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Preface 


Poems in Context: Greek Poetry in the Egyptian Thebaid 200-600 AD 
proposes an analysis of the extant Greek hexametric poems produced 
in Upper Egypt from the third to the sixth century which have reached 
us on ancient inscriptions, papyri, parchment and tablets, as well as medi- 
eval manuscripts. Important efforts have been made by papyrologists and 
classical scholars with the edition and commentary of individual poems, 
some of which have been recently acquired through the publication of 
new papyri.’ However, a comprehensive study is still lacking. This book 
aims to fill that gap and to replace the now obsolete model of the so- 
called ‘School of Nonnus’, which has for a long time grouped the poets 
of the area, with a more realistic approach. 

Chapter 1 reviews the extant poems relying upon previous scholar- 
ship to recreate the literary atmosphere in late antique Egypt and see 
how our understanding of it is mediated by modern literary criticism. 
Chapters 2, 3 and 4 constitute the main body of the research and deal 
with the style attributed to the so-called ‘School of Nonnus’ (Chapter 2, 
on metrics, adjectives, vocabulary and stylistics), the interaction of culture 
and education in late antique Panopolis, from which most of these poets 
come (Chapter3) and the relation between the analysed poems and 
school practice in the form of progymnasmata, the exercises of literary 
composition (Chapter 4). The results of the research are summarised in 
Chapter 5. 

This book is an expanded and substantially rewritten version of my 
doctoral dissertation (University of Salamanca, Spain, 2006). The whole 
process from 2001 when I finished my degree to the final stages of the 
present work, was patiently supervised by Prof. Dr. José Antonio Fernan- 
dez Delgado. Dr. Dirk Obbink first introduced me to the world of papyr- 
ology and then offered me the opportunity of turning my thesis into mon- 
ograph form. I express my gratitude to them both. 

I am very grateful to those who helped me with bibliography, sugges- 
tions and corrections: Francisca Pordomingo, Jestis Urefia, Luis Arturo 


1 When this book was already in print, P Oxy. 72 was published: it includes several 
hexametric texts (nos. 4848-52) which could not be taken into account. 
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Guichard, Daniela Colomo, Claudio De Stefani, Gianfranco Agosti, 
Willy Clarysse, Gennaro D’Ippolito, Maximo Brioso and Carmen Escri- 
bano. Maps were provided by Elisabeth Robinson from the Ancient 
World Mapping Centre (University of North Carolina). I would also 
like to remember my colleagues at the University of Salamanca: Alejan- 
dra Valdés, Mariangela Bellu and Rodolfo Gonzalez Equihua. My father, 
Javier Miguélez, helped me in the translation of my thesis from Spanish 
into English and Sarah Cullinan revised it all. Errors remain my own. 

My PhD was funded by a grant from the Spanish Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Culture (Beca FPU del Ministerio de Educacion y Cultura) and I 
have also benefited from several research projects funded by the Spanish 
Ministry of Education and Culture (BFF2001-—1957, HUM2004-—04110, 
HUM2007-62093) and the Junta de Castilla y Leén (SA016/02). 

I should also like to thank my family, husband and friends, for their 
continuing love, patience and support in the past years. 
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Chapter 1 
The so-called school of Nonnus in the literary context of 
Panopolis (3"-6" c. AD) 


1. Poetry in the Greek East during the 3" to the 6" c. AD 


We cannot speak about epic poetry in Upper Egypt in this period without 
relating it to the literary panorama of the contemporary cultural world 
that used the Greek language.’ Let us consider some of its general fea- 
tures, though in a summarised way. 

The epigram became fashionable again from the fourth century 
among both pagans like the Alexandrian grammarian Palladas and Chris- 
tians like Gregory of Nazianzus.’ The use of poetry in epigraphic dedica- 
tions was also on the increase as a substitution for the bureaucratic prose 
of the first centuries of the Empire.’ In Constantinople, Agathias gath- 
ered a Cycle of poems written during the reign of Justinian which is 
known today as part of the Palatine Anthology. This anthology has also 
preserved a collection of symposiastic poems attributed to Anacreon 
and known as Anacreontics, which were composed at different times be- 
tween the first century BC and the sixth century AD.* 

Hymnic poetry’ is represented by Synesius of Cyrene (a pupil of Hyp- 
atia and bishop of Ptolemais, in Libya), who lived across the fourth and 
fifth centuries AD, and Proclus (fifth century).° The contents of their 
poems were Neoplatonic. 


1 Cf. Cameron 2004b; Brioso Sanchez 1999; Dihle 1994, 426-9, 570-607; Toohey 
1992, 211-23; Vian 1986; Thraede 1962; Wifstrand 1933. Cf. also Keydell 1930, 
1941. See map 1 for Egypt in the Greek world. 

2 Galli Calderini 1987; Karavites 1993; Conca 2000; Cameron 2004b, 333-9. 

3 Cameron 2004b, 331-2. Many of them were first edited and studied in Robert 
1948; cf. now Merkelbach — Stauber 1998-2004, concordances in vol. 5, p. 123. 

4 Cf. West 1993; Campbell 1988, 3-257. Some studies: West 1990; Rosenmeyer 

1992; Ciccolella 2000. 

Lattke 1991; Brioso Sanchez 1972a. 

6 A Chrestomatia has been attributed to Proclus: it is a handbook of literature of 
which only an epitome is preserved; he is also the author of scholia on Hesiod’s 
Works and Days. 
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4 Chapter 1. The so-called school of Nonnus 


Late antique epic poetry is characterised by its diversity.’ The long 
poem was cultivated by Quintus of Smyrna and Nonnus, and the short 
poem by Triphiodorus, Musaeus and Colluthus. Its subject matter is 
also very assorted. As far as magic and religious subjects are concerned, 
we can mention the Lithica, a poem of about 800 hexameters on the pow- 
ers of stones. In Byzantine times it was associated with the Orphic Argo- 
nautica, to be dated probably back to Late Antiquity, in which Orpheus 
narrates his journey with the Argonauts as an allegory of the journey 
of the soul. We can also mention the poems in the Codex Visionum 
(P.Bodm. 29-37), as the kind of language used in all the compositions 
in this codex shows a clearly epic mark. 

After the success of didactics in the second century, in the third cen- 
tury we find the Cynegetica by Oppian of Apamea, in the wake of the 
Halieutica by Oppian of Cilicia. Also a didactic poem, though somehow 
different, is that by Naumachius (known only through Stobaeus, Heitsch 
29), which gives advice to a girl of marriageable age. 

Poems related to contemporary events fall into a different category. 
We have several ‘official’ poems dedicated to governing people and, 
therefore, with a certain laudatory touch, like Heitsch 22 (41.1)* about 
the war of Diocletian and Galerius against the Persians; Heitsch 27-8 
(27.), an encomium on Maximus, a high dignitary from Tyre; Heitsch 
32 (39.), a panegyric of General Germanus, of which a part survives 
and is known as Blemmyomachy. The last known author is Dioscorus 
of Aphrodito, whose original manuscripts are still extant.’ The foundation 
of cities is also celebrated, as proved by Heitsch 24 (41.2), a cosmogonic 
fragment of some Patria from Hermoupolis; some Claudianus, who might 
have been the citizen from Alexandria related to Stilicho, may have writ- 
ten Patria too.'° 

The surviving papyri provide a channel of contact with the renovation 
of the artistic tradition. Many of the poems preserved only on papyrus 
were created to meet short-term needs and would therefore disappear 
when the first copies were discarded. They provide further evidence 
that late antique poetry was not necessarily anachronic, or confined to 
a servile reiteration of obsolete schemes. 


7 Cf. Vian 1986, 335-6. 
8 The bold figures in brackets refer to the catalogue of epigraphic and papyro- 
logical compositions in 3.2. 
9 Fournet 1999, nos. 1—40. 
10 Cf. Cameron 1970b, 7-12. 
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Bucolic topics are represented by Heitsch 35 (54.3 “Song of the Day”) 
and two other poems preserved in the Palatine Anthology, 9.136 (thren- 
ody of Cyrus of Panopolis on leaving Constantinople for his exile) and 
9.363 (description of the spring in 23 hexameters). Their contents are bu- 
colic but their form is epic throughout. 

Hexametric paraphrases of the books of the Bible were quite com- 
mon around the Mediterranean and became popular both in Latin and 
Greek fifth-century poetry, as shown by Nonnus’ Paraphrase of the Gos- 
pel of John and that of the Psalms by Ps. Apollinar, and in Latin by Juv- 
encus and Sedulius, Arator, Ciprianus Gallus, Cl. Marius Gallus and Avi- 
tus.'! 

The most abundant subject matter, however, is the mythological one. 
Quintus of Smyrna (3 c. AD) is the author of the Posthomerica,’” four- 
teen books which intended to replace the old cyclic poems accounting for 
the events of the Trojan cycle between the Iliad and the Odyssey. They 
show clear school features and basic rhetorical patterns as well as the con- 
veyance of a certain Stoic morality.'* About this time too, Nestor of Lar- 
anda wrote his Metamorphoses (AP 9.129 and 364) and Lipogrammatic 
Iliad. Later, his son Pisander wrote some Heroic Theogamies, 60 books 
about divine matches which gathered a great amount of mythical mat- 
ter? 

Several Egyptian names have already been mentioned, but certainly 
most mythological poetry is Egyptian: Triphiodorus, Nonnus, Musaeus, 
and Colluthus are all from Panopolis or its surroundings. Perhaps we 
could talk about a poetic flourishing, in a sense parallel to and comple- 
mentary with what is now termed as ‘Third Sophistic’,'” but that would 
force into a category a certain number of poets whose purpose surely 
was not to create a group. 


11 Cf. Roberts 1985; Green 2006. 

12 Vian 1963, 1966, 1969. Eng. transl.: James 2004. 

13 Cf. Vian 1986, 336. 

14 Cf. Heitsch S6; Keydell 1935a. 

15 Cf. Pernot 1993, 14; Pernot 2005a, 206-7; Puech 2002, 7-8; Amato — Roduit — 
Steinriick 2006, v-viii. 
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2. Only poetry? 


Even though late antique Egyptian poetry is so popular, we cannot forget 
that it coexisted with a prose production, certainly not so abundant, but 
nevertheless to be taken into account. What follows is just a short over- 
view of what is known about the prose writers of the Thebaid in the 
third to the sixth centuries AD. 


A Family of Priests and Men of Letters 


Aur. Ammon was a Panopolite oyoAaotikd¢ who lived across the third 
and fourth centuries and whose documents have been preserved (P 
Ammon). He is the author of PAmmon 1.7—15 (348 AD), drafts of a dia- 
martyria (a protest) addressed by him to the katholikos of Alexandria.'® 
They are certainly not the acme of the Greek prose of his time, but he 
can be considered a prose writer because, on a small scale, he uses the 
same resources as some of his more-talented contemporaries.'’ Along 
the same line, van Minnen'® has shown that PAmmon 1.3, a letter written 
by Ammon to his mother at the beginning of the fourth century, was pre- 
ceded by several preliminary drafts, the evolution of which left marks in 
the final phrasing. 

A substantial part of the surviving documentation of Aur. Ammon is 
related to processes with which he had to deal after the death of his broth- 
er, Harpocration, a panegyrist who travelled with the Imperial court.'? As 
poetry panegyrics are an innovation of the latter part of the fourth centu- 
ry, it can be expected that those written by the Panopolite were in prose.” 


16 Supplemented by several fragments from Florence, published as P Ammon 2.32- 
46 (cf. PAmmon 2, p. 11 for the equivalences), of which cf. esp. PAmmon 2.41. 
On the process cf. PAmmon 2, pp. 16-21. 

17. Cf. van Minnen 2002, 183, 195-7. 

18 Cf. van Minnen 2002, 188-95. 

19 Harpocration was Imperial procurator and curator civitatis while he served the 
Emperor: cf. SB 14.11929 (Panopolis, 348 AD) and the comment of Browne 
1977. Not to be confused with his namesake rhetor: cf. Kaster 1988, no. 226, 
pp. 410-11. 

20 Cf. van Minnen 2002, 183-4; Barnes 1997. 
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A Family of a Perfect Pagan Pedigree 


This is possibly the stemma of the second family from the Panopolite 
nome about whose literary production roughly reliable facts are 
known.”' They came from Phoenebitis, where they had their estates, but 
none of the members about whom some information is known resided 
there permanently, but in Alexandria or Constantinople. The three gen- 
erations spanned the whole of the fifth century. 


Horapollon 


Heraiscus? Asclepiades 


daughter Fl. Horapollon 


We have to start the reconstruction of their saga with the last of its 
members, Fl. Horapollon, because a copy of a document written by 
him has been preserved in the library of Dioscorus of Aphrodito.” In it 
Horapollon reported that he had been robbed by his former wife* and 
it allows us to infer some useful information: 


— Fl. Horapollon was a teacher in Alexandria, where he enjoyed great 
prestige (I 1, very fragmentary, above all I 12-14 and the subscriptio 
of the document in II 24); the description of his teaching activities is 


21 Cf. P-Cair.Masp. Ul, p. 48 = PLRE I, p. 1326. References to each of the family 
members: 
Horapollon: PLRE I, s.v. “Horapollon”, 442; PLRE Il, s.v. “Horapollon 1”, 
569; Kaster 1988, no. 77 (pp. 294-5). 
Asclepiades: PLRE II, s.v. “Asclepiades 2”; S. L. Karren, “Asclepiades”, Cop- 
tic Encyclopedia 1, 283-4. 
Heraiscus: PLRE II, s.v. “Heraiscus”, 543—4; M. Tardieu, “Heraiscus”, BNP 
6, 183; S. L. Karren, “Heraiscus”, Coptic Encyclopedia 4, 1221-2. 
Fl. Horapollon: PLRE Ul, s.v. “Fl. Horapollon 2”, 569-70; Kaster 1988, no. 78 
(pp. 295-7); S. L. Karren, “Horapollon”, Coptic Encyclopedia 4, 1255-6; H. 
Felber, “Horapollo”, BNP 6, 483-4. 
22 Probably Dioscorus copied it for its literary interest: Maspéro 1914, 175, 177-8; 
Fournet 1999, 671. 
23 P.Cair.Masp. 3.67295. Cf. edition and commentary of Maspéro 1914. 
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not very clear: I 14 tiv girocdgov éxevOvpdv tots BovAopévoig maI- 
detav.4 

— He inherited all his knowledge from his ancestors, particularly from his 
father and teacher, Asclepiades, who devoted all his life to teaching (I 
14-16). 

— Fl. Horapollon was brought up in the house that Asclepiades and his 
brother shared. The two brothers had everything in common and led 
an erudite existence (I 18-19). 

— Horapollon’s uncle had a daughter who Horapollon had grown up with 
and later married. She abandoned him and ran away with a lover. 
When Horapollon was still in Alexandria, in anticipation of the im- 
pending divorce, she took away all the furniture from the family 
house in Phoenebitis and even lifted the floors in search of reserve 
funds of money (I 28-9, II 4-7). 


The Suda (Q 159.1-6 Adler) includes an entry devoted to a Horapollon 
of Phoenebitis, who had worked as a grammarian at the time of Theo- 
dosius, without specifying if it is Theodosius I (379-95) or II (408-50). 
For chronological reasons he cannot be Fl. Horapollon, but he could 
have been his grandfather, who might have earned a living as a gramma- 
tikos in Alexandria and Constantinople. Probably the Suda merged the 
two lives into one entry, as it gathers facts that coincide with what is 
known about Fl. Horapollon (Q 159.6), a pagan with philosophical uneas- 
iness who lived in Alexandria and was in contact with Heraiscus, Ammo- 
nius and Harpocration. 

Zacharias Scholasticus, in his Life of Severus (pp. 14-16, 22-3), pla- 
ces in Alexandria a certain grammarian Horapollon, who he calls ptido0- 
oc too, as a friend of Heraiscus and Ammonius: he may have been FI. 
Horapollon. Zacharias tells that, during the patriarchate of Petrus Mon- 
gus (482-9), one Horapollon (as well as several other Neoplatonists) was 
forbidden to go on teaching under the accusation of magic practices, for 
which he was jeered at by his pupil Paralius. The rest of his pupils gave 
the dissident such a beating that the Prefect heard about it, but, being 
a cryptopagan, allowed the philosophers to escape. Then the bishop 
launched a campaign against Horapollon, including some imprecations 
calling him Psychapollo (‘the destroyer of souls’) in all the churches of 
Alexandria the following Sunday.” 


24 Cf. Kaster 1988, 295. 
25 About pagan proselytism, cf. Athanassiadi 1993, 12. 
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Damascius” says that Horapollon and Heraiscus were arrested and 
tortured to make them denounce Isidorus and Harpocration, but that 
they held out. Then Heraiscus hid in the house of a certain Gesius, 
where he died.”’ He was buried in the traditional way and at his funeral 
his sarcophagus was covered with light and mystic signs from the deities 
he worshiped. He was a real pagan saint, who could distinguish which 
statues were inhabited by gods and which were not.”* 

In all sources Horapollon appears associated with Heraiscus, which is 
why the latter has been suspected to be his uncle and father-in-law, 
though this identification is not completely reliable.” The Suda*’ says 
that Horapollon was not a real philosopher (in the sense of lover of 
pagan wisdom) and that Heraiscus had predicted that he would abandon 
his ancestors’ beliefs and convert. And so he did, according to the Suda 
and Damascius (VJsid. fr.317 Zintzen). He might even have already 
done so by the time he wrote P Cair.Masp. 3.67295, if we consider some 
expressions to be Christian.*' Had he converted by then, it might have 
had something to do with the ridicule he experienced when he was aban- 
doned by a wife with a perfect pagan pedigree.” 

Now that the family tree has been clarified, let us try to do the same 
with the literary activities of each of the family members: 


— Horapollon: the Suda (Q 159.34) attributes to him some Tepevikd 
(On Sanctuaries) and studies on Sophocles, Alceus and Homer. 

— Asclepiades: if he is the one mentioned in Damascius’ Life of Isido- 
rus,’ he would have written several works on Egyptian religion and his- 
tory, as well as some hymns about the gods. Damascius says that he was 
superior to Heraiscus in Egyptian lore.** 


26 Vita Isid. fr.314 Zintzen; Suda Q 159.6-11 Adler. 

27 Suda VT 207 Adler. 

28 Dam. Hist. Phil. fr.76.E Athanassiadi = Suda H 450 (= A 522); Dam. Epit. 
Phot. 107. 

29 Cf. Kaster 1988, 297; Maspéro 1914, 179-81. 

30 Suda Q 159.6 ff. Adler (~ Dam. Hist. Phil. fr. 120 B Athanassiadi). 

31 Cf. 1.15 and 2.15-16. The cross in 1.30 may have been added in copying P Cair.- 
Masp. 3.67295. 

32 Cf. Athanassiadi 1993, 21-2. 

33 Frags. 161, 164, 165, 174 Zintzen. Cf., however, Maspéro 1914, 179-81; Kaster 
1988, 245, 297. 

34 Dam. Hist. Phil. fr.72.A Athanassiadi = Suda H 450. 
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— Heraiscus was more widely travelled than Asclepiades and had wider 
knowledge than him,* but no information about any of his works is ex- 
tant. 

— Fl. Horapollon: his entry in the Suda does not attribute him any writ- 
ing; he is only reliably known through P.Cair. Masp. 3.67295. 


Photius** mentions a grammarian Horapollon, who would have written 
some Patria about Alexandria and several 5péuata in iambi,” which he 
read in the same codex as the Chrestomathies by Helladius of Antinoop- 
olis and other iambic works. In principle nothing allows us to identify him 
with either of the Panopolites or with a third person,** but as the rest of 
the authors of such codex can be dated from the latter part of the fourth 
century, it may be inferred that he is the first of them, Horapollon.” 

Finally, there survives a work entitled Hieroglyphica, about the inter- 
pretation of hieroglyphs,” attributed to a Horapollon Nilotes. It is not 
known whether he is one of the members of this family or a different un- 
known person. 


Cyrus of Panopolis 


Vid. infra. 3.1. 


Olympiodorus of Thebes 


Olympiodorus"' was born in Thebes c. 380 AD. Photius says that he was a 
poet by trade and pagan.” He is primarily known as a diplomat and for 
his historical writings and the Patriarch’s statement; his dealings with 
the Blemmyes have also led to attribute to him a Blemmyomachy (39.). 


35 Ibid. 

36 Phot. Bibl. Cod. 279 (VIII 187. 8-15 Henry). 

37 About the meaning of dpapa, cf. Hammerstaedt 1997, 109-11. 

38 Cf. Kaster 1988, 295, 297. 

39 Hammerstaedt 1997, 116; Caprara 1998; Fournet 2003, 535. 

40 Thissen 1998, 2000. 

41 PLRE II, s.v. “Olympiodorus (of Thebes) 1”, 798-9; “Olympiodorus [3]”, BNP 
10, 112-13; M. Krause, “Olympiodorus of Thebes”, Coptic Encyclopedia 6, 
1840; Blockley (1981-3), I 27-47; Rohrbacher 2002, 73-81; Liebeschuetz 
2003, 201-6; Treadgold 2007, 89-96. 

42 Phot. Bibl. Cod. 80 (I 166. 12-14 Henry). 
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It is also possible that the term mouttis may have been used in the wide 
sense of writer of artistic poetry or prose.* 

His religious creed seems to be confirmed by the fact that the pagan 
Hierocles dedicated his [epi mpovotag «ai sipappévng to him. To this 
should be added that he believed in magic and the traditional gods,“ as 
some of the Neoplatonic traits which can be traced in the remains of 
his work are not sufficient to name him a Neoplatonist.* Another inter- 
esting fact about him is that he had a wide knowledge of Latin, which 
shows in the frequent transliterated Latin words in his historical work, 
as well as his use of Latin sources for everything relating to the Western 
Empire.”* 

Olympiodorus’ activities are known through his YA} iotmptac (Mate- 
rial for History), a 22-volume work about the years 407-25, which he 
dedicated to Emperor Theodosius II. It is believed that it was published 
in the 440s.’ Unfortunately it has not survived, though it can be partially 
reconstructed through Photius’ summary.“ It is also known that it was the 
source for Zosimus’ New History 5.26—6.13” and Sozomenus’ History of 
the Church from 9.4 to the end. In spite of Photius’ unfavourable opinion 
about him,” Olympiodorus seems interesting because he often gives pre- 
cise figures in geographical matters and details in his digressions.”' 

The life of Olympiodorus was quite exciting, judging by what is re- 
flected in his work: in 412 he was the ambassador before the Hun Dona- 
tus, who died while he was carrying out his commission. Olympiodorus 
then won over Donatus’ successor with presents (8.173 Henry = 19 
Blockley). He underwent great dangers on his sea voyages (8.181.1-—4 
H. = 35.1 B.), probably including some to Italy and particularly to 
Rome.” Guided by the Blemmyes, he explored their region to gather ma- 
terials for his historical work (8.182.9-22 H.= 35.2 B.). 


43 Cf. Blockley 1981-3, I 27. 

44 Phot. Bibl. Cod. 80 (fr. 36 Blockley). Cf. Rohrbacher 2002, 73. 

45 Cf. Cameron 1965, 476. 

46 Rohrbacher 2002, 73, 80-1. 

47 Gillett 1992, 4-6. 

48 Phot. Bibl. Cod. 80 (I 166-87 Henry); Blockley 1981-3, II 152-220. 

49 Matthews 1975, 81-2; Blockley 1981-3, I 107-12. 

50 Phot. Bibl. Cod. 80 (1.166.15-167.25 Henry). 

51 Rohrbacher 2002, 78-80; full analysis in Matthews 1970, 79-97. The digressions 
could serve as a transition between the different events: Blockley 1981-3, I 
35-6. 

52 Cf. Blockley 1981-3, I 27-8. 
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Serenus of Antinoopolis 


In the fourth century Serenus of Antinoopolis* dedicated a Tepi xvatv- 
Spov topiig (About the Cylinder Section) and a [epi Kdvov topic 
(About the cone section) to a certain Cyrus, about whom there is no 
other information. His references in these two works are Euclid and, 
above all, Apollonius of Perga.* He also wrote a commentary of the 
Keviké by Apollonius of Perga, which has not survived. 


Zosimus the Alchemist 


His work, which will be dealt with when writing about alchemy, was all in 
prose. Cf. 3.3.3 (‘Alchemy’). 


3. Poetry in the Thebaid 


When facing all the poetry produced in the Thebaid during the period 
from the third to the sixth century, both that which is preserved and 
that of which we only have little information, the first way of establishing 
an overview is to divide it by means of the three types of transmission: to 
some poems we have access through medieval manuscripts, to some 
through epigraphical and papyrological records and to some through 
mentions in other authors. 


3.1. Authors whose work has been transmitted in manuscripts 
Triphiodorus 


The Suda is the only source that affords some information about Triphio- 
dorus and it shows two entries under the name Tpv@dsmpoc.” As there is 
no contradiction between them and they share some facts (a name used 


53 PLRE I, s.v. “Serenus 1, mathematician, 7M IV”; Orinsky, RE II A 2, 1677-8, 
s.v. “Serenus 10”. 

54 Cuomo 2001, 243. 

55 T 1111, 1112. The double entry remains in PLRE U, s.v. Triphiodorus. Keydell 
included two separate articles in RE (Keydell 1939a, 1939b), though in the sec- 
ond he acknowledged that they were probably the same person. 
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exclusively in Upper Egypt, a grammarian and epic poet), they have been 
considered to refer to the same person. The Tpv@iddmpos of the manu- 
scripts and the Suda must be a case of hypercorrection due to the hesita- 
tion in spelling ./ v for phonetic reasons, as can be seen in the sixth-cen- 
tury cadastre of Aphrodito (P. Freer Inv. 08.45 a / b — Gascou-MacCoull 
1976). Nowadays the usual reading is Tpipiddmpoc, a name, derived 
from a Panopolite deity, Triphis, which suggests that the poet (or his pa- 
rents) was Egyptian, as the Suda says, and came from that nome, from ei- 
ther its capital city or its surroundings.” 

His only preserved work is the Sack of Troy (IAtov &A@otc), an epic 
poem of 691 hexameters, which narrates the events between the construc- 
tion of the wooden horse and the sharing out of the loot and the depar- 
ture of the Achaeans. The narrative is introduced with an invocation to 
the Muse Calliope (lines 1-5) and a prologue (6-56) on the difficult sit- 
uation of both armies because of the duration of the war (6-39) and the 
element which breaks the balance between them, Helenus’ prophecies 
(40-56). The central nucleus is made up of three narrative blocks: the 
ékpaotc of the wooden horse (57-107), the Achaean arrangements for 
their snare (108-234), opposed to the naive reactions of the Trojans 
(235-505), and a long account of the seizure of Troy (506-663). The 
poet then decides to finish the poem (664—7), remembering the last ac- 
tions of the Greeks before their departure (668-91). 

The articles of the Suda show other titles* in which epic composition 
(Marathoniaca, The Story of Hippodamea) and grammatical interest” 
(Lipogrammatic Odyssey,” Paraphrase of Homer’s comparisons)*: are in- 


56 Cf. Livrea 1982; Gerlaud 1982; Campbell 1985; Cuartero Iborra 1988; Dubielzig 
1996. Eng. transl.: Mair 1928. 

57 From Panopolis: Cameron 1965, 472; Gerlaud 1982, 6; Dubielzig 1996, 4-7. 
From Athribis: Cuartero Iborra 1988, 13; MacCoull 1988, 59. Pontani 1984, 
194, proposes Thebes. Dubielzig 1996, 6-7 supplies another proof that Triphio- 
dorus was Egyptian or that he wrote from an Egyptian’s viewpoint: he compares 
the Trojans driving the wooden horse to their city to the ominous migration of 
the cranes (352-5). 

58 Cf. Dubielzig 1996, 11-15 for an analysis of the titles and a possible reconstruc- 
tion of their contents. 

59 It is also present in his Sack of Troy, as Dubielzig 1996, 16—20 remarks. 

60 In the line of Nestor of Laranda’s Lipogrammatic Iliad: cf. Suda s.v. Néotop. 

61 Cf. Keydell 1939b: “Fir die Paraphrase wird er eine Sammlung homerischer 
Gleichnisse benutzt haben, wie sie in P. Cairo 60565 (Waddell Mélanges Mas- 
pero II 145) vorliegt”. Dubielzig 1996, 15 compares Triphiodorus’ work to a 
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termingled: we encounter a poet-grammarian who knows and imitates 
Homer,” but also Pindar® and Hellenistic poetry.“ His relationship 
with Virgil is difficult to define. 

Due to the lack of internal data scholars used his style to date him: 
with Homer as his first model and Apollonius Rhodius as a reference,” he 
also showed reminiscences of poets from Antoninian and Severan times 
(Dionysius the Periegete, both Oppians) and a great likeness to the Post- 
homerica. The relationship with Nonnus was ambiguous: the language is 
similar in both, to the extent that Triphiodorus shares with him numerous 
parts of lines, but his metrics is clearly different from Nonnus’.“ He ended 
up being placed in the first generation of Nonnus’ disciples, in the latter 
part of the fifth century,” on the basis that Colluthus (c. 500) had imitated 
him in his Rape of Helen. 

In 1972, however, Rea published P. Oxy. 41.2946, which contains the 
lines 391-402 of the Sack of Troy. Though he was forced to admit 
some wider limits due to lack of Graeco-Egyptian literary hands, paleo- 
graphic evidence suggests the third century.” There was a very fragmen- 
tary prose text on the reverse (P. Oxy. 41.2947), which could be the com- 


66 


rhetorische Schulparaphrase’, wie die in Bodl. Gr. Inscr. 3019 (Holztafel; — zu 
Il. 1, 1-21)”. 

62 For details see Gerlaud 1982, 37, 51-2. 

63 Cf. Cannata Fera 2003. 

64 About the inheritance of the Hellenistic epyllion, cf. Vian 1986, 338; Gerlaud 
1982, 40; Dubielzig 1996, 27-8. 

65 Cf. summaries in Gerlaud 1982, 41-7; Dubielzig 1996, 20-6. 

66 About the chronology of Triphiodorus, cf. outline in Dubielzig 1996, 7-11. 

67 Vian 2001, 294-6. 

68 Wifstrand 1933, 75: “bei Triphiodoros haben wir nichts Nonnisches gefunden... 
waren nicht die zahlreichen Phrasen und Versteile, die er offenbar aus den Dio- 
nysiaka geholt hat, wiirde man geneigt sein, ihn sogar vor Nonnos zu setzen”; 
Keydell 1941, 46. Cf. the comparison of the metrics of both of them in Cameron 
1970b, 478-82. 

69 Keydell 1939a, 178. 

70 Similar in size, slant and shape of letters to P Oxy. 1012, dated by Hunt from mid 
3 c. G. Cavallo suggests other parallels, also from the same period: P 
Berol. 9766, P.Ryl. 1.57 and P-Chester Beatty XI. Cf. J. R. Rea’s edition of the 
P.Oxy. 2946, p. 9, n. 1. Also Del Corno — Vandorni 1976, 235. On the other 
hand, the fact that it comes frome Oxyrhynchus, about 230 km. from Panopolis 
and 320 from Alexandria, makes us suppose that some time passed between the 
moment when the poem was composed and the production of the copy found, as 
it is not likely that the copy is the or an autograph. Besides, if the text on the 
verso is a commentary, some time must have passed between the composition 
and the copy preserved. Cf. Dubielzig 1996, 10. 
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mentary to the text on the other side since the name Neoptolemus occurs, 
perhaps a reference to his appearances in the poem.” 

Even considering this papyrus, the opinions about his dating are still 
very varied. Gerlaud” starts from 250 AD as terminus post quem, taking 
into account the Lipogrammatic Iliad by Nestor of Laranda (1‘-2™ c. 
AD) and the Posthomerica (mid 3" c. AD) and 350 AD as terminus 
ante quem because of P Oxy. 2946 and the Poems by Gregory of Nazian- 
zus (latter part of the 4'" c.), who seems to know the Sack of Troy. Inside 
those limits, Gerlaud associates the writing of the poem to the construc- 
tion of Constantinople (324-30), which was accompanied by artistic and 
literary propaganda praising the new city as a second Rome and a third 
Troy, giving way to a renewed interest in the Trojan cycle. 

Dubielzig rejects Gerlaud’s chronology” and, on the basis that the 
name of the author was frequent particularly in the third century, favours 
the third century. He would be later than Oppian of Anazarbus and prob- 
ably also than Nestor of Laranda, but earlier than Diocletian (284-305). 
A more accurate dating will depend, according to Dubielzig, on whether 
it can be maintained that Quintus of Smyrna is earlier than Triphiodorus, 
as has been understood up to now.” 


Nonnus 


Nonnus of Panopolis is the most complex author of those dealt with in 
this book. As there is not an entry in the Suda,” the only sure fact 
about him is that he was from Panopolis, though his name looks rather 
Syrian or Palestinian.” Out of the two epic poems attributed to him, 


71 LI. 51-4 (arrival at the Achaian camp), 152b-7 (gets onto the horse), 634-43 
(kills Priam). It could also be brought up in relation with the murder of Priam 
(399-400), which appears on the other side. 

72 Gerlaud 1982, 6-9; Cuartero Iborra 1988, 9-14. 

73 Dubielzig 1996, 10. 

74 Cf., notwithstanding, Carvounis 2004, 11. Cf. also Dillon 1995, who discovers 
echoes of Theodorus of Asine (first half of the 4" c.) in Quintus. 

75 He is quoted only as the author of the Paraphrase in an addition to the article 
vovvall. 

76 Cf. Bonner 1954. This leads Livrea 1987 to reconstruct some Christian Syrian 
origins for his family and to identify him with Nonnus, bishop of Edessa (RE 
XVII.1, cols. 902-3, s.v. “Nonnos 3”). Contra, Cameron 2000, 182-8. Livrea 
2003 answers to his arguments. Also cf. De Stefani 2002, p. 8, n. 15. 
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the Dionysiaca” and the Paraphrase of the Gospel of John,” very few 
facts can be inferred: it has been supposed, on the basis of D. 1.13 
(Mdp@ zapa yettovt vijow), that Nonnus would have written his Dionys- 
iaca in Alexandria, which would imply that he was in touch with the 
learned élites of the city.” 

It is an arduous task to decide on his religious creed: can we reconcile 
the paganism of the Dionysiaca and the piety of the Paraphrase? If we 
believe that the part played in the Dionysiaca by magic, astrology,” the- 
urgy, orphism and hermetism*' is so important as to be sufficient to de- 
duce that its author was a pagan,” we have to consider that the Para- 
phrase, in which very deep theological knowledge can be perceived,* is 
either someone else’s work™ or a work by him after his conversion to 
Christianity.® 

The theory that he converted would demand that the Dionysiaca 
would have been composed earlier than the Paraphrase in spite of the 
lesser accuracy in metrics and style of the latter,*° as well as other lexical 
matters.*’ If we accept a reverse order and maintain that both works can- 
not have been written by a Christian author, we should be considering 
apostasy.** It has also been suggested that the Dionysiaca and the Para- 
phrase were developed in parallel.®” 


77 Bilingual Greek-English edition: Rouse — Rose — Lind 1940. The new edition in 
Belles Lettres is now complete: Vian 1976-2006. Cf. also Tissoni 1998; Gigli Pic- 
cardi 2003-4. 

78 Old, but complete edition: Scheindler 1881. The new Italian edition is not com- 
plete yet: De Stefani 2002; Livrea 2000; Caprara 2006; Agosti 2003b; Greco 
2004; Livrea 1989; Accorinti 1996. 

79 Gigli Piccardi 1993; Livrea 1987, 440. Cf. also AP 9.198, referred to in Wifstrand 
1933, 166-7; Livrea 1987, 450-3. Against the attribution of this epigram to Non- 
nus: Keydell 1926-7; Abel-Wilmanns 1977, 10. 

80 Feraboli 1985. 

81 Accorinti 1995. Cf. the realistic analysis in Frangoulis 2000. 

82 Bogner 1934; Keydell 1939c, 915-16; Abel-Wilmanns 1977, 16. 

83 Cf. Golega 1930, 106-15; Smolak 1984. 

84 Sherry 1996, contra Cameron 2000, 175. 

85 Ludwich 1909-11, viii; Keydell 1927; 1932a; 1939c, 909-11; Collart 1930, 8-15. 

86 Vian 1976, xii ff.; Sherry 1996, 420-1; Cameron 2000, 178-9. Cf. though Agosti — 
Gonnelli 1995-6, 408: “Le deviazioni di Nonno parafraste evangelico dall’usus 
dionisiaco pill rigoroso... possono quasi per intero essere spiegate con la parti- 
colare natura della parafrasi rispetto ad un testo di invenzione”. 

87 Vian 1988a; Vian 1997b; Cameron 2000, 179-80. 

88 Stegemann 1930, p. 209, n. 1; Rémondon 1952, 69 ff.; Dostalova-Jenistova 1957, 
35. 
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If both poems are by the same author, this may suggest that he was a 
half pagan Christian,” or that his works were simple composition exercis- 
es in which personal attitudes were not involved.”' Another option would 
be that the Dionysiaca might have been the product of the cultural con- 
temporary syncretism.” However, the most satisfactory explanation is 
that they are the work of a Christian who had received the same training 
as a contemporary pagan and composed a mythological poem which did 
not contradict his beliefs,” and which could be related to his Egyptian ori- 
gins.” 

Several dates have been proposed: 


— Collart®’ places the supposed conversion of Nonnus c. 390, before the 
edicts of Theodosius which led to the definitive prohibition of pagan 
cults: the Dionysiaca would have been previous to that and the Para- 
phrase subsequent to it. According to Cataudella,” they would be ear- 
lier than 381, the starting date for the composition of the poems by 
Gregory of Nazianzus, who would have imitated Nonnus. 

— Ludwich:” the Dionysiaca is later than 390 (imitation of Gregory of 
Nazianzus) and earlier than 405 (Eun. VS 10.7.11-12 and imitation 
of Cyrus of Panopolis). 

— Keydell:** the Dionysiaca was written later than 397 (Claudian)” and 
prior to 470 (Agath. Hist. 4.23; the first “Nonnians” i.e. the encomium 
of Theagenes [54.4] and PSI 253 [46.]; the Hymns by Proclus and the 
poetry of Cyrus of Panopolis are not far away from Nonnian techni- 
que). Vian'” does not believe that, in 405, Eunapius (VS 10.7.11-12) 


89 Livrea 1987, 443; De Stefani 2002, 6; Agosti 1998b, 212; Agosti 2003b, 45; Vian 
1997b, 160. 

90 Golega 1930, 79-88; Lind 1934, 71. 

91 Cataudella 1936; String 1966, 71. 

92 Chuvin 1986, 387—96 sees Nonnus between both systems of beliefs, virtually in- 
different; Bowersock 1990, 41-2 describes his Dionysus as a polytheist Christ. 
Livrea 1987, 449 calls him a champion of both Dionysism (as purported in mys- 
teries and by soteriology) and a Neoplatonic Christianity. 

93 Cf. Agosti 2003b, p. 46, n. 34. Particularly revealing are Vian 1994a; Liebeschuetz 
1996. 

94 Gigli Piccardi 1984a; 1998; 2003, 45 ff. 

95 Collart 1930, 13 ff. 

96 Cataudella 1934. 

97 Ludwich 1887; 1909-11, ix-x. 

98 Cf. Keydell 1939c, 904-5; also Golega 1930, passim. 

99 Keydell 1935b. 

100 Vian 1976, xv-xviii. 
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refers to Nonnus: the terminus post quem of the Dionysiaca would be 
AP 9.136, composed by Cyrus in 441-2, since Nonnus seems to 
quote his first line (D. 16.321, 20.372).'°' Besides, D. 41.143 ff., 174 
and 395-8 would refer to tij¢ oikopévysg St5doKaAo1, the title which 
the teachers at the school of law in Beirut received in 449-50, when 
it was made a metropolis. The Dionysiaca would have been composed 
in the period 450-70, rather at the end, since neither Cyrus (7. 435-57) 
nor Proclus (410-85) seem to have been under its influence.’ 

— Friedlinder:'” the D. is subsequent to 440 (Nonnus uses Cyrus of Pan- 
opolis and Proclus is not Nonnian) and prior to 490 (first Nonnians at 
the time of Anastasius). 


As for the Paraphrase, the use by Nonnus of the adjective 90tdKo¢ as ap- 
plied to the Virgin has been reckoned decisive. It became a popular or- 
thodox designation in the defence of the double nature of Christ during 
the Council of Ephesus (431),'" but was already used in the fourth cen- 
tury.’ That is why Vian’ reluctantly suggests the decade subsequent 
to the Council as its composition time: it would be a work of youth. 

However, the probable influence of the Commentary on John’s Gos- 
pel written by Cyril of Alexandria would give, for its composition date 
(425-8), the terminus post quem of the Paraphrase.'”’ Livrea suggests 
the Council of Chalcedon as terminus ante quem (451), as its condemna- 
tion of Monophysite theses marked the separation of the Monophysite 
Egyptian Church, and the revaluation of the paraphrase which occurred 
between the Ecclesiastical History by Socrates and that by Sozomen. 
Thus Livrea dates the Paraphrase c. 445-50 AD.'% 

Keydell defined the content of the Dionysiaca as a mosaic on which 
the tesselae opposed and interrelated to each other, hiding the central 
theme of Dionysus’ life. The main concern would not be lineal clarity 
but colour intensity." He thus rejected the theory of Stegemann, who 


101 Friedlander 1912a, 44-9. 

102 Friedlander 1912a, 48-52. 

103 Friedlander 1912a, 44 thought that AP 9.136 (c. 441-2) was previous to Nonnus. 
Also Lind 1934, 69-73. Opposite thesis in Cameron 1982, 230-8. 

104 Keydell 1936a, 904-5. 

105 Collart 1930, 275. Nevertheless, such a term does not appear yet in the commen- 
tary to the Gospel of John by Cyril: cf. Golega 1930, 109. 

106 Vian 1976, xviii. 

107 Golega 1930, 110-11; Livrea 1987, 444; De Stefani 2002, 9. 

108 Livrea 1987, 445. 

109 Keydell 1936c, 910. 
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held that the underlying pattern was the BaotduKds Adyos (royal encomi- 
um) of Menander Rhetor (368-77),'"° without explaining how the poet 
adapted it. Such theory was taken up by Vian and Lasky in the 70s!" 
and it is nowadays regarded as communis opinio, not minimising the 
structural importance of genealogy, metamorphosis and smaller compos- 
itive units. 

The content of the Dionysiaca'” can be outlined like this: 


1-12: Antecedents and youth of Dionysus 
1.1-5.561: Antecedents 

1.1-44 Proem 

1.45-137, 321-61 Rape of Europe 

1.138—320, 1.362—2.712 Typhonomachy 

3.1—4.248 Cadmus in Samothrace; he leaves with 
Harmonia (Aphrodite’s daughter) 

4.249—5.87 Cadmus in Greece 

5.88-189 Wedding of Cadmus and Harmonia 

5.190-561 Offspring 

5.562—12.397: Birth and youth of Dionysus 

5.562—6.388 Story of Zagreus, flood 

7.1-109 Aion asks for the redemption of humanity 

7.110-—9.242 Zeus and Semele, birth and first youth of 
Dionysus 

9.243-10.138 Ino and Athamas 

10.139-12.397 Dionysus and Ampelos, discovery of 
wine 

11.313-12.137 Calamos and Carpos; the Hours visit 
Helios (predictions) 


13-24: Trip to India (until the arrival at the city of the Indians) 
13.1-—34 Zeus orders Dionysus to subdue the Indians 
13.35-568 Catalogue of mortal troops 
14.1-227 Catalogue of heroic troops 
14.228—46 Dionysus gets ready for the battle 
14.247-17.86 Trip to Asia Minor 
14.269-15.168 First battle against the Indians (Astraeis) 


110 Stegemann 1930, 210-31; Gerstinger 1943-7: the poem was to be framed in the 
progymnasmatic tradition of the encomium. 

111 Vian 1976, xx-xxi; Lasky 1978. 

112 Cf. Keydell 1936c, 905-9; Vian 1976, xxu ff.; 1991b, 1994b; Giraudet 2005; Chu- 
vin 2006. Cf. also Shorrock 2001, who aims to show that the Dionysiaca were 
composed as a full epic cicle. 
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15.169-16.405 Episode of Nicaea 

17.87-—397 Second battle against the Indians, in the Taurus, against 
Orontes 

18.1—20.141 Visit to Staphylos, King of the Assyrians 

20.142—21.199 Trip to Arabia via Tyre and Biblos, encounter with 
Lycurgus 

21.200—78 The Satyr Pherespondos sent as ambassador to the 
Indian King Deriades 

21.279—24.348 Arrival in India 

22.136—23.116 Battle on the banks of the Hydaspes against the 
Indians (Thureus) 

23.117-24.142 Battle against Hydaspes and victory 

24.143-348 Victory of the Bacchants, story of weaving Aphrodite 


25—40.291: War with the Indians — Indiad 


25 Second proem and description of Dionysus’ shield 
26 Athena deceives Deriades in a dream; he summons his troops; 
catalogue 
27 Arrangements in the Indian and Dionysiac armies and among the 
gods 
28.29—29.322 First day of battle: 
28.45—112 Aristeia of Indian Corymbasos 
28.172—330 Exploits of Cyclopes and Corybantes 
29.15—322 Exploits of the army of Dionysus and defeat of the 
Indians 
29.323-81 Dream of Ares, who abandons the battlefield 
30.13-325 Aristeias of Morrheus and Tectaphus 
31.4—32.299 Hera deceives Zeus and facilitates Indian victory 
34.123-—36.480 Second day of battle: 
34.123-35.261 Absence of Dionysus; the Bacchic army is 
defeated 
35.262-—390 End of Zeus’ deceit; Hera heals Dionysus 
36.3-—132 Theomachia 
36.133-—290 Confrontation of the two armies 
36.291 -—390 Singular combat between Dionysus and Deriades 
36.391 -—480 Truce 
37 Funerary games 
38-40.100 Predictions, final battle, death of Deriades 
40.101-—297 Mourning of the Indians and reactions of the conquering 
army 


40.291—48.978: Return to Phrygia and trip to Europe 


40.291—43: Return to Phrygia 
40.291-—580 Visit to Tyre 
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41-3 Dionysus tries to conquer Beroe, Aphrodite’s 
daughter, but is defeated by Poseidon in a naval battle 
(Zeus’ orders) 

44-8: Trip to Europe, return to Phrygia, apotheosis 

44-6 Dionysus in Thebes, Pentheus 

47.1—264 Dionysus in Athens, Icarius 

47.265-—471 Dionysus in Naxos, Ariadna 

47.472-—741 Dionysus in Argos, fight with Perseus 

48.1—89 Return to Thrace, Gigantomachia 

48.90-—237 Fight with Pallene 

48.238-973 Return to Phrygia, Aura, Iacchus is born 
(his brother dies) 

48.974-8 Apotheosis 


The size of this work leads to contradictions and similarities between cer- 
tain episodes bring about repetitions. Both are part of Nonnus’ style, 
though they have been attributed to the fact that the poem is supposedly 
unfinished.''? Collart and Keydell'" tried to explain the typical ‘disorder’ 
in the poem as a result of its creation process: Nonnus would have ‘swol- 
len’ an initial nucleus and abandoned its composition after converting to 
Christianity. The surviving text would be the product of the work of an 
editor who, after the death of Nonnus, would have gathered the bulk of 
his work and added some loose passages still unfinished. 

In fact, there is no evidence for this and it would be virtually impos- 
sible to distinguish the primary passages from the additions. We would be 
applying the nineteenth-century analytic interpretation of the Homeric 
poems to the Dionysiaca, later by more than a millennium and character- 
ised, from its very proem (D. 1.15), by zouxiAia.'”” The zorkiita affects the 
narration and the style, baroque and disproportionate, the counterpoint 
of the classical ideal:''® intensity, redundancy,'’’ and subtle relationships 
take priority (hence the carefulness when choosing epithets and using 


113 Keydell 1936c, 910; Collart 1930, 40-8. On the contrary, cf. Vian 1976, xxvi- 
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chiasmus) and so do the musical effects, often associated to plays on 
words.''® 

To what sort of reading public did Nonnus devote all these formal ef- 
forts? There is no clue about it, but we can infer that they must have been 
very learned readers, capable of appreciating such complicated style and 
perceiving the allusions to other authors and the different intertextual 
games. Chuvin'”” says that it was an aristocratic reading public, made 
up both of Christians and pagans, in line with the theory that the Dio- 
nysiaca would not sound unpleasant to a Christian ear. 

The Dionysiaca did not emerge in a thematic vacuum: among the im- 
mediate predecessors'”” we know of the existence of the Bassarica, the 
work of an unknown Dionysius, earlier than Oppian, of which some frag- 
ments have survived; also of four books of Dionysiaca or Bassarica and 
one On Ariadna, works of Soterichus Oasites (from the time of Diocle- 
tian). To them we can add the Dionysiac excursus in Oppian’s Cynegetica 
4.230-319'” and the significant presence of the god in hymnic poetry, as 
shown by P. Ross.Georg. 1.11 (= Heitsch 56),'*? several orphic hymns (30, 
45-57, 50, 52, 53) and AP 9.524 Hymn to Dionysus made of epithets in 
alphabetical order. 

Judging by the surviving remains, Nonnus knew and used Dionysius’ 
Bassarica for the war against the Indians’ and Euphorion’s Dionysus for 
the god’s triumphal trip around Greece.'” Several times he also recounts 
passages from the Gigantomachy, which he might have known through 
Dionysius’ Gigantias,'*° and / or the Heroic Theogamies by Pisander of 
Laranda. They are, no doubt, the sources of part of the mythological ma- 
terial of the Dionysiaca, though Dionysiac mythology includes local 
myths as well, particularly in the Hdétpia of Byzantium, Nicaea, Tarsus, 
Beryto and Tyre.'”” 
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As would be expected, Nonnus’ first reference and rival is Homer,'* 
from the number of cantos in the Dionysiaca, equal with the Iliad and the 
Odyssey together, to the Homeric reminiscences in vocabulary and the 
typical scenes. He also mentions Hesiod (13.76) and Pindar (25.21). In 
spite of the allusions to Callimachus, he seems to have only second- 
hand knowledge of Hellenistic poetry, with some exceptions.’ On the 
other hand, we know that he read Apollonius Rhodius, as he refers to 
him.'*° Numerous examples of the epigram show its clear mark in Non- 
nus’ work.'*! The novel (particularly Achilles Tatius) provides the intri- 
cate plots and the treatment of digression, as far as the technique is con- 
cerned, but also its peculiar eroticism'” and perhaps its irony.’* It is also 
quite clear that Euripides’ Bacchae has left its mark in the Pentheid 
(bks. 44-6).'™4 

As for the Latin authors, a significant number of elements in the Dio- 
nysiaca remind us of Ovid and there have been some that have attributed 
it to a common Hellenistic source’* and others who have believed that it 
was due to the fact that Nonnus knew the Metamorphoses.'*® It is more 
difficult to perceive Virgil’s influence,'*’ though, if he could read Latin, 
Virgil would have been the first poet he read. 

The other poem by Nonnus, The Paraphrase of the Gospel of John, is 
a hexametric version of the fourth gospel, to the 21 chapters of which 21 
cantos correspond. It is still to be discovered exactly what text of the Gos- 
pel the poet had in front of him, though he frequently resorts to a contam- 
inatio of New Testament episodes to enrich the text he had as a base.'** 
From the analysis of the poem, especially from the prologue (P. 1.1- 
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58),'’ it can be inferred that the author attaches himself to antiarian or- 
thodoxy (1.19 ziotic dp61)), later than the Nicaean creed and earlier than 
the dogma of Chalcedon, and closely related to Cyril and Gregory of Na- 
zianzus.'“’ This is not an obstacle to including some expressions of Neo- 
platonic origin, which coincide with the interest that the Gospel of 
John (especially the Hymn to the Logos that it begins with) raised in Neo- 
platonic environments.'*! 

As happens in the Dionysiaca, the influence of Homeric,'” Hellenis- 
tic'* and Imperial poetry can be perceived throughout, but now it is in- 
termingled with the Christian text, which goes beyond the Gospels.'“ It 
is necessary to bear in mind Christian authors like Cyril and Gregory 
of Nazianzus'” and the different links with the liturgy.'*° Obviously, the 
relationship that the Christian poet shows with the Scripture is quite dif- 
ferent from the one that the pagan poet shows with the topic about which 
he writes.’ 

Agosti'* favours Alexandria as the context for the creation of the 
Paraphrase, though he does not rule out Panopolis. Livrea holds that 
the reading public of this work was one made up of pagans, but also of 
Christians capable of overcoming the paganising forms of the poem.'”” 
Nevertheless, as Agosti admits, only Christians could recognise the litur- 
gical echoes and utterly value the translation of the Gospel into Nonnian 
lines, although there might have been pagans among them. In this genre 
the evangelising function’ is always present and it can be perceived in 
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the confrontation of the pagan 8etoc dviip with the Christian 0ed¢ dvijp, of 
the pagan miracles with the real miracle of Christ.'*! 

A surprising fact about Nonnus is that of his works, despite their over- 
all popularity, we have just five folios of a papyrus codex of big size from 
the sixth century,’ containing part of books 14-16 of the Dionysiaca. 
The final subscriptio of canto 14 and in the title of 15 attribute the 
work to Nonnus. 


Musaeus 


Nothing at all is known about Musaeus: only his Hero and Leander re- 
mains.’ He is described as Movoatov ypappatikod in some of the Hero 
and Leander’s manuscripts, which makes us think of a poet similar to Tri- 
phiodorus, with a difference of 200 years.'* The reconstruction’? of the 
environment where his work was composed is therefore unsure. As 
there are not any facts about his origin, his close relationship with Nonnus 
has made scholars think he was Egyptian. 

His Hero and Leander, though quite different in character from Non- 
nus’ poems, shares some features such as metrics and phraseology with 
them. Keydell'*° demonstrated that its parallelism with Colluthus’ Rape 
of Helen (certainly dated from the reign of Anastasius, 491-518) is due 
to Colluthus’ imitation of Musaeus. These two facts have lead experts 
to date him between the latter part of the fifth century and early sixth 
century.’*” 
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Musaeus also shows a special relationship with the members of the 
school of Gaza, with whom he shares some stylistic features, above all 
the use of verbal moods and tenses, as well as the paragraph construction 
and the free use of figures.'** There are also two letters addressed by Pro- 
copius of Gaza (c. 465 — c. 528) to a Musaeus,’” a poet from the circle of 
Procopius’ Alexandrian friends. He could be the same person,'® which 
would provide one more connection with the school of Gaza. 

Hero and Leander reproduces a novelistic plot'®' with a tragic tone 
not free from humourous traits: the love story of two youths'” who 
meet at a feast of Aphrodite and Adonis and fall in love. Each of them 
lives on one of the Hellespont banks, and from then on Leander swims 
across it every night to meet his beloved, who leads him with the light 
of a lamp. One stormy night, the lamp goes out and Leander drowns, 
and when, on the following morning, Hero finds his corpse, she commits 
suicide. 

Musaeus knows and works upon not only Nonnus’ works'® but also 
Homer’s,'“ the Hymn to Aphrodite and the Batrachomyomachy, Works 
and Days by Hesiod, Euripides, Apollonius Rhodius,'® Callimachus,'” 
the bucolic poets, Lycophron,'®” Dionysius the Periegete, the Bassarica'® 
and Oppian’s Halieutica. However, it is very unlikely that the passages 
and even turns of phrase common with Heroids 18 and 19 are due to Mu- 
saeus’ use of Ovid, because they are common in erotic literature’® and 
ascribable to the rhetoric parameters usually applied in schools. 
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Possible loans from the New Testament are harder to defend, as an- 
tecedents of the passages in question can be found in Homer and Non- 
nus.'” On the contrary, it is certain that he borrows from Nonnus’ Para- 
phrase and from Gregory of Nazianzus’ poetry. This makes it difficult to 
deny that he was Christian,'” but does not justify the theory of Gelzer,'” 
who thinks that Hero is a Neoplatonic Christian allegory, basing himself 
on Musaeus’ knowledge of Plato and Proclus. 

Finally, it is useful to make a brief reference to the relationship be- 
tween Musaeus’ work and the papyri which might have dealt with the 
same story. P. Ryl. 3.486 (MP? 1783) brings out some badly preserved hex- 
ameters from the first century AD.'” They probably do not keep a direct 
relationship with Musaeus, but allow us to infer that the story was already 
known in Egypt and, according to Cribiore,'” that this type of text was 
dealt with in the school system. On the contrary, P Oxy. 6.864 fr.6,'” 
part of a third century florilegium, where we read a messenger’s words 
about a woman who is mourning on the bank of the Hellespont before 
a shipwrecked man’s body, may have nothing to do with it. The same 
can be said about BKT 9.153 (SH 901A, MP? 1793.1), the remains of a 
codex from the fourth or fifth century, which preserves a poem in hexam- 
eters with coincidences with the story of Hero and Leander.'” 

Musaeus influenced not only Colluthus but also Christodorus of Cop- 
tos, John of Gaza, Paul the Silentiary, Agathias and Macedonius of Thes- 
salonica II,'”’ which leads Gelzer to say that he was a real authority in his 
time and immediately later.'” 
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Colluthus 


According to the Suda (K 1951), Colluthus'” was from Lycopolis,'® lived 
during the reign of Anastasius (491-518) and wrote epic poems: 
Calydoniaca in six books (about the Calydonian boar hunt), [epouwd 
(perhaps on the victory of Emperor Anastasius over the Persians in 
506)'*' and some hexametric encomia. Surprisingly enough, the Suda 
does not say anything about the Rape of Helen (Apnayy ‘Edévyc),'” the 
only one of his works to survive. Nothing is known about his beliefs. 

The Rape of Helen is a hexametric epyllion of 392 lines which deals 
with the origins of the war of Troy from the wedding of Thetis and Peleus, 
when the despised Eris throws the apple that gives rise to the beauty con- 
test of Aphrodite, Hera and Athena. After the toilette of the three god- 
desses comes the judgement of Paris, who allows himself to be seduced by 
Aphrodite’s promise and leaves for Sparta at once, in search of Helen, his 
prize. Helen falls in love with the Trojan prince and freely makes the de- 
cision to go with him. They run away leaving Hermione inconsolable, and 
the poem finishes with their arrival in Troy. 

The poem is heir to Homer and Nonnus,'™ but also to Triphiodorus 
and Musaeus. Apollonius Rhodius occupies a special place as far as influ- 
ences are concerned.™ It is more complicated to decide on the influence 
of Alexandrian poetry: its technique for building consecutive images,'* 
bucolic tone and pathetic interventions have their primary origin, no 
doubt, in Callimachus and Theocritus, but first-hand knowledge of the 
work of either of them cannot be demonstrated, nor that he depended 
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on a lost Alexandrian model.'*° As for previous treatments of the prelimi- 
naries of the war, he certainly did not know the Kypria, Stesichorus and 
the Encomium of Helen by both Gorgias and Isocrates. Ovid’s (Heroids 
16) or Lucian’s (Deor. Dial. 20) influence on him cannot be demonstrat- 
ed, as they all share a direct relationship with schooling, clear in the pres- 
ence of pre-Homeric mythical subjects (such as the judgement of the god- 
desses) in school drills on papyrus.'*’ Besides literary references, we can- 
not forget that this episode had been the subject matter of numerous 
works of art.'** 

The poem’s composition is meticulous and very elaborate in its de- 
tails. Its recherché and erudite vocabulary, full of glosses, is also remark- 
able.'® 


Cyrus of Panopolis 


Panopolite Cyrus,'*”? about whose previous life nothing is known, proba- 


bly became a member of the court of Constantinople after reciting a 
poem which caused Empress Eudocia to admire him.’”! His political ca- 
reer under Theodosius II,'? with Eudocia’s protection, was quite rapid: 
he was Prefect of the city in 439 and of the Eastern Praetorium, an unusu- 
al accumulation of offices. He reached the Consulate in 441 and was made 
a patrician.” He became very popular through a building and embellish- 
ment programme for the city after the 437 earthquake’ and was the first 
Prefect to issue edicts in Greek.'” 

Having achieved such high positions, Cyrus was removed from office 
as a result of a series of palace intrigues of chamberlain Chrysaphius, who 
aspired to be the only controller of absolute power: he may have made 
the Emperor feel threatened by the Panopolite’s popularity or accused 
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him of militant paganism.'’"° The Emperor sent Cyrus as bishop to Co- 
tyaeum, in Phrygia.'*’ There he shut himself in the Episcopal See, until 
he was forced to preach the Christmas homily, which has survived in its 
entirety:'* “Brethren, let us honour the birth of God, our Saviour, in si- 
lence, because the Word of God was conceived in the holy Virgin, 
through listening and alone; to Him be the glory for ever and ever. 
Amen.” 

As it was understood that he had been sent to exile as a consequence 
of his pagan beliefs and that the Emperor had made him convert, it was 
thought that he had proved his conversion in the Christmas homily, which 
would have saved him from being lynched like the four preceding bish- 
ops.’ The analysis of his homily,””’ however, reveals that he uses a Pat- 
ristic topos. Also, in line with the sermons by Proclus, bishop of Constan- 
tinople since 437, he makes a defence of the virginity of the Mother of 
God (@eotékoc), through which he rejects the Nestorian practice of mak- 
ing her the mother of Christ’s humanity only. Therefore Cyrus rapidly de- 
fined himself as an orthodox with theological knowledge before an audi- 
ence who had lynched his preceding Nestorian bishops. This goes along 
with the fact that during his prefecture in Constantinople he had support- 
ed the building of the Church of the Theotokos. 

As for his activities in the subsequent years, after the death of Theo- 
dosius (450) he resigned from his Episcopal see and returned to Constan- 
tinople, where he lived until the reign of Leo.” He was in touch with 
Daniel the Stylite, to whom he dedicated a poem on the pillar upon 
which he lived.” 

It is difficult to know exactly what he really wrote, as no titles of his 
works survive. In the Palatine Anthology, seven poems are attributed to 
him (7.557; 9.136, 623, 808, 809, 813; 15.9), though, according to Alan 


196 Cameron 1982, 256-70. 

197 On leaving Constantinople he wrote AP 9.136, perhaps preserved incomplete. 
About the diocese, cf. Cameron 1982, 223. 

198 J. Malalas, Chron. 362 (Bonn) and Theophanes, Chronographia A. M. 5937, 
96-7 (de Boor). 

199 Cf. Cameron 1965, 471-7, 497-8; Kaegi 1966. 

200 Gregory 1975. Resumed in Cameron 1982, 239-45. Baldwin 1982a shows that 
the situation where Cyrus preached his brief homily is not unique and provides 
literary parallels of the poem dedicated to Daniel the Stylite (AP 1.99). 

201 Cf. Cameron 1982, 223-4. 

202 Life of Daniel the Stilite, §31 ff. (Analecta Bollandiana xxxii [1913], 150 ff.). The 
poem is extant, too, as AP 1.99. Cf. Cameron 1982, 247-54. 
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Cameron,”” only 15.9 (a panegyric),’™ 9.136 (a pastoral threnody on his 
leaving for exile)” and maybe 1.99 (to Daniel the Stylite) are his.” Be- 
sides, he seems to be the author of a Passion of St Menas, a martyr from 
Panopolis, whom he describes as living in Cotyaeum and presents as an 
exact replica of the Gordius in the homily of Basil of Caesarea.” 


Christodorus of Coptus 


Very little is known about Christodorus:** the Suda calls him énonowc¢ 


(hexametric poet), the son of Paniscus, says that he was from Coptus, 
in the Thebaid, and places his dk in the reign of Anastasius (491- 
518).%” To him are attributed “Ioavpiké in six books, which probably 
dealt with Emperor Anastasius’ victory over the Isaurians (497),”'° six 
Ildétpia (Constantinople, Thessalonica, Nacle, Miletus, Tralles and Aphro- 
disias), and some Lydiaca*"' about the mythical history of Lydia. To these 
the Suda adds an &AAa 20AA6. His description in hexameters of the statues 
in the thermae of a gymnasium called Zeuxippus’ in AP 2 has survived,’ 


203 Cameron 1982, 226—7. Concerning his relationship with Nonnus, Cameron 1982, 
235-9 (“[239] There is more than a chance that Cyrus is the earliest extant read- 
er of Nonnus”). 

204 Cf. commentary in Viljamaa 1968, 115-16 and Cameron 1982, 228-30. It is 
probably the fragment of a longer panegyric dedicated to Theodosius. Cameron 
(p. 230) dates it before the wedding of Eudoxia, Theodosius’ daughter, c. 435, 
before he started his political career. 

205 About rhetorical lament in late poetry, cf. Viljamaa 1968, 118 ff. Cf. the analysis 
of the poem in Cameron 1982, 230-5. 

206 Cameron 1982, 254. 

207 Cf. Peeters 1950, 32 ff.; Cameron 1982, 245-7. 

208 Suda X 525 Adler; Baumgarten 1899; PLRE II, 293, s.v. “Christodorus, poet L V/ 
E VI”; Ch. Selzer, “Christodorus”, BNP 3, 268-9. In spite of Baumgarten’s 
opinion, he seems to be a different person from his namesake in the next 
entry of the Suda: cf. Cameron 1965, p. 475, n. 33. 

209 Christodorus dedicates several encomiastic verses to Anastasius: cf. AP 2.398-— 
406. 

210 Cf. Tissoni 2000a, 16. 

211 Two lines have been preserved in a scholium: Schol. A ad Hom. Il. 2.461 (= 
Heitsch S 8.1). Cf. Tissoni 2000a, 17-18. 

212 Waltz 1960; Tissoni 2000a. Cameron 1973, 154 places the Description c. 500; Tis- 
soni 2000, 21 ff. proposes year 503 AD as terminus post quem for the poem (the 
year when the panegyric of Priscianus was composed). 
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as well as two epigrams: AP 7.697 and 698, about the death of John of 
Epidamnus, Governor of Illiria and Anastasius’ son-in-law.” 

The only thing known about his religious beliefs”"’ is that he wrote a 
poem entitled About the pupils of the great Proclus (Mepi tév &kpoatdv 
tod peydéAov Hpdkdov),”> which is likelier to be a pagan’s work rather 
than a Christian’s, given Proclus’ confessed paganism. A name like his, 
however, is hardly applicable to a pagan. The Suda (X 526 Adler) in- 
cludes an entry on a second Christodorus, vir illustris from the Thebaid, 
author of a hexametric [xeutica and some Miracles of the saints Anar- 
gyros, Cosmas and Damian. 

His Description deals with the 80 statues which decorated Zeuxippus’ 
thermae in Constantinople. The thermae dated back to Septimius Se- 
verus’ times, but Constantine had reformed them and provided them 
with a gallery of statues.”'° The collection was destroyed in Nika’s revolt 
(532), so we do not know to what extent the poet is faithful to his subject 
matter. Obviously, though, his objective was not that of an art critic but of 
a poet who took those images and also details of others as a source of in- 
spiration and expressed himself by means of epic forms. It is very likely 
that his description was introduced by a prologue which was not included 
in the Anthology,’ perhaps because only the description was useful for 
teaching purposes.”'* 

The description seems to follow the order in which the figures were 
arranged. They often had their names on their bases, though sometimes 
the poet seems not to be sure as to whom the statue that he is describing 
represented (cf. 228 ff., 393-5, 407 ff.). All of them share an air of life and 
intelligence reflected in various ways: their attitude, thoughts and feelings 
are evoked.””” The poet tries to show a faithful description of every statue 


213 Reedited and commented in Tissoni 2000a, 24—36. Nevertheless cf. Eudociae 
Augustae Violarium s.v. Xpiotdd@poc (1010 Hepi XptotosmHpov tod zomrtod), 
where he is also attributed three books of epigrams and four of letters. 

214 Cameron 1965, 475. 

215 By whom a hexameter verse remains: Ioah. Lydus, De Magg. 3.26 = Heitsch S8. 
Cf. Tissoni 2000a, 18, 37-44. About his relationship with the school of Proclus, 
cf. Saffrey 1990, 160-3. 

216 Cf. Bassett 1996; 2004, 160-85; Kaldellis 2007. 

217 Baumgarten 1899 thought that the description is incomplete and that neither the 
beginning nor the end have survived; Waltz 1960, p. 53, n. 7, on the contrary, be- 
lieved that he just avoided the statues of contemporary personages. Cf. Tissoni 
2000a, 50, 63; Whitby 2003a, 595. 

218 Zumbo 1998, 37. 

219 Cf. Tissoni 2000a, 50, 54. 
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but also uses openly literary models:”? Homer,”' Alexandrian authors*” 
and Quintus of Smyrna. 

Christodorus frequently uses Homeric and Nonnian hapax and on 
some occasions he presents neologisms with which he aimed to boast 
an elevated phraseology.’ He uses eleven different hexametric forms, 
against the nine used by Nonnus, and in general he quite closely follows 
the various “Nonnian” metric rules.” 


3.2. Works known only through inscriptions, papyri, 
parchment and tablets 


As the medieval transmission has been quite selective as far as quality 
and subjects are concerned, the works known through inscriptions (Ptol- 
emagrios’ monument), papyri, parchment and tablets? allow us to have a 
clearer idea about the evolution of language, style, metrics and genre and 
the different reasons why certain types of hexameters were written as well 
as the reasons for their different qualities. 

A catalogue of 59 papyri, parchments and wood pieces and an inscrip- 
tion containing hexametric poems dated from the third to sixth centuries 
is offered below. On many occasions they are not epic compositions sensu 
stricto, but all of them incorporate content and / or formal aspects found 
in epic poetry.”° Not all of them come from the area around Panopolis, 


220 Tissoni 2000a, 58-60, 65-9. 

221 In fact, the description of the statue of Homer (311-50) is the most elaborated 
one. 

222 E.g., the description of the statue of Artemis (306-10) suggests an imitation of 
Callimachus’ Hymn to Artemis. Cf. Tissoni 2000b, 216. 

223 Cf. Tissoni 2000a, 61-2. 

224 Tissoni 2000a, 69-73. 

225 The poetic fragments from the Imperial period preserved were collected and 
edited in the 1960s by Heitsch, who counted on the precedent of the bilingual 
edition of literary papyri by Page. Cf. the review of Heitsch’s book in West 1963. 

226 Hymns are left out: PHarr. 1.6 (2"/3"™ c., Hymn to Demeter), P-Chic. 2 (2"/3" 
c.; Hymns to Aphrodite, Apollo, Dionysus and Artemis-Hecate); PGM 6 (2°¢/ 
3 c.; Hymn to Helios-Apollo), P Ross.Georg. 1.11 (3 c., Hymn to Dionysus), 
PGM 17 b (3 c.; Hymn to Hermes), PSI 7.844 (3™ c.?, Hymn to Isis), PGM 
12 (il. 193-201; 3/4" c.; Hymn to the Pantocrator), PRain.1.4 (3/4" c.; 
Hymn to Pan?), PGM 3 (ll. 198-228, 549-58; Hymns to Helios and the Pantoc- 
rator), PGM 4 (3"/4" c.; Hymns to Typhon, Hecate, Helios, Selene, Artemis, Se- 
lene-Artemis and Aphrodite), PGM 7 (Il. 668-78; 3"/4" c.; Hymn to Hermes), 
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but they have been included because of the difficulties to determine the 
origin of many of them and to show a more comprehensive vision of the 
contemporary production. 

The entries in this catalogue have been ordered chronologically and 
are intended to be as comprehensive as possible.””” To facilitate their no- 
menclature and later references, each entry has been given a number, ac- 
cording to its position in this catalogue, and a title, besides its edition and 
the number it is given in other catalogues.” In the cases where, due to the 
fragmentary conservation, the title is not known or cannot be deduced, 
one or some of its most outstanding elements have been used as such. 
The works preserved in the same support have been included under the 
same heading, though they are studied separately. On most occasions I 
depend on previous research. 

Where possible, I have included information about the edition, bib- 
liography, author, provenance, dating, physical description, content and 
stylistic and metric characteristics, use and comparative material of 
each work. Entries for which there is no evidence are omitted. The edi- 
tions and the bibliographical data are presented chronologically. Under 
‘author’, the various conjectures about what the author of that poem 
was like are indicated. In most cases, only an approximate dating of the 
material could be obtained, but where the date of composition is 
known, it is stated. I have not included compositions dated as previous 
to the third century AD, even if they are first attested in the period 
here studied.” The ‘physical description’ includes information about 
the material, form and hand used. Subsequently, a summary of the con- 


PGM 5 (ll. 400-19; 4" c.; Hymn to Hermes), PGM 1-2 (4"/5" c.; Hymns to 
Apollo, Helius and Apollo-Helius). Astrological poetry (PSI 3.157, P- Laur. inv. 
11/27, P.Berol. s.n. as quoted in PSchubart, p. 37) was beyond my reach. 

227 I have not been able to track Worp 1998, 215: “On the reverse side of the papy- 
tus listed as van Haelst 672, stands an unpublished (?) pagan literary (mytholog- 
ical) text from Jena which may come from Panopolis or Apollinopolis Magna; it 
dates from the IIrd / IVth century”. Due to their extremely fragmentary condi- 
tion I have left out P-Ant. 3.116 and 118; Luiselli 2003, frags. 3-5. Edgar 1926, 13 
reproduces three lines mentioning Cyrene, out of context and with no apparatus 
(Cairo, Egyptian Museum JdE 47270 = LDAB 10828 = MP® 1842). SEG 
24.1243, a 5'*-6" c. inscriptional epigram, is of unknown provenance, though it 
has been ascribed to Egypt. 

228 “Leuven Database of Ancient Books” (LDAB), The Mertens-Pack* Database 
Project (MP*). Papyri related to school have been included in Cribiore 1996, 
which will be referred to as ‘Cribiore’. 

229 E.g. P.Oxy. 69.4714 is not included because, although the roll is ascribed to the 
3 c., the composition is assigned to the 1“ c. BC or to the 1“ or 24 c. AD. 
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tent is given if it is necessary for a general outlook of the composition and 
the stylistic and metric characteristics are examined. Under ‘use’, the pos- 
sible function of the composition is shown, taking into account the inter- 
action of the various elements in a roll or codex. Other compositions to 
which the one in question may be similar and papyri from the same lot 
are also mentioned. 


1. Ptolemagrios’ Monument 
(I. Milne 9267 = S.E.G. 8. 363 + 638 = I. métriques 1144115) 


Editions: Milne 1901; Milne 1905, 48-50, no. 9267; Bernand 1969, pp. 442-4, 
nos. 114-15; Peek 1973, 239-45; catalogue and photo of 115 in Hodjash — Ber- 
lev 1982, no. 208; latest edition of 114, in Criscuolo 2000. 

Bibliography: Guéraud 1935, 1939; Bradford Welles 1946; Wilhelm 1948, 
302-3; Schénbauer 1949; Cameron 1982, 219-20; Costa 1989; Masson 1993, 
167; Martin — Primavesi 1998, 43-4; van Minnen 2000, 451-3; Criscuolo 
2002, 63-7. 

Author: a professional poet (Bradford Welles 1946, 196; Peek 1973, 244); 
Ptolemagrios himself (Wilhelm 1948, 326, for the personal tone of his poems). 

Provenance: Panopolis. 

Dating: 2"*/3™ c. (Criscuolo 2000, Guéraud 1935 and 1939, Bradford Welles 
1946); Schénbauer 1949, between Antoninus Pius and the concession of the 
Bova to Egyptian cities (202); Milne 1901, 1905, Wilhelm 1948 and Bernand 
1969 place it in Augustus’ time for the Emperor’s acclamation. 

Physical description: 1. Métriques 114 is a pillar with four sides, decorated on 
its top part with the same bust of a bearded soldier; underneath, a symbol (an 
eagle, a sea monster, a shield and another animal, perhaps a dog) of the gods 
to whom the poem is devoted (Zeus, Ares, Poseidon and, probably, Hades) 
and a Homeric line (Zeus J/. 2.412, Ares IJ. 5.31 = 455, Poseidon Od. 9.528, 
the one for Hades is lost; they are the only Homeric lines that fitted into this 
context: cf. Costa 1989), followed by the poem in question; the decoration is 
rounded off with some canopic jars of different Egyptian gods and goddesses 
to a total number of fourteen. On J. Métriques 115 cf. Criscuolo 2000, 277: “La 
lastra, tagliata accuratamente sul lato destro di cui é mutila, presenta su quello 
sinistro una raffigurazione, forse non ben conservata o pitt probabilmente non 
bene scolpita, di Min... sormontato da una cornucopia da cui fuoriescono due 
spighe. Proprio tale raffigurazione, per scelta iconografica e posizione, suscita 
qualche perplessita: nessuno ha infatti spiegato quale sarebbe la funzione 
della lastra, che evidentemente non poteva essere murata, e qualche sospetto 
sull’autenticita di un oggetto (o meglio di quale sua parte) che riproduce esatta- 
mente il testo di un altro rinvenimento, [278] ma che é stato inciso con caratter- 
istiche paleografiche sovente diverse”. It shows the text of Poseidon’s side. 

Content and stylistic and metric characteristics: the composition (following 
the order suggested in Criscuolo 2000), after the invocations to the Emperor and 
the gods, deals with the evergetic activities of Ptolemagrios, who seems to have 
met the expenses of the plantation and care of some trees called Perseus, as well 
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as the popular banquets in honour of of Pan; he and his children led a frugal life 
according to philosophy; it can be inferred that Ptolemagrios served in the army 
and due to it he was considerably worn down; it finishes with a new invocation 
to the gods and a mention of the commissioner, which is typical of funerary in- 
scriptions. 

Order of the poems: Milne 1901, 1905, Guéraud 1935, 1939 and Bradford 
Welles 1946 suggested the sequence Ares, Poseidon, Zeus and Hades, probably 
because the first line would start with a self definition (ipi pév && tepfic otpatiic 
dmhovow b<p>oydc), but this does not seem very convincing. Wilhelm suggest- 
ed Zeus, Poseidon, Ares and Hades, starting with the king of gods and an invo- 
cation to the Emperor, more plausible, though the argument loses strength be- 
cause of the subsequent order towards the left. Schonbauer 1949 and Bernand 
1969 first read Poseidon’s narrow side, then Zeus’ and then the opposite side 
(Ares), to finish with Hades’, so that the poem begins, on the one hand with 
the partition of the world between the gods and the author’s religious proclama- 
tion, and on the other with the author’s full name, by way of introduction. Cris- 
cuolo 2000 believes that the most natural order would be to begin with Zeus and 
then, towards the right, Hades, Ares and Poseidon, to end with the signature (“If 
anyone asks you who wrote these words... tell them my name correctly, the 
pious Ptolomeus and Agrios”). 

Metrics: Ares, distichs; Poseidon, hexameters; Hades, 6 hexameters and 7 
scazontic iambi; Zeus, 2 hexameters and an unknown number of distichs. Stylis- 
tic analysis in Peek 1973, 244: “Der Verfasser dieser metrisch untadeligen In- 
schriften, der ganze Verse, ja Versreihen aus Homer oder Hesiod entlehnt, 
wie denn auch seine Epitheta meist dem alten Epos entnommen sind, und fiir 
den als Hauptregel feststand, dass der bestimmte Artikel in poetischer Diktion 
nicht vorkommen diirfe — dieser bemtihte und weitschweifige Versificator... Die 
Gedichte geben sich freilich trotz aller Bemiihungen [245] um einen héheren 
Ton so niichtern und bieder-gegenstandlich... aber auch im ganzen so unbehol- 
fen umstandlich und einfallslos, dass man jenem Gedanken wirklich einen Au- 
genblick Raum geben mag, zumal Wiederholungen... verraten, wie begrenzt 
der Wortschatz war, tiber den der Verfasser verfiigte (er hat auch stockprosai- 
sche Worter wie kttotc 1 16 und bajpepos I 15 nicht verschmét). Aber die vie- 
len Epitheta, unter denen sich (scheinbare) Neubildungen wie kedatvoetig I 6, 
veldgutog I 13, raAadevtos I 15 oder seltenere wie kvpdktumoc 15, dpecoivdpos 
IV 3, caynedpoc IV 10... befinden, hatten einem noch so eifrigen Homerleser 
schwerlich zur Verfiigung gestanden”. Nonnus does not know it: cf. Livrea 
1989, 20. 

Use: Criscuolo 2000, funerary monument; Guéraud 1939, Bradford Welles 
1946, Wilhelm 1948, Schénbauer 1949 and Bernand 1969 considered 114 as part 
of an honorary monument, perhaps erected in a garden, of which other stones 
(among them 115) would be part. 
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2. Ruin of the town 
(P. Heid. inv. G 239p = MP? 1810.01 = LDAB 8245) 


Edition: De Stefani 2000. 

Dating: 2"¢-3" c. 

Physical description: ed. pr. p. 56 “frammento papiraceo di colore scuro, 
mutilo in tutti i lati, bianco sul verso. La grafia si caratterizza come una calligra- 
fica regolare, databile con approssimazione al II-III d.C.”. 

Content, stylistic and metric characteristics: on the difficult reconstruction 
of the contents, cf. ed. pr., 57-8. L. 6 (ade Té]eimev dpHia Sodpa te tép[ve) shares 
a iunctura with Nonnus (D. 29.87 Anpiddngs prdcéeiev apiia Sovpata vndov; cf. 
also D. 2.100—2). 


3. Bacchus 
(BKT 9.70 [P.Berol. inv. 21167] = MP? 1984.5 = LDAB 4976) 


Editions: ed. pr. Maehler 1970, 159-61 (No. 2); ed. altera G. Ioannidou, BKT 
9.70. 

Provenance: Oxyrhynchus? 

Dating: (ed. pr. and ed. altera) 2"! / 3" c. 

Physical description: strip of a papyrus roll; a rather angular hand, with a 
slope towards the right. 

Content, stylistic and metric characteristics: Maehler 1970, 159 “Zum Inhalt 
lasst sich nicht viel mehr sagen als dass es sich um ein Gedicht ‘dionysichen 
Charakters’ handelt. Bakchos und Persephone sind genannt (4.12), die Eumeni- 
den (14a...), eine Priesterin kommt vor (3), und es ist von einem Hirsch die 
Rede (7?. 20)... [160] ...Da in Vers 17 teAetat erwahnt werden, kénnte man 
auch an einen ‘orphischen’ Hymnus denken, allerdings scheinen die dort so 
charakteristischen Anrufungen hier zu fehlen”. 


4. Rheghium 
(PSI 15.1466 = MP® 1837.1 = LDAB 5013) 


Edition: PSI 15.1466 (pp. 39-42). 

Bibliography: Crisci 1970, 90; Pernigotti 2003, 64. 

Dating: 2°4 / 3" c. 

Physical description: ed. pr. p. 39 “Frammento di volumen papiraceo, bianco 
nel verso, di provenienza incerta, riferibile, per le caratteristiche della scrittura, 
alla fine del II? o pit. probabilmente all’inizio dell HI’”. To be compared to 
P.Oxy. 42.2999. Beginnings of 14 hexameters. End of the narration marked by 
a diacritical sign not described. 

Content, stylistic and metric characteristics: after the ‘Piyyiov which can be 
read in line 9 and taking into account the presence of a crying character (10 
TOAAG 5é Saxptboac, 14 whpeto ynpadénv) the ed.pr. relates the fragment to the 
foundation of either Rhegium or Croton. Apollod. Bib/.2.5-10 only mentions 
Heracles loosing a bull from Geryon’s herd at Rhegium. Diod. S. 4.24.7 tells 
the legend of the foundation of Croton: Heracles kills Lacinius, who was at- 
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tempting to steal Geryon’s animals, and also Croton, accidentally; to the latter 
he gives a funeral and erects a tomb and foretells that a city should arise there 
bearing Croton’s name. This fragment, then should tell how Heracles (on his 
way to Rhegium?; close to the sea? Cf. 1. 6 ioeté1j¢ always refers to the sea in 
Homer) killed Croton or a similar eponymous hero (8 étAy Ov éxtetwev) and 
then mourned him. L. 13 GAyoc dAaotov éyov is to be related to I/. 24.105 név- 
80g GAaotov éxyovoa peta ppsotv. Cf. also QS 3.595. 


5. The Cup 
(P Rain. 3.15 [P.Vindob. gr. 29333] = MP? 1827 = LDAB 5146) 


Edition: H. Oellacher, P Rain. 3.15 (pp. 22-3). 

Bibliography: Korte 1941, 108. 

Provenance: Fayum. 

Dating: ed. pr. p. 22 “aus der Wende vom II. zum III. Jahrh. n. Chr.”. 

Physical description: ed. pr. p. 22 “Rollenfragment, 8 cm hoch, 2 5 cm breit, 
tragt auf recto Reste einer Urkunde aus der ersten Halfte des II. Jahrh. n. Chr., 
auf Verso oben 2 cm freien Rand, dann 24 Zeilen einer mikroskopisch kleinen, 
zur kursive neigenden rechtsgeneigten Schrift... Das Material ist hellgelb, die 
tinte dick und reinschwarz”. 

Content, stylistic and metric characteristics: ed. pr. p. 22 “Ich méchte in ers- 
ter Linie an ein episches Fragment denken, die Stiitzen ftir einen Elegiker schei- 
nen mir schwach. Crénert erwdgt noch die Moglichkeit, das wir es mit einem 
Prosatext mit poetischen Zitaten zu tun haben. M. E., handelt es sich um die 
Privatabschrift eines Dichters”. Korte 1941, 48: “episches Gedicht”. Too little 
is readable to make any suggestion on the contents: cf.5 Jex «kédvK@v and 
10Jov norrdy Eyyn Epp. 


6. Thasos 
(P. Rain. 3.11 [P Vindob. gr. 29805] = Heitsch 19.28 = MP? 1791 = 
LDAB 794) 


Editions: H. Oellacher, MPER 3.11, pp. 19-20 (Addenda et corrigenda, P. 
Rain. 4, p. 135); Livrea 1973, fr. 83 (introd. p. 20, comm. p. 40). 

Bibliography: Korte 1941, pp. 107-8, no. 939. 

Author: according to H. von Gartringen ap. ed. pr. it belongs to Dionysius’ 
Bassarica. Heitsch and Livrea 1973 included it in the ‘fragmenta dubia’. There is 
no real reason for this attribution. 

Dating: beginning of the 3" c. 

Physical description: ed. pr. p. 19 “Rollenfragment: 4 cm. breit und hoch. 
Material hellgelb, die kraftige, etwas in Bréunchiche spielende Schrift weist 
auf den Anfang des III. Jahrh. n. Chr.” 

Content, stylistic and metric characteristics: the fragment has always been 
understood to be referring to a storm at the sea because of 5 déAA[o1 and 7 
KoxAdéec and supposing that 4 y]A@xtvt tpiai[v is Poseidon’s trident (cf. Nonn. 
D. 8.238, 36.111, 39.281, 42.404, 42.520), not a fishing fork (cf. Opp. H. 3.88, 
5.255, 5.440; QS 7.574). The Thasos in |. 9 is known to be a son of Poseidon 
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or of Agenor who took part in the search for Europa and later founded Thasos: 
cf. Apollod. Bibl. 3.11, Paus. 5.25.12, Nonn. D. 2.679-86 (cf. comm. in Vian 
1976, n. to 2.685; G. Tiirk, RE V.A [1934], col. 1327, s.v. “Thasos 2”). We can 
infer that it was a quality poem when reading 6 BovzeAdtno[1, to be found 
only in AR 4.1342, Nic. Alex. 39 and Opp. Cyn. 1.534. , 


7. Hermes and the Nile — epithalamium 
(P.Oxy. 3.423 = MP? 1820 = LDAB 5281) 


Edition: B. P. Grenfell — A. S. Hunt, P Oxy. 3.423 (pp. 68, 71). 

Bibliography: Blass 1904-6, 265 (no. 192). 

Dating: 3" c. 

Provenance: Oxyrhynchus. 

Physical description: ed. pr. p. 68 “a strip from the bottom of a column con- 
taining on the verso parts of thirteen hexameters in a large and rather rough un- 
cial hand apparently of the third century. The recto of the papyrus is blank”. 

Content, stylistic and metric characteristics: it is clearly an epithalamium. 
After mentioning the inmortals (1. 3 &8avéto1), Hermes (4), the mythical herald 
of weddings (cf. Men. Rh. 400.19—20), is introduced. In I. 7 we read 6uogpoovv[, 
the virtue wished for the spouses in the epithalamia (cf. 34. Epithalamium 
[P-Ryl. 1.17], line 4; Men. Rh. uses the synonym 6pdévoia: 407.14-17, 21-4; 
411.14-16). In ll. 8-9 the poet seems to be talking about his role, as if he had 
just told a myth and were now drawing the comparison with the wedding he 
is attending (cf. Men. Rh. 400.15-22). In line 13 the flood of the Nile 
(x]Anu<p>vpa@v Ntdoc) is mentioned, following the recommendation of incor- 
porating stories of rivers (Men. Rh. 401.28—402.2, 12-14). 

To be compared with: other epithalamia on papyrus and similar composi- 
tions such as 8. Galatea and Apollo (P. Lit. Lond. 38), 31. Heracles and Penelope 
(P.Hal. 2), 34. Epithalamium (P Ryl. 1.17), 51.1 Bridegroom Nile and Bride 
Egypt (PSI 7.845). For the comparison of the union of the couple with that of 
water/river and earth/land, cf. Plut. 366a; AP 9.362; Nonn. D. 3.275—8; 6.339- 
66; 8.244-6; 26.222-—35; 40.324-6, 558-62; 41.28-37. Rhetorical models in 
Men. Rh. 399.11—412.2, [DH] Rhet. ch.2 and 4 U-R. 


8. Galatea and Apollo — Epithalamium 
(P. Lit. Lond. 38 [P.Lond. 3.970] = MP? 1814 = LDAB 5313) 


Edition: H. J. M. Milne, P Lit. Lond. 38. 

Bibliography: Korte 1932, 30 (no. 711); Viljamaa 1968, 34, 38-9, 41-2, 130; 
Uebel 1976, 225. 

Dating: 3" c. 

Physical description: fragment of papyrus, leaning cursive hand. 

Content, stylistic and metric characteristics: Viljamaa 1968, 130 “PLit. 
Lond. 38... is most probably an epithalamium... The beginning of the papyrus 
seems to have a kind of prooemium; no definite conclusions can, however, be 
drawn from the scanty remains of the poem. The poet possibly appeals to Aph- 
rodite and her retinue so in order to obtain a suitable beginning for his wedding 
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song... A little later the poet mentions Apollo (the verses 16, 27, and 30) and 
Galatea (the verses 13, 18, and 21). Apollo’s falling in love with Daphne and 
Polyphemus’ or Pan’s love for Galatea are related in the poem, possibly as ex- 
amples of the power of love”. 

Use: epithalamium. 

To be compared with: Nonn. D. 6.300—25; 14.61—6; 38.227-—94; 40.553-8; 
48.266-7, 390-3. Rhetorical models in Men. Rh. 399.11—412.2, [DH] Rhet. 
ch.2 and 4 U-R. Other epithalamia on papyrus: 7. Hermes and the Nile 
(P.Oxy. 3.423) 31. Heracles and Penelope (PHal.2), 34. Epithalamium 
(PRyl. 1.17), 51.1 Bridegroom Nile and Bride Egypt (PSI 7.845). 


9, Death of the boukolos 
(P. Oxy. 3.434 = MP? 1821 = LDAB 5285) 


Edition: B. P. Grenfell — A. S. Hunt, P Oxy. 3.434 (pp. 70, 76). 

Bibliography: Blass 1904—6, 276 (no. 200). 

Provenance: Oxyrhynchus. 

Dating: 3" c. 

Physical description: ed. pr. p. 70 “parts of two columns remain, written in 
rather large coarse uncials, probably of the third century. On the verso is some 
more writing in a similar but more cursive hand”. 

Content, stylistic and metric characteristics: too little remains to know if we 
are dealing with hexameters or distichs. Cf. ed.pr., 70: “perhaps a @pfjvoc or émt- 
tdgioc. Groups of a few lines (usually four) are separated by a shorter line [12, 
17, 22], which may have contained a refrain”. Blass 1904-6 suggests “ein Kla- 
gelied mit Refrain”. 11 wAeto yoy.[, 16 wAeto py| and perhaps 21 [....]Jotuzov 
A{ may be compared with pastoral refrains for the dead boukolos, such as: 
Bion 1.1-12 da@deto Kaddg “Admvic / dAEto KaAdG "Ad@vic; [Mosch.] 3.7b 
KOAds TéOvaKe pediktés and 11-12 tt Biwv té0vaKev 6 BovKddroc, dtti odv 
avt® / Kai tO wédocg téBvaKe Kal HAEto Awpic do18d; [Theocr.] 23.45 Kardc dé 
po. WAEO’ Etatpoc. Cf. also Nonn. D. 15.399, 403, 409, 414. The Nymphs are 
also mentioned: 13 vvp@dgopov, 15 vvnodv. 


10. Hector 
(P. Oxy. 30.2514 = MP? 1972.6 = LDAB 5385) 


Edition: E. Lobel, P Oxy. 30.2514 (pp. 15-17). 

Provenance: Oxyrhynchus. 

Dating: 3" c. 

Physical description: ed. pr., 16 “col. 1 appears to be in a different and, I 
should have guessed from the very exiguous remains, earlier hand, perhaps of 
the second century. Col. ii is a medium-sized, rather heavy example of the angu- 
lar type used from the second to the fourth century, which I should not suppose 
to be earlier than the third”. 

Content, stylistic and metric characteristics: ed. pr., 15 “if the sign below col. 
ii 26 indicates the end of the piece, it can be deduced from |. 22 that the piece 
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was in hexameters. The only clue to its contents that I see is the mention of Hec- 
tor [in his transcription [1.25 extoptx[]”. 


11. Hexameters about glassblowing 
(P. Oxy. 50.3536 = MP* 1982.2 = LDAB 5383) 


Edition: R. Coles, P Oxy. 50.3536 (pp. 57-9). 

Bibliography: Deroy 1987, 1989; Stern 2007, 349-54. 

Provenance: Oxyrhynchus. 

Dating (ed. pr.): paleographic dating, 3" c.; the composition cannot be ear- 
lier than Roman times, as it was then that glassblowing was invented (cf. Plin. 
HIN 36.27; Flav. Ioseph. Bellum Iudaicum 2.10.25; studied in Forbes 1966, 
150 ff.). 

Physical description: fragment of a papyrus cut out on its four sides on 
which 14 lines are preserved. The fragment is formed by two stuck papyrus 
pieces, which leads us to believe that it might have been a roll. The other side 
is occupied with the remains of a record and another line in the margin, 
which seem to be from the 2™ — 3c. The hexameters (in a leaning documentary 
hand) seem to show a more recent calligraphy. 

Stylistic and metric characteristics: ed. pr., 57 “The etymologically false dep- 
yewvijs (3, cf. n.) gives some indication of the quality of our author”. Deroy 1989, 
184 comments on this poem: “le verrier utilise une motte de verre produite par 
un frittage et un concassage préalables... il souffle son verre. La canne qu’il uti- 
lise est simplement appelée oténpos “fer” et je n’ai pas trouvé que otdnpos soit 
attesté ailleurs avec ce sens spécial. Le poéte a bien observé que le mors de la 
canne doit étre préalablement chauffé au rouge sombre pour que le verre en fu- 
sion y adhére“. Stern 2007, 349-54 describes the process and adds photographs. 

To be compared with: AP 16.323 (attributed to Mesomedes, from Hadrian’s 
time), though the method of blowing is different (cf. Stern 2007, 353-4); cf. 
Stern 2007 for other texts on the subject. 


12. Achilles and Hector — Priam’s ethopoea 
(PSI 6.722 = MP? 1834 = LDAB 5243) 


Edition: G. Vitelli, PSI 6.722. 

Bibliography: Vitale 1921; Bell 1922, 84; Korte 1924, 118 (no. 536). 

Dating: 3" c. 

Physical description: fragment of a papyrus roll, hand datable from the third 
century. 

Content, stylistic and metric characteristics: apparently Hector has already 
been killed by Achilles and the recovery of his body (4 véxvv “Extopa Abdoat) is 
mentioned; the key for the interpretation of the fragment is line 17 GAAd tt H&E, 
which shows that, at least one part, is direct speech. We could reconstruct an 
ethopoea entitled “What words would Priam say after receiving Iris’ visit?” 
(cf. 1. 5 Biet yepot Sapdooat), in which the question would mark the beginning 
of the future treatment in the sequence [present — past (— present) — future] rec- 
ommended by the rhetors. We could also afford a Homeric model: the conver- 
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sation between Priam and Hecabe (J/. 24.191—227) when Iris has informed 
Priam about the conditions for the recovery of Hector’s body and Priam con- 
sults Hecabe about what to do (cf. esp. 197 dAX’ bye por T4d¢ Einé, Ti TOL PpEciV 
eidetat eivat;), though he has already taken the decision of obeying Zeus’ orders 
and going to the Achaean camp (cf. |. 18 of the papyrus: moti vijag Ayotév). On 
the contrary, Vitale 1921, 40-2 attributes it to Andromache on the death of 
Hector. As for the metrics, the first editor noted that, out of the seven lines 
in which it is possible to rebuild the second hemistich, there are five feminine 
caesurae (1, 8, 10?, 13, 18) and two masculine ones (2, 11?); only 1. 11 is omov- 
devdCov and it ends with a polysyllabic word; the rules for word ending are re- 
spected in Il. 1 and 2. 

To be compared with: other ‘Homeric’ rebuildings: 19. Odysseus’ Ethopoea 
(P.Ryl. 3.487); 55. Anthology of six ethopoeae (P Heid. inv. 1271v). 


13. Odysseus’? return 
(P.Oxy. 15.1821 = MP? 1823 = LDAB 5386) 


Edition: B. P. Grenfell — A. S. Hunt, POxy. 15.1821 (p. 226). Cf. suggestions in 
P.Ryl. 3.487 (p. 100). 

Bibliography: K6rte 1924, p. 118, no. 539. 

Provenance: Oxyrhynchus. 

Dating: 3" c. 

Physical description: papyrus fragment; “a rather small, informal, upright 
hand of the third century” (ed. pr). 

Stylistic and metric characteristics: beginnings of nine hexameters (or ele- 
giac lines) which seem to deal with Odysseus’ return (bearing in mind Roberts’ 
reconstructions in P.Ryl.3.487: 1 vootorts, 6 kor togo pvn[otnp). Cf. v. 8 
atpéxews, so typical of late antique poetry. , 

To be compared with: 19. Odysseus’ Ethopoea (P.Ryl. 3.487). 


14. Mythological acrostic 
(P.Mich. inv. 4953 = MP 1968.3 = LDAB 5338 = Cribiore 138) 


Editions: Daniel 1981a; Daniel 1981b, 100-3. 

Dating: 3" c. (middle or latter part, according to paleographic analysis). 

Physical description: fragment of a papyrus roll; there is an account on the 
recto; on the verso, four mythological hexameters from the teacher’s hand in a 
fluid semicursive (the fourth one, incomplete). The pupil (Eutichydes, Callopus’ 
son, as can be seen by his signature, which is more legible and worked on) copies 
the first one (Cribiore: “‘evolving’, attempts to imitate everything in the model, 
even size and ductus”). 

Content, stylistic and metric characteristics: the teacher copies three com- 
plete hexameters of mythological subject matter (1. Althea killed Meleager, 2. 
[Polydeuces] overcame Amicus, 3. Perseus and Gorgon) which begin with the 
first three letters of the alphabet. In line 2 there is a violation of Hermann’s 
bridge. 

Use: school copy exercise. 
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15. Encomium on Theon the Gymnasiarch 
(P.Oxy. 7.1015 = Page 130 = Heitsch 16 = MP? 1847 = LDAB 5218) 


Edition: A. S. Hunt, P Oxy. 7.1015. 

Bibliography: Korte 1913, p. 540, no. 380; Manteuffel 1930, 58-9, 201-2; 
Turner 1952, 85; Turner 1956, p. 142, pl. 2; West 1969, 9; Uebel 1976, 225; Turner 
— Parsons 1987, no. 50; Dorandi 1991, 20; Cribiore 2001a, 241-2; Caroli 2007, 
pl. 40a; Pordomingo 2007, 425-8. 

Provenance: Oxyrhynchus. 

Dating: middle or latter part of 3" c. (ed. pr.) 

Physical description: sheet cut from a papyrus roll; judging by the correc- 
tions in the titles and the composition, it is an autograph (Dorandi 1991, 20). Ac- 
centuation similar to POxy. 223 and 841, but it is not used strictly. As for the 
hand, “personal form of the mixed style... but rounded, of medium size” (Turn- 
er-Parsons 1987, no. 50). In both the left lateral and bottom margins there are 
titles ‘Eppod évkmptov (éyk@ptov in the bottom one), in which the first word 
has been erased with a sponge, perhaps because another title suited best (cf. 
ed. pr., p. 112 and n. 8); also in the left margin, sic tov dpyovta. 

Content and stylistic and metric characteristics: 22 hexameters to honour 
Theon, ostensibly a young man who, due to his wealth, held the office of gym- 
nasiarch very early (Il. 11-12 and ed. pr. p. 112) and, as such, gave the gymna- 
sium oil (Il. 11, 14) and grain (1. 15). Another gift, typical of a man who has re- 
ceived wisdom from the Muses (16 ff.), is also mentioned. Manteuffel 1930, 58: 
“Quod Encomium sermone pedestri confectum est, sed rhetori ars in eo perspi- 
citur, quod et numerosa verborum conclusio (praecipue cretici, interdum: reso- 
luti; Il. 2, 3, 5-7, 9-10, 12, 14, 16, 19-26, 31, 36, 38 - —- -: 1, 13, 27-30, 34-5, 
choriambi 17, 18, spondei Il. 8, 11, 15, 32—3, 37 chorei 4) et versus extremis lit- 
teris consonantes occurrunt, velut 2:3, [59] 5:6:7; 12:13:14; 16:17; 20:21, hiatus 
tamen neglegenter relincti. Itaque ficula cum ipso melle comparata cibum, 
quem maxime Hermes deus appetit, rhetor concelebrat”. 

Use: Turner-Parsons 1987, no. 50 “may be a prize poem” (already Turner 
1956 had pointed out that it was a poem that had entered a poetry contest); Cri- 
biore 2001, 241-2 a local poet’s work to take part in the poetry competitions 
included in the games; Pordomingo 2007, 427 perhaps a work of a student 
from the gymnasium for a Hermes festival. 

To be compared with: Encomium on the word (Swiderek 1966; Oxyrhyn- 
chus, 2" c., prose), P Oxy. 68.4677 (Encomium on the horse; Oxyrhynchus, 
2°47 3" c., prose), POxy. 17.2084 (Encomium on the fig; Oxyrhynchus, 1" c., 
prose), 26.2 Encomium on Antinous and Hermes (P.Oxy. 50.3537v). 


16. Ethopoea on the king and sceptre 
(P.Oxy. 4.671 = MP* 1857.1 = LDAB 5458) 


Edition: B. P. Grenfell — A. S. Hunt, P Oxy. 4.671 (pp. 122-4). 

Bibliography: Blass 1904-6, p. 484, no. 320; McNamee 1981, p. 63, s.v. 
Nu(kévop?); Fournet 1992, p. 256, n. 1; Fernandez Delgado 1994; Jarcho 1999, 
186 (n. I); Agosti 2005a. 
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Provenance: Oxyrhynchus. 

Dating: latter part of the 3" c. (ed. pr). 

Physical description: two papyrus fragments; opposite the first line of the 
composition, in the left margin, there is an N crossed with a vertical stroke, 
like the one in PPanop.31, and similar to the slimmer one which Parsons 
(P.Oxy. 42, p. 14) finds in P Oxy. 3002; the hand is an irregular uncial. 

Content and stylistic and metric characteristics: the parallels (Il. 4, 14, 21) 
suggest that it is a single composition (cf. Fernandez Delgado 1994, 300-1), 
which would have had at least 25 lines (after line 14 the papyrus is torn and 4 
or 5 lines are missing); type A (t.a.¢.A.) in the classification by Fournet, who re- 
constructs the initial title: tivac dv sixo1 [Adyous 6 Setva mpdc] tov v[i]oy tod Ag[ 
(or Ao[). The speaker addresses a king (21 Baotied; the sceptre mentioned in 15 
and 20 may be his), by whom he asks to be listened to (17 kAvotcg) and to whom 
he complains for a delay (21 5n@%veic) probably related to the wish expressed in 
1. 22 (ipetpw ogo natda). 

Use: regrettably the edition does not afford a photo and the papyrus has 
disappeared from Wellesley College (Mass.); ‘irregular uncial’ is a too ambigu- 
ous description to know if it is a composition related to school. 

To be compared with: 29. Athena’s words to Achilles (P Oxy. 42.3002). 


17. Antinous and Diocletian — encomium (or encomia?) 
(P.Oxy. 63. 4352 = MP? 1972.91 = LDAB 5407) 


Editions: J. R. Rea, P Oxy. 63.4352 (pp. 1-17). 

Bibliography: Magnelli 1998; Livrea 1999, 2002; Gigli Piccardi 2002; Agosti 
2002b; Derda — Janiszewski 2002, 65-9; Henry 2003; Pordomingo 2007. 

Author: Rea, one piece by an unknown author. Livrea 1999: poem by So- 
terichus Oasites, an encomium on Diocletian mentioned in the corresponding 
entry in the Suda, which would have influenced Nonnus’ epyllion of Ariadna 
D. 47.265-741; he (Livrea 1999, 71) did not rule out the possibility of it being 
the ending of a poem about Antinous recited by Soterichus as a patrion in the 
Great Antinoeae, separated by the initial paragraph of an Encomium to Diocle- 
tian; he developed this theory later (Livrea 2002), reconstructing a longer poem, 
known partially through P.Strasb. 481, POxy. 4352 and P.Strasb. 480. Gigli Pic- 
cardi 2002: a single composition, because of the soteriological outlook which 
both share. Agosti sees in 5.II.18—39 the final part of the poem. Derda — Janis- 
zewski 2002: two compositions from an unknown author, an encomium of Anti- 
nous and an encomium of the epistrategos of the Heptanomia who presided over 
the Capitoline Games at Oxyrhynchus. 

Provenance: Oxyrhynchus. 

Dating: of the text c. 285; the papyrus does not seem to have been copied 
much later (cf. ed. pr., p. 4). Livrea 2002, 17 suggests 297-8, adventus of Diocle- 
tian in Egypt to crush Domitian’s and Achilleus’ revolt (reading S1oyevijs in 
5.11.27 instead of Atoyevijs). Agosti 2002b, 56-8 favours a dating post 298. 

Physical description: papyrus roll, five fragments; one of them, of large size, 
preserves the lines on Antinous and Diocletian. The poem is written on the 
recto, the verso is blank. On the disposition of the fragment, cf. ed. pr., pp. 
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3-4. The hand is informal, small, generally straight, with a slanting inclination, 
fluent and with ligatures. The hexameters on Antinous (5.ii.1—17) and those on 
Diocletian (5.1i.18—39) are separated by a paragraphos which might mark the 
beginning of a new poem or section. 

Stylistic and metric characteristics: the text presents some analogies with 
Nonnus, as shown in ed. pr. (nn. to 5.ii.3, 5.ii.13) and Magnelli 1998, on 3.7. Mag- 
nelli 1998, 66 explains them as the result of the dependence of both the authors 
on non-extant literary precedents, without ruling out that Nonnus might have 
known this text. Livrea 1999, 70-1 quotes also as pre-Nonnian traces the use 
of synkrisis, the tricolic ob (5.ii.7), wetd + acc. (5.11.8). Gigli Piccardi 2002 resorts 
to Nonnus to explain 5.ii.1 (Cmdypiov) and 12 (Oadrapnzddov). Magnelli 1998, 
64-5 relates 5.i1.18-20 with Opp. H. 2.669-75 and Livrea 1999, 72 compares 
5.11.16 mé6vov noAvyndéa ANO[Nv with Triph. 671 (xoAéu@v brepavyér vicy) and 
39. Blem. 81 Livrea (péyn¢g moAvyndéa vik[nv). Agosti 2002b, 53-4 emphasises 
the part of Diocletian as world saviour, a motif widely exploited by Diocletian’s 
imperial propaganda, but also sees the encomium as a faithful transposition of 
the precepts recorded by Menander the Rhetor. 

Use: Rea ed. pr., p. 2, it was to be recited at a poetry contest during the Cap- 
itoline Games at Oxyrhynchus (Autumn 285) or during the games in honour of 
Antinous, held both in Antinoopolis and Oxyrhynchus; also Derda — Janiszewski 
2002, 67. Magnelli 2002, 61 points out that it is an interesting document to know 
the ‘public’ dimension of Greek poetry in imperial Egypt, though he admits that 
the public reading of a poem in an agon does not imply that its author must have 
necessarily been a professional or itinerant poet. 

To be compared with: 41. Codex of encomia (P-Argent. 480-1), 60. Encomi- 
um on Archelas (P.Ant. 3.115). Other compositions for Antinous: JG XIV 978a 
(= Inscr. Gr. Ital 978[a] Kaibel: hymn to Antinous preserved in a second century 
Cypriot inscription; ed. alt. Lebek 1973); POxy.8.1085 (Heitsch 15.2), 
P. Lit.Lond.36 (Heitsch 15.1), Pancrates ap. Athenaeus 15.677d-f (Heitsch 
15.3), 26.2 encomium on Antinous and Hermes (P Oxy. 50.3537v); PMil.- 
Vogl. 1.20, col. 11.25 — III.25 (a prose encomium to Antinous’ flower, Tebtunis, 
2°4 / 3™ c.); Mesomedes wrote an énatvoc in honour of Antinous (cf. Suda s.v. 
Meoopmdnc). The lines dedicated to Diocletian should be compared with 
Nonn. D. 7.1-109. 


18.1 Reunion after Troy (7) + 2. Rivalry between the Sirens and the 
Muses (v.) (P-Ant. 1.17 = MP? 1786 = LDAB 5360) 


Edition: C. H. Roberts, P-Ant. 1.17. 

Bibliography: Merkelbach 1956, pp. 84-5, no. 1041; West 1969, 5-6; Uebel 
1976, 225 (Adespota); Turner 1977, p. 116, no. 305; McNamee 1981, p. 105, s.v. 
@vA(Aov). 

Provenance: Antinoopolis. 

Dating: 3" c. (nearer to the end of the century). 

Physical description: part of a sheet of a payrus codex; relative position of 
recto and verso is unclear. Fluid hand, semicursive, with frequent ligatures, prob- 
ably from the end of the third century. In the left margin of the the recto, be- 
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tween lines 38 and 39, a second hand added ova ()EB, which seems to stand for 
bA(Aov), i.e. “folio” and 62, a stichometric note (cf. ed. pr. n. 39). 

Content, stylistic and metric characteristics: in the recto after the end of the 
Trojan War someone (Ajax’ father Telamon?) complains about Ajax’ death; the 
verso deals with the rivalry of Sirens and Muses. Cf. Merkelbach 1956, 85: “Das 
Verso... enthalt den Wettstreit zwischen den Musen und den Sirenen, wie Pfeif- 
fer erkannt hat. Er k6nnte in eine Metamorphose ausgelaufen sein, und man 
fragt sich, ob nicht die Szene des Recto in einem ahnlichen Zusammenhang 
stand (Aition oder Griindungsage; vgl. das Aition des Gerichtes év ®peattot 
bei Pausan. I 28, 11)”. 


19. Odysseus’ Ethopoea (anthology? ) 
(P.Ryl. 3.487 = Page 137 = Heitsch 21 = MP* 1857.2 = LDAB 5539) 


Edition: C. H. Roberts, P-Ryl. 3.487 (pp. 100-2). 

Bibliography: K6rte 1941, 106-7 (no. 936); Keydell 1941, 16-17; Turner 
1977, p. 116, no. 313; Fournet 1992, p. 258, no. 8; Fernandez Delgado 1994; 
Jarcho 1999, 186-7 (n. ID); Urefia Bracero 1999, 328. 

Dating: end of 3 c. or turn of 4" c. 

Physical description: papyrus sheet which could have been independent or a 
part of a codex (cf. Kérte 1941, 106); rough irregular hand, inclined to cursive at 
the end of line; at the beginning of line 32, remains of some deliberately erased 
letters can be perceived; in the part that remained untouched there could be a 
reconstruction of an a[AAo which would mark the beginning of a second compo- 
sition, perhaps about the same topic (cf. 35 uvnotiipeov). 

Content, stylistic and metric characteristics: apparently an account of Odys- 
seus’ last adventures. In the verso Odysseus seems to be telling of his adventures 
with the Ithaceans to an unknown listener (Laertes? Eumeus? Euryclea?), to 
whom he might have revealed his identity in 1.10. In the recto he shows him/ 
her his scar and encourages, first Philoetius (ll. 24-6) and then a group (1. 26 
duets), to join him, armed, to fight the suitors. Fournet 1992, 258 reconstructs 
the title: “t.a.6.4. "Odvoced¢ yvwpiobeic b26 tod Edpatov Kai tod Diroitiov;”. 
It is not a mere paraphrase of the text of the Odyssey (21.193—220), but presents 
a development of its own, and the vocabulary is innovative too, forseeing Non- 
nus (cf. ed. pr., 100; Keydell 1941, 17: “deutet die Ausdrucksform der Verspre- 
chungen 23-26 schon auf Nonnos voraus; freilich kann das unsicher gelesene 
«ai nicht richtig sein, vielmehr mu8 der Satz negiert sein. Auch die Paronomasie 
7 atyos... aiytoyog hat ihre nachste Parallele Dionys. 27.295”). Jarcho 1999, 
186-7 believes that, since both episodes come from very distant parts in the 
Odyssey, they might be two different exercises, the separation of which does 
not survive due to the lacuna in the papyrus. 

Use: It might have been a part of a collection of extracts or exercises and 
the next have begun with line 32 (cf. ed. pr, n. to 32; Ferndndez Delgado 
1994, 304; Fournet 1992, 258). 

To be compared with: 13. Odysseus’? return (P Oxy. 1821). Other composi- 
tions reworked after Homer: 55. Anthology of six ethopoeae (P Heid. 
inv. 1271v). 
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20. Penelope? 
(BKT 9.116 [P.Berol. inv. 21212] = MP? 1831.1 = LDAB 5492) 


Editions: ed. pr. Maehler 1970, 168-9; ed. alt. G. Ioannidou, BKT 9.116. 

Dating: ed. pr. 3"! — 4" c.; Ioannidou 4" c. 

Physical description: fragment of a papyrus codex reused as cartonnage to- 
gether with other fragments, probably for a book cover or jacket. Maehler 1970, 
168: “Die Schrift ist eine etwas ungleichmassige Buchschrift mit kursiven Ele- 
menten, die es méglichen, die Hand etwa in die Zeit Diocletians oder jedenfalls 
in den Anfang des 4. Jahrhunderts zu datieren”. 

Content, stylistic and metric characteristics: it may reproduce an episode of 
the Odyssey in which Penelope plays a part (cf. reconstruction in ed. pr. for B 1); 
cf. also the typical Homeric epithet for Zeus in 1. 5 (vegeAnyepe[ta). 

To be compared with: 19. Odysseus’ Ethopoea (P.Ryl. 3.487: it deals with 
some scenes from the Odyssey and dates back to about the same time); 21. Tro- 
jan Cycle (BKT 9.126). 


21. Trojan Cycle 
(BKT 9.126 [P.Berol. inv. 21222] = MP? 1984.6 = LDAB 5494) 


Editions: ed. pr. of the first two fragments, Maehler 1970, 166-8; the ed. pr. of 
the third is G. Ioannidou, BKT 9.126. 

Provenance: Hermoupolis (Ioannidou)? Maehler 1970, 166: “Die Frag- 
mente gehéren zu einem Ankauf, der grossenteils aus Urkunden bestand, die 
im Fayim, meist in Philadelphia, geschrieben worden sind; ob auch die litera- 
rischen Stiicke aus dem Fayim stammen, ist freilich nicht unbedingt sicher”. 

Dating: 3" /4" c. 

, Physical description: three fragments of a papyrus codex; round hand (3" or 
4" c.). 

Content: Maehler 1970, 166 “Zum Inhalt lasst sich nur sagen, dass das Werk 
zum troianischen Sagenkreis gehort zu haben scheint; Anklange an homerische 
Wendungen sind jedoch nicht sehr bezeichnend. Es k6nnte sich um eine Tlias- 
bearbeitung handeln”. 

To be compared with: 19. Odysseus’ Ethopoea (P. Ryl. 3.487); 20. Penelope? 
(BKT 9.116). 


22. Tyrtaeus ? 
(P.Berol. inv. 17024 = MP? 1800.1 = LDAB 5769) 


Edition: Miiller 1974, 397 (no. 3). 

Bibliography: van Minnen — Worp 1993, [128]. 

Provenance: Hermoupolis. 

Dating: 3"4/4" c. 

Physical description: ed. pr. “MittelgroBe, etwas nach rechts geneigte und 
stellenweise stark verwischte Buchschrift. Das Fragment stammt aus einem Pa- 
pyruskodex, die Abfolge von Rekto und Verso ist unsicher. Auf Rekto sind of- 
fenbar die Anfange der Zeilen erhalten”. 
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Content: ed. pr. “die Erwahnung von Kampf, Anstrengung und Feinden las- 
sen an Tyrtaios denken”. 


23. Encomium on a contemporary 
(PSI 2.149 = Heitsch 33 = MP* 1731 [recto] + 1833 [verso] = 
LDAB 5791) 


Edition: G. Vitelli, PSI 2.149, pp. 80-1. 

Bibliography: Crusius 1914, 122; Collart 1919; Bell 1921, 88; Korte 1924, 
118-19 (no. 540); West 1963, 171; Viljamaa 1968, 77; Uebel 1976, 225 (Adespo- 
ta); Cunningham 1987, 58-9 (no. 14); Pintaudi 1998-9, 243. 

Provenance: Hermoupolis (Pintaudi 1998-9, 243). 

Dating: 3"/4" c. 

Physical description: papyrus codex; recto and verso by the same hand. 

Content, stylistic and metric characteristics: 17 iambic trimeters on the 
recto, 27 dactylic hexameters on the verso. It was thought that they were two in- 
dependent poems, the one on the recto would be a part of a tragedy or mime 
(Crusius 1914, 122, considered it part of a mime) and the one on the verso an 
epic poem. In fact, as Kérte 1924, 119 suggested, it is a hexametric poem with 
a iambic prologue. The recto preserves the beginnings of the iambi (including, 
in line 17, the beginning of the proverb gap yeAls@v odyi zomjost pia, which 
seems to be a part of the topos of the magnitude of the poem - cf. Viljamaa 
1968, 77). What is preserved of the hexameters on the verso suggests that the 
metrics is Nonnian (cf. Collart 1919, 37-8): at the end of line, dactyls are 
more common than spondees, which are admitted in the fourth foot of line 
(Il. 26, 27, 31); 26 and 30 present a trihemimeres caesura and 31 and 33 a hep- 
themimeres, which would probably combine with a trihemimeres; in 1. 33 adyéva 
occupies, like in Nonnus, the fifth foot to stress the end of the line and perhaps a 
bucolic diaeresis. L. 30 cadztoAic, 1. 31 BAdotynoev and |. 32 ei Oép1I¢ are charac- 
teristic of Nonnus. 

To be compared with: other encomia on contemporaries on papyrus, such as 
27. Encomium on Maximus, 39. Panegyric on general Germanus, 43. Farewell to 
a Dux of Thebes (P Flor. 2.44), 46. Encomium on Heraclius (PSI 3.253), 54.4 En- 
comium on Theagenes, 56. Encomium on a Dux from the Thebaid, 60. Encomi- 
um on Archelas (P.Ant. 3.115). 


24. Priam 
(P. Bingen 15 [P.Vindob. gr. 19410 R] = MP? 1824.01 = LDAB 7996) 


Edition: W. Luppe, P. Bingen 15 (pp. 77-8). 

Dating: 3" / 4" c. 

Physical description: ed. pr. p. 77 “Ringsum abgerissenes Fragment auf der 
Riickseite eines — nur in drei diirftigen Zeilenanfangen kenntlichen — dokumen- 
tarischen Textes. 13 Linien. Die linke Bruchkante verlauft ab Zeile 3 fast senk- 
recht. Vom Anfang dieser 11 Zeilen fehlen zumeist jeweils 1 1/2 Metren, nur 
Zeile 6f. noch eine Kiirze mehr. Allein von den Zeilen 3-6 sind mehr als 
zwei bzw. drei Silben erhalten”. 
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Content, stylistic and metric characteristics: not much can be reconstructed 
of the content. We read (cf. ed. pr.) 4. Up]tdpoto «ai av[.].[. and maybe oivjoyén 
noavdrjpito[, where moAvdr/pitos is only accounted for in Opp. Hal. 5.328. 


25.1 On Odysseus (PSI 15.1467 = MP? 1837.2 = LDAB 5788) + 
2. Scene of seduction (PSI 15.1468 = MP* 1837.3 = LDAB 5788) 


Edition: V. Bartoletti - M. Manfredi, PSI 15.1467-8 (pp. 42-6). 

Bibliography: Pernigotti 2003, 64; McNamee 2007b, p. 455, no. 1837.3. 

Dating: 4" c. 

Physical description: papyrus fragment; ed. pr. p. 42 “le scritture delle due 
facciate sono abbastanza simili, anche se di modulo diverso: entrambe di tipo 
informale, quella del verso [1468], piii minuta, sembra meno recente dell’altra. 
Il manoscritto é databile al IV o fors’anche al V sec. d. C. Si notano affinita con 
la scrittura di P. Lit. Lond. 40 (Dionysii Bassarica), e con PSI 17”. 

Content, stylistic and metric characteristics: 

1. (Recto, 1467) Remains of ten hexameters on Odysseus (cf. 4 ]pntic 
Odvoev], either the ubiquitous Homeric modbpytic OSvocgue or later choices: 
aioAduntic as in Opp. H. 2.503 or doAduntis as in QS 5.292) contributed by an 
unknown character (cf. 2 prot). It is feasible that the story of Odysseus partaking 
in the expedition to Troy was told, explaining that he had to leave Ithaka (3 
tlpnyetn 8 “IGaxn[: the combination appears only in Od. 10.417 and 463) to 
fight in Troy (5 éxi Tpotnv at[oAeui, for which the ed. pr. proposes something 
similar to JI. 13.644—5). The orders of a female may also be mentioned (7 
énevyouevn). Lines 3 and 4 suggest a Homeric reworking. 

2. (Verso, 1468) Final letters of 16 hexameters, accompanied by a marginal 
line written from the top to the bottom (]..... tee Onogve, for which cf. Nonn. 
D. 47.269-70 édoas / napOevikty Aimdnatpw dpetdiyos etree Onoedc). Quite 
clearly a scene of seduction of a woman. A search with the TLG reveals Homer- 
ic line ends: 5 Bpotoiow appears 13 times in Homer as a line end and 7 times in 
QS; 8 aids occurs 3 times in the //. and 8 in QS; 9 ].ov é3éypnv, maybe after 
Od. 9.513 GAN aisi tiva OOta péyav Kal Kadov é5éypnv. However, concordances 
with late epic are conspicuous too: 6 ].anuev, as in Colluth. 186 6poppoobvnsg 
ddojpov; 10 |uiav dpynv, as 5 times in Nonn. D. sic piav dpnv|; 12 ].cev 
oveipo.[], perhaps as in Triph. 632 o> év ovetp@|; 12 ].éai AéKktpan, cf. emi 
Aéxtpwv| 16 times in the D. On the possible topic, cf. ed. pr. p. 43 “potrebbe trat- 
tarsi... di una ‘storia’ di Arianna, quale Nonno racconta estesamente nel libro 
XLVII... e quale sappiamo esser stata versificata, tra gli altri, da Soterico Oasi- 
ta... A meno che non si narrasse il ratto di Elena bambina da parte di Teseo... O 
ancora la storia di Ulisse (cfr. testo sul recto) che aiuta Tindaro a risolvere il 
problema dei pretendenti di Elena, a patto di ricevere in compenso la mano 
di Penelope (Apollod. 3, 10, 9)”. 

Use: too little remains to have a clear idea of the contents, let alone the pos- 
sible uses of these hexameters, but cf. ed. pr. p. 43 “almeno per il testo sul recto... 
ci troviamo di fronte ad esercizi scolastici composti su un foglio staccato; il testo 
sul verso invece, in scrittura pit. piccola ed apparentemente pit ordinata ed or- 
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ganica, poteva appartenere ad un componimento pit ampio ed elaborato, a un 
‘classico’ della letteratura bizantina d’Egitto”. 

To be compared with: 25.1. with 13. Odysseus’? return (P Oxy. 1821) and 19. 
Odysseus’ ethopoea (P.Ryl. 3.487). Other compositions reworked after Homer: 
55. Anthology of six ethopoeae (P Heid. inv. 1271v). 


26. Ethopoea and encomium: 1. Hesiod inspired by the Muses 
(acrostic ethopoea) + 2. Encomium on Antinous and Hermes 
(P.Oxy. 50.3537 = MP* 1857.32 + 1849.1 = LDAB 5556) 


Editions: ed. pr. P. J. Parsons, P Oxy. 50.3537 (pp. 59-66). Reed. and critical con- 
tributions in West 1984, Barigazzi 1985, Bona 1995, Agosti 1997b, Bernsdorff 
1999, Livrea 1998a and Jarcho 1999 for the ethopoea; cf. P Oxy. 63.4352, p. 10 
for the encomium. 

Bibliography: West 1984; Barigazzi 1985; Dorandi 1991, 20; Fournet 1992, 
256 (no. 2); Fernandez Delgado 1994, 302; Bona 1995; Agosti 1997b; Livrea 
1998a, 28-31; Bernsdorff 1999; Jarcho 1999, 2001; Agosti 2005a; Pordomingo 
2007, 430-2. 

Author: local author (ed. pr., p. 59); according to Fernandez Delgado 1994, 
303 ascribable to a ‘Gelegenheitsdichter’; about 1. cf. Jarcho 1999, 199 “com- 
posed not by a pupil but by a teacher who might as well have his own opinion 
of poetic techniques”. 

Provenance: Oxyrhynchus. 

Dating: 3" or early 4" c. 

Physical description: (ed. pr.) two papyrus strips, between which there must 
have been another one measuring 2.5 cm., now lost. Opistograph: the recto con- 
tains the ethopoea and the verso the encomium. There is at least one missing 
column which might have contained the beginning of the text that precedes 
the ethopoea and the ending of the encomium. The later corrections from the 
same hand in both compositions suggest that it is an autograph (cf. Dorandi 
1991). The hand on the recto is a semiliterary dated from the 3" or early 4" 
c., with a strong inclination to the right and a tendency to cursive ligatures. 
The writing on the verso, of the same size and type, is more cursive. We 
might be dealing with two authors, each one writing his own composition, or 
one using his best writing on the recto and his daily writing on the verso. 

Content, stylistic and metric characteristics: before the ethopoea two other 
lines from another poem have been preserved for the subject matter of which cf. 
ed. pr., p. 62, n. to 1-2. 

1. The ethopoea is introduced by the title (r. 3-4) 

tivac av Adyov[s “Hotodoc eizo]t bx6 

tov Movodv «é.[ pJevoc 

Parsons suggests (ed. pr. n. ad loc.): &k[Siackdplevoc, éul[zervevplévoc, 
&v[Be0c yevoplevoc. It is a variation of Fournet’s type A (1992, 255). Summary 
of the contents, ed. pr. p. 59: “Hesiod speaks: he feels the presence of the 
Muse; asks [60] her in person to inspire him with Theogony and Catalogues; 
bids farewell to the scenes and prizes of rustic verse, now that he has tasted Hip- 
pocrene — invokes parents and brother — abandons the bucolic pipe — sees the 
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heavens open — and steps forward to immortality”. It is an acrostic (cf. Agosti 
1997b), with the well-known Homeric hemistich tov 8 dxapepdpevoc mpocégn, 
which does not fit the situation well (Hesiod answers to the Muse, not to a male 
interlocutor). The content comes from Hes. Theog. 1 ff. and Op. 633 ff. and 
654 ff., but takes into account later compositions, especially the idea that the 
Muses’ inspiration turns the bucolic Hesiod into a high-flying poet. For Hesiod 
abandoning pastoral activities, cf. the parallels presented in West 1984, 33. Agos- 
ti 1997b studies the ethopoea as a poetic visionary initiation influenced by pagan 
and Christian mysticism of the time; for a comparison with P Bodm. 29, cf. Bona 
1999, 126. Line 25 (obv & adtois KaAd[LoLow dnéoltvyov dypiov Hy) looks like 
an inversion of Verg. Ecl.6.8 (agrestem tenui meditabor arundine Musam), 
which would bring out the idea that we have here a poet who might have 
read Virgil, the most popular Latin author in Greek schools. Cf. also Nonn. 
D. 1.41 dovdkov... dvatvetat Eunvoov nyo. Cf. Gigli ap. Parsons ed. pr. n. ad 
loc.; also ed. pr. p. 60. Bernsdorff 1999, 71-8 points out the possibility that 
the biographic facts of Hesiod are based on a type of stylised biography of Virgil 
we find in Latin texts from the first century AD (Calp. 4, 160-3; Laus Pisonis 
230-5). Jarcho 1999, 2001 argues unconvincingly that despite its title this com- 
position is not an ethopoea. 

Ed. pr. p. 60: “The hexameters are indeed correct, they violate Callima- 
chean decencies only once (26), they do not pander to the stress accent 
(27)... But the whole thing shows a heavy hand; rhetorical technique gets no fur- 
ther than crass anaphora, jerky transitions, flat and flabby exercises in theme 
and variation... At the same time this poet looks forward to Nonnus”. For a sim- 
ilar opinion, cf. Fernandez Delgado 1994, 302. Also cf. Jarcho 1999, 198: “some 
reluctance on the part of the author to use Homerisms and various rhetorical 
figures. In the reliably readable text the former are represented only by tmesis 
(é« & éAdunv, 16), gen. sing. in -oto (6), three uncontracted forms (4, 24) and the 
dialectal atoA- (11), and the latter, by several cases of not too obtrusive ana- 
phora: tic (3), abt (7, 9), viv (17), od5(é) (20, 22), &« (24). The author seems 
not to wish to be carried away by formal techniques: the content of the poem 
is of greater importance to him”. 

2. The composition on the verso, the title of which might be 81 zepi ‘Eppob 
kai Avtivoov, refers to Antinous (1 Avtivos, following the Homeric model) and 
Hermes (5, 13). Cf. Pordomingo 2007, 431: Antinous was venerated as a new 
Hermes and his iconography is close to the god’s. Misinterpreted Homeric for- 
mula in 8 ai & &ye viv; he seems to try to use Homeric expressions continuously 
(also cf. 7 and 23), but he does not succeed in doing it correctly. 

Use: Fernandez Delgado 1994, p. 303, n. 24 “Vielleicht also zielte die 
Sammlung von Kompositionen des P.Oxy. 3537 auf die Praxis in der Schule ab 
und war selbst das Werk eines Dichters, der zur gleichen Zeit als grammatikés 
arbeitete”. 

1. Agosti 2005a, 42: “La qualita della scrittura, il livello della versificazione, 
Vimpegno dell’ acrostico... fanno propendere non per un esercizio o un modello 
da utilizzare in una classe, ma piuttosto per il carme di qualcuno che voleva es- 
primere una sua personale visione della poesia esiodea. L’authore, attraverso 
una riattualizzazione del paradigma esiodeo, delinea chiaramente una gerarchia 
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fra i generi letterari... Si trattava di questioni discusse, né escluderei che dietro il 
carme si nasconda una polemica letteraria, probabilmente [43] intorno al valore 
della poesia pastorale o delle opere esiodee”. 

To be compared with: 

1. AP 7.55.5-6, 9.64.5-6, 11.24.4—5 (cf. Livrea 1998, 29); QS 12.306-13. 
Also P Oxy. 37.2816 hellenistic hexameters beginning with an invocation to 
the Muses to help in the narration of a cosmogony. 

2. Encomium on the word (Swiderek 1966; Oxyrhynchus, 2™ c., prose), 
P.Oxy. 68.4677 (Encomium on the horse, prose; Oxyrhynchus, 2/3" c.), 15. En- 
comium on Theon the Gymnasiarch (POxy. 7.1015; Oxyrhynchus, 3" c.), 
P.Oxy. 17. 2084 (Encomium on the fig; Oxyrhynchus, 3 c.); other compositions 
about Antinous: P-Oxy. 8.1085 (Heitsch 15.2), PLit.Lond.36 (Heitsch 15.1), 
Pancrates ap. Athenaeus 15.677d-f (Heitsch 15.3), P Oxy. 63.4352 (17. Antinous 
and Diocletian); P Mil. Vogl. 1.20, Il 25 — HI 25 (prose, on Antinous’ flower, 
Tebtunis, 24/3" c.); Mesomedes seems to have written an éatvoc in honour 
of Antinous (cf. Suda s.v. Mecousns). 


27. Encomium on Maximus 
(P.Vindob. gr. 29788 a-b + 29474 = Page 132 = Heitsch 27 + 28 = 
MP? 1853 = LDAB 7118) 


Editions: ed. pr. H. Oellacher, MPER n-s. 1.5 (pp. 83-8); Addenda et Corrigen- 
da in H. Oellacher, MPER n.s. 3, pp. 90-3: in number 29776 of the inventory 
appeared a small fragment of 29788a which adds the eight lines immediately be- 
fore the beginning (verso), to complete 35 lines. P Vindob. gr. 29474 turned out 
to be an upper fragment of 29788b, which improves the reconstruction of the 
verso considerably, adding four lines and the verse beginnings up to line 15, 
and also allows more meanings to the loose words reconstructed for the recto. 
Reed.: Zumbo 2007. 

Bibliography: K6rte 1935, 224-5 (no. 791); Schmidt 1936, 248-50; Keydell 
1941, 15-22; Viljamaa 1968, 35, 64—5, 84, 110-11; Uebel 1976, 225 (Adespota); 
Turner 1977, p. 116, no. 319; Livrea 1978a; Cameron 1970a. 

Dating: ed. pr. 4" c.; Page, p. 531 “Since (in the iambics) the central imperial 
court is evidently still in Italy, the composition is to be dated before the end of 
the 3" century A.D.”. 

Physical description: papyrus codex; Korte 1935, 224: “Zwei verstiimmelte 
Blatter desselben Kodex aus mehreren Bruchstiicken zusammengesetzt, 
Schreibmaterial und Tinte sind nach dem Herausgeber gleich, die Schrift dage- 
gen nicht. Die Ubereinstimmung der Wurmlicher zeigt, daB beide Blatter mit 
den besser erhaltenen Versoseiten aufeinander lagen, die Rectoseiten sind 
durch Nasse fast ganz unleserlich geworden... Die Schrift von a ist sorgfaltiger, 
die von b nahert sich der Kursive und zeigt Neigung zu Ligaturen. Die Lesezei- 
chen sind auf beiden Blattern gleich, ziemlich viele Paragraphoi und Interpunk- 
tionen, Apostrophe sind unregelmafig gesetzt, das stumme Iota mitunter klein- 
er beigeschrieben, in a 25 ein Spiritus asper. Einige Verbesserungen sind von der 
Hand des Schreibers”. 
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Content, stylistic and metric characteristics: the poem is made up of a 
proem in iambi (b — Heitsch 27; cf. analysis in Cameron 1970b) and a central 
body in hexameters (a — Heitsch 28). The whole of it is an encomium on a un- 
known Maximus. According to Zumbo 2007, 1068 the structure of the poem 
would be: iambic prologue + hexametric prologue + central body on the épya 
of the laudandus, Maximus, about whom we don not have any information out- 
side the poem. Zumbo 2007, 1069-71 analyses several turns of phrase adscrib- 
able to the ‘modern style’: fr. 28.33 gpya & [B]o[nve, 34 aueBdntos, 23 otixov- 
ow. On the metrics, cf. Zumbo 2007, 1072: “La forte presenza di olodattilici, 
unita al fatto che non si riscontrano mai due spondei di seguito e che frequente 
é lo schema con l’unico sp. In prima sede, denuncia decisamente che la fattura 
dell’ esametro é€ nelle tendenze moderne”. 

Use: ’EmiBatripios AOyos. 

To be compared with: P.Vindob. gr. 29776 (Phenomena by Arato), which 
shares its origin with 29788a and b. Other encomia on contemporaries, such 
as 23. Encomium on a contemporary (PSI 2.149), 39. Panegyric on general Ger- 
manus, 43. Farewell to a Dux of Thebes (P Flor. 2.114), 46. Encomium on Hera- 
clius (PSI 3.253), 54.4 Encomium on Theagenes, 56. Encomium on a Dux from 
the Thebaid, 60. Encomium on Archelas (P.Ant. 3.115). 


28. The War of Troy 
(P.Ant. 2.57 = MP? 1849.3 = LDAB 5721) 


Edition: J. W. Barns — H. Zilliacus, P Ant. 2.57 (pp. 33-6). 

Bibliography: Latte 1962, 154; Turner 1977, p. 116, no. 321. 

Author: ed. pr., 33 “presumably one of the numerous band of Egyptian epic 
poets who flourished in the later imperial period”. 

Provenance: Antinoopolis. 

Dating: Turner, 4" c.; according to the ed. pr. 5" — 6" c. 

Physical description: remnants of the top part of a sheet from a good quality 
papyrus codex; variety in spaces and sizes of letters; the same hand underlined 
some words. 

Content, stylistic and metric characteristics: reconstruction of the contents 
in ed. pr., p. 33 “on the recto is an account of a battle in Homeric style, with ech- 
oes of the Jliad. In ll. 3 seqq. a weapon is aimed by a weakling without success; 
in Il. 12 seqq. a commander reproaches his own men, or possibly taunts the 
enemy, with cowardice and effeminacy. In the first lines of the verso a female 
character is perhaps mourning someone slain”. Homeric style (5 [kw]gdv yap 
Bédoc, cf. Il. 11.390; 13 [ov]Caxviic éAdqorfo as in J. 13.102; 21 edpvadporo 
Oard[oonc], inversion of JI. 15.381 and Od. 4.432, 12.2, also found in Opp. 
Cyn. 3.176 and QS 1.64) and ‘late’ choices (6 [a]Jdtopdpytov, only in Nonn. D. 
10.150; 35 éyépotoc, only in Theocr. 24.7 and Nonn. P. 20.42, 21.78). A parallel 
for ll. 16 ff., where the speaker is perhaps asking the warriors what use their 
locks will be to them in battle, may be found in Call. Aetia fr. 7.9-12. 
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29. Athena’s words to Achilles — ethopoea 
(P.Oxy. 42.3002 = MP? 1857.31 = LDAB 2124) 


Edition: P. J. Parsons, P Oxy. 42.3002. 

Bibliography: Cataudella 1975, 41-2; Fernandez Delgado 1994; Jarcho 
1999, 188 (no. IV); Urefia Bracero 1999, 324-5. 

Author: according to Fernandez Delgado 1994, 303 ascribable to a ‘Gele- 
genheitsdichter’. 

Provenance: Oxyrhynchus. 

Dating: 4" c. 

Physical description (ed. pr.): the text occupies the top part of a single sheet; 
the bottom part and the other side are blank. Spelling and hand typical of a pro- 
fessional. In the left margin, against line 1, there is a sign difficult to decipher; 
the editor (p. 14, n. 1) believes that it may be a N crossed with a vertical stroke. 

Stylistic and metric characteristics: ed. pr., 13 “it follows its Homeric origi- 
nal (Iliad 1, 207-214) very closely... In this respect the new text comes close to 
the alternative exercise of paraphrase... The paraphrast makes his way partly by 
rhetorical expansion and partly by simple repetition; his sentences join only in 
asyndeton or with 6é. The vocabulary is basically Homeric, with additions from 
later hexameter poetry. The metre ignores Callimachean niceties (19 and 20 
have a word-end after both seventh and ninth elements; 20 lacks a secondary 
caesura (b20|5pyoomv); 25 is a clear breach of Meyer’s bridge); equally it 
shows no Nonnan tendency to consider accent at the line-end”. ‘Later’ choices: 
1 kovoceo ye[tp]ac, 2 dotv@édiktov, 20 brxo0dprcowv, 22 Bapbunv. 

Use: taking into account the difference between the professionalism of the 
copy and the scant quality of the contents, two hypotheses can be advanced: it 
could be the work of someone capable of making a good copy but not a good 
composition (nothing suggests that it is an autograph, which is why it must be 
a copy of the original) or someone incapable of writing a good composition 
but with enough money to pay for a good copy. 

To be compared with: 16. Ethopoea on the king and the sceptre (P 
Oxy. 4.671), 26.1 Hesiod inspired by the Muses (P. Oxy. 50.3537r). 


30. Helen and Hermione 
(P.Berol. inv. 13239 [= 239] = MP? 1798 = LDAB 5597) 


Edition: W. Schubart — U. von Wilamowitz, BKT V.2, p. 146. 

Bibliography: Korte 1913, 542 (no. 385); Turner 1977, p. 116, no. 309; van 
Minnen — Worp 1993, [120]. 

Provenance: Hermoupolis. 

Dating: 4" c. 

Physical description: Korte 1913, 542 “Papyrusfetzen aus einem Kodex. Auf 
dem Rekto ist nur ein Versschlu8 erhalten, auf dem Verso 20 Versanfange, von 
denen die folgenden 11 && “EAévnc¢-, 12 ‘Eppidvn-, 15 Apyetw[v-, 17 Tp@i (Akzent 
erhalten), 18 zéoo1 p[év -, 19 éAxdus[vor — zeigen, daB wir es mit einem heroi- 
schen Epos zu tun haben”; the ed. pr. does not describe the hand an does not 
afford a photo on which it can be analysed. 
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31. Heracles and Penelope — epithalamium 
(P.Hal. 2 = MP? 1787 = LDAB 5650) 


Edition: Bechtel et al. 1913, 181-2 (+ Tafel VIII). 

Bibliography: Viljamaa 1968, 34, 38, 129-30; Uebel 1976, 225 (Adespota). 

Provenance: Oxyrhynchus? 

Dating: 4" c. 

Physical description (ed. pr.): right half of the bottom part of a column of 
papyrus roll; it is probably the last column of the roll; semicursive hand of 
the 4" c. 

Stylistic and metric characteristics: ed. pr., 182 “Beachtenswert sind die 
starken Anklange an Apollonios” (cf. nn. at Il.. 3, 5, 6); Viljamaa 1968, 38: no 
influence from Nonnus. 

Use: Viljamaa 1968, 129, epithalamium (‘The poet uses the labours of Her- 
cules to describe the bridegroom’s manliness, while Penelope is an example of 
the bride’s faithfulness or diligence”). 

To be compared with: other epithalamia and similar compositions, such as 7. 
Hermes and the Nile (P Oxy. 3.423), 8. Galatea and Apollo (P. Lit. Lond. 38), 34. 
Epithalamium (P.Ryl. 1.17), 51.1 Bridegroom Nile and Bride Egypt (PSI 7.845); 
epithalamia by Dioscorus of Aphrodito (32-7, 50 Fournet). Rhetorical models 
in Men. Rh. 399.11—412.2, [DH] Rhet. ch. 2 and 4 U-R. 


32. Encomia on a teacher from Beryto 
(1. PBerol. 10559 a and b [= Page 138 = Heitsch 30] + 2. 10558 
[= Heitsch 31] = MP? 1851 = LDAB 5596) 


Edition: W. Schubart — U. von Wilamowitz, BKT V.1, 82-93; Schubart 1911, 
43a. 

Bibliography: Ludwich 1907, 493; Jurenka 1907; Korte 1913, 547-8, no. 397; 
Sitzler 1919, 103-4; Ludwich 1923; Schemmel 1923; Viljamaa 1968, 38, 64, 68- 
97; Luschnat 1964, 122—4 (on col. I, 28-30); Cameron 1970a, 119, 123; Uebel 
1976, 225 (Adespota); Turner 1977, p. 116, no. 317a; Cavallo 1986, n. 70 (p. 
250); Dorandi 1991, 21; Bajoni 2001, 2003; Agosti 2006b, 353. 

Provenance: Hermoupolis Magna. 

Dating: 4" c. 

Physical description: papyrus codex; fine hand assignable to the 4" c.; rath- 
er than to an autograph, the corrections and variants in the margin point out toa 
text edition (ed. pr. p. 93; Dorandi 1991, 21; Cavallo 1986, p. 250, n. 70: “si tratta, 
a quanto lascia credere, di autografi giunti in Egitto, attraverso relazioni tra re- 
tori o scuole, ed ivi conservatisi”). 

Content, stylistic and metric characteristics: 

1. 10559 is made up of a proem in comic iambi which occupies A verso (ll. 
1-32) and a central body in hexameters (33-101, Il. 1-48 seem to speak about 
Beryto, 48b-68 speak about Smyrna, and, after a lacuna, it seems to speak about 
Constantinople to |. 97; in line 98 a new section seems to start in which the 
Muses are involved). It is possible that the epicedium is built upon the following 
identifications: Beryto — laws, Smyrna — rhetoric, Constantinople — philosophy. 
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2. 10558 is much more fragmentary: it begins with a iambic prologue, the 
lines 14-22 of which are identical with 10559.16—24 (10558.23—4 is a summary 
of 10559.25—7); there follow some elegiac lines which seem to be a second pro- 
logue introducing the main body in hexameters (1. 40: ]v é[zux]i Brjoop éc atpa- 
mto[v; cf. Viljamaa 1968, 68). Cf. ed. pr., 91: “Die Sprache sucht ganz homerisch 
zu sein, ohne doch grob abzuschreiben wie Quintus. Sie bleibt einfach und ver- 
standlich: an den Alexandrinern hat sich dieser Dichter nicht gebildet; aber sie 
sucht [92] auch Neologismen zu meiden, wie sie der Oppian der Kynegetika 
zulaBt... Der Versbau will korrekter sein als Homer und verzichtet auf dessen 
Freiheiten... Also weder kallimacheische noch nonnische Technik. Das Streben 
nach Daktylen zeigt die Spatzeit... Von den Iamben gilt das nicht ganz. Er nennt 
sie komische, und sie lassen auch zweisilbige Senkungen zu und kiimmern sich 
nicht um die Regula Porsoni. Aber den Versschlu8 behandeln sie mit euripi- 
deischer Strenge, Auflésungen sind selten, tiberwiegend Zasur nach der fiinften 
Silbe, auch nach der siebenten... das ist viel mehr tragisch”. 

To be compared with: the same papyrus codex as P.Berol. 10566 (BKT V.1, 
67-74) = MP? 1775 (On the Property by Diomedes), which seems to be from 
Alexandrian times. 


33. Homeric Parody 
(T-Kellis inv. D/2/46 = MP? 1844.01 = LDAB 10674) 


Edition: Hope — Worp 2006, 233-47. 

Author: ed. pr., 247 “More reasonable seems the assumption that one is 
dealing... with a ‘poetical’ product of an anonymous youngster who visited 
the local village school at Kellis, or (slightly less likely, perhaps?) that it was 
an equally anonymous local school teacher who produced this paraphrase”. 

Provenance: the wooden codex was found in 2002 within the Temple of Tutu 
in Kellis (now Ismant el-Kharab) in the south centre of Dakhleh Oasis. Cf. ed. 
pr. for the context of the discovery: this codex was found together with a similar 
one and some papyri; the papyri may have been deposited there by the wind and 
the codices dropped; various pens, ostraka and fragments from inscribed boards 
have been found in another area of the same temple (Shrine HI, Area D/4), 
which may have been reused as a scriptorium during the 4" c. and is likely to 
be the place of origin for these items too. 

Dating: mid 4" c. (ed. pr. p. 238). 

Physical description: (cf. ed. pr. pp. 233-8) wooden codex (H. 8 x W. 5.5 x 
Th. 0.4-0.5) made of four boards (I-IV), kept together by a piece of string 
drawn through the holes made in the spine of each of them. Ia and [Va-b are 
blank, though Ia and IVb contain traces of obliterated writing. Ib-IIIb contain 
15 hexameters written in ‘landscape’ fashion, with each hexameter divided 
over two lines. Handwriting ascribed to a mid 4"-c. trained scribe, who paused 
during the process. 

Content, stylistic and metric characteristics: in ll. 1-7 a white cock address- 
es a bold speech to Alexander (1. 3 ®tAtnmoc refers to him as son of Philippos), 
who grabs it and gives it to a cook (ll. 8—9). The cook prepares it and produces a 
speech (Il. 10-15), inviting Trojans, Lycians and Dardanoi to a meal, asking 
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them to bring their napkins (1. 12 wéanav, from Latin mappa) and to leave the 
bones for him. He finishes asking Zeus for bread, cheese and a cake. The poem 
is a parody of Homer, not only for the mocking reappraisal of Homeric lines (cf. 
notes in the ed. pr.), but also for the reworking of the Homeric setting. The met- 
rics are faultering: cf. ed. pr., 245. 

To be compared with: found together with T'Kellis inv. D/2/45, another 
wooden ‘mini-codex’, consisting of three boards and containing tables of frac- 
tions and a list of Greek verbs, and a group of still unpublished Greek papyri. 
From Shrine III comes T:Kellis inv. D/4/2, a wooden board containing 
Il. 12.294-7, written in an early/mid 4"-c. hand (cf. Hope — Worp 1998); the Kel- 
lis Isocrates Codex, which can be also related to school (cf. Worp — Rijksbaron 
1997, 28-30). 


34. Epithalamium 
(P.Ryl. 1.17 = 139 Page = Heitsch 25 = MP? 1829 = LDAB 5681) 


Editions: ed. pr. A. S. Hunt, PRyl. 1.17. Reed. Manteuffel 1930, 188-9 (n. 34). 

Bibliography: Schultz 1912, 58; Korte 1913, 541; Schubart 1918, 141; Bell 
1921, 89; Keydell 1941, 17; Keydell 1960; Uebel 1976, 225 (Adespota). 

Provenance: Hermoupolis. 

Dating: 4" c., probably second half (ed. pr.). 

Physical description: small papyrus sheet preserved in its enterity; irregular 
semiuncial, medium size hand. 

Stylistic and metric characteristics: a 6-line epithalamium, very convention- 
al and not of very good quality. Cf. ed. pr., 28: “The sentiment as well as the 
phraseology, in which Homeric echoes are noticeable, is of conventional charac- 
ter. Some metrical laxity is seen in the scansion of kat as a long syllable before a 
vowel in 1. 6”. Also Kérte 1913, 541: “die Niederschrift, in der ov fiir oot V. 1 die 
geringe Bildung des Schreibers verrat”. In 1. 3 and ff. it resumes Theocritus’ Ep- 
ithalamium of Helen (18.49—53). Imitations of Homer reviewed by Schultz 1912, 
58. 

Use: epithalamium. 

To be compared with: other epithalamia and similar compositions on papy- 
tus, such as 7. Hermes and the Nile (P Oxy. 3.423), 8. Galatea and Apollo (P. Li- 
t.Lond. 38), 31. Heracles and Penelope (P Hal. 2), 51.1 Bridegroom Nile and 
Bride Egypt (PSI 7.845); epithalamia by Dioscorus of Aphrodito (32-7, 50 
Fournet). Rhetorical models of the genre in Men. Rh. 399.11—412.2, [DH] 
Rhet. ch. 2 and 4 U-R. 


35. Aphrodite and the Trojans 
(P. Laur. inv. 1/277 = MP? 1812.1 = LDAB 5645) 


Edition: Livrea 1979a. 

Dating: late 4" c. 

Physical description: fragments of a papyrus codex; informal, medium-sized 
capitals. 
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Stylistic and metric characteristics: Livrea 1979a, 34 “E almeno consentito 
escludere nella forma pitt categorica che questo testo riveli tracce di quello 
‘stil nuovo’... La scolorita limpidita della struttura narrativa e stilistica... con- 
viene piuttosto a qualche provinciale 6unptkdtatos, del tipo di Quinto Smirneo; 
ma non ci sentiamo di escludere per questi mutili versi un’origine assai pit anti- 
ca, addirittura prealessandrina o tardo-arcaica”. 


36. Polyxena — ethopoea 
(PFlor. 3.390 = Heitsch 37 = MP? 1803 = LDAB 5789) 


Editions: ed. pr. Vitelli 1904; reed. G. Vitelli, P Flor. 3.390 (p. 129). 

Bibliography: Blass 1904-6, 480 (no. 311a); Turner 1977, p. 116, no. 310; 
Cavallo 1998, no.37 (E. Crisci), pl. XXXI; Pintaudi 1998-9, 243; Fournet 
1999, 653. 

Author: Vitelli 1904, 357 “possono dunque esser versi di un contemporaneo 
di Ciro di Panopoli, magari di questo émomotdc stesso, a cui Calliope nace waCéov 
(Anth. Plan. IV 217,1), ma della cui poesia epica noi non sappiamo nulla, e pos- 
siamo percio prenderci il gusto di attribuirgli qualche cosa, senza pericolo per 
ora di essere smentiti dai confronti”; Blass 1904-6, 480 “ein 4gyptischer Dichter 
wahrscheinlich”. 

Provenance: Hermoupolis (Pintaudi 1998-9, 244). 

Dating: end of 4" c. (Crisci); 5" c. (Vitelli 1904, 357); end of 4" or beginning 
of the 5" c. (Kenyon, ap. Vitelli 1904, 357). 

Physical description: Crisci ap. Cavallo 1998, 118 “Piccolo frammento della 
parte inferiore di un foglio di codice papiraceo in cui sopravvivono 12 esametri 
sul recto (faccia perfibrale) e 13 sul verso (faccia transfibrale). Il margine esterno 
é mutilo; sopravvivono in parte il margine interno, largo ca. cm. 1.5, e il margine 
inferiore di cm. 13... un codice... di dimensioni medio-piccole, di qualita non el- 
evata, come lascia credere anche il tipo di scrittura utilizzato, di aspetto piuttos- 
to dimesso... La scrittura € una maiuscola informale, dal ductus corsiveggiante, 
verticale o leggermente inclinata a destra, moderatamente contrastata... Come 
termini di confronto si possono indicare... soprattutto PBerol. 11037 (BGU IV 
1092...) documento del 372 d.C. La datazione pit probabile per P-Flor. HI 390 é 
dunque la fine del IV secolo d.C.”. 

Stylistic and metric characteristics: it seems to be an ethopoea (cf. Fournet 
1999, 653) in which Polyxena exhorts herself, on her way to her wedding to 
Achilles (2 000 xéic Ipiépoto, 5 tepitbE@ oe); its remnants show Nonnian tech- 
nique both in metrics (proparoxytones are avoided at the end of line) and in 
construction and vocabulary (I. 12 edyapov ayAadnaisa, 22 G]xopptyavec 
*Evbo ~ D. 40.215 Baxyou 8 éxpotdAicov anopptyavtes évvd). 

To be compared with: prose ethopoea n. 16 by Libanius (VIII.411-—2 For- 
ster: tivac dv eizou Adyoucg Hodvéévn Kedevonévyn apd tv “EAAivov KopiCeoOar 
Aeyovt@v adti Sti vipgn oy tod AyidAéwc;); two declamations by Choricius 
(Férster 1882); three ethopoeae by Dioscorus (42, 43 and 46 Fournet); Cassan- 
dra on Polyxena in Triph. 403-5; Christod. AP 2.197—208; Agath. AP 7.205 (ex- 
emplum). 
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37. Epic speech 
(P.Berol. inv. 1969 = MP? 1795 = LDAB 5870) 


Edition: W. Schubart — U. von Wilamowitz, BKT V.2, pp. 145-6. 

Dating: Byzantine (ed.pr.). 

Physical description: ed. pr., 145 “Papyrusfetzen, hoch 11.5 cm, breit 4.5 cm 
mit groBer gezierter Schrift spater Zeit”. 

Content, stylistic and metric characteristics: an epic speech (cf. 1. 7]og pdto 
ud[90v) in which a character talks about him-/herself (12]ev abtdc éy@ d[). The 
first lines seem to refer to a difficult situation including a fire — a battle? 
(2]6Sovta 51d yv[aOp, 3Zjav éxédpap[, 4 E]bAa Sava Ked[, 5]pa mpd yap yaal 
maybe mpd yap yad[kov faccev after I. 13.388 et al.). Homeric referent (for 
1. 4 cf. Od. 15.322 nop 7 eb vynfiom &d te EbAa Sava Kedooat; cf. also Call. 
Hec. Fr. 32 Hollis = 243 Pf.). 


38. The Funeral Pire and the Bird 
(P.Rain. 3.12 [P.Vindob. gr. 29833b] = MP? 1825 = LDAB 5849) 


Edition: H. Oellacher, MPER 3.12, p. 20. 

Bibliography: Korte 1941, p. 108, no. 43; Turner 1977, p. 116, no. 311. 

Dating: 4" / 5" c. 

Physical description: ed. pr., 20 “Unter dieser Signatur findet sich neben 
verschiedenen kleinen Fetzen folgendes 6 cm hohes, 3 cm breites Kodexfrag- 
ment; Material fein, hellgelb; Tinte frisch, rotlich; die Schrift gehort wohl zur 
schwer datierbaren Buchschrift des spaten IV. — V. Jahrh. (vielleicht verwandt 
Schubart, PGB 43a). Lesezeichen nicht erfaBbar; Verso traégt Spuren von un- 
gleich langen Zeilenschiissen, demnach auf Recto Zeilenbeginn”. 

Content, stylistic and metric characteristics: meagre remains of 9 lines. 
Someone asks / is asked for aid (1 mp]looapuvt.[, cf. I. 2.238, 5.139, 16.509), 
the fire on a funeral pire is mentioned (3 nop évi xvupx[aty) and something 
whitens (4 broAevKav[; cf. Zl. 5.502). In the last line a bird is mentioned (9 
dpvic). It seems to be a Homeric reworking. 


39. Panegyric of General Germanus — Blemmyomachy 
(P.Berol. 5003 [= Page 142 = Heitsch 32] + PGen. inv. 140 + PPhoib. 
fr. 1a/6a/11c/12c = MP? 1852 = LDAB 5938) 


Editions: ed. pr. Stern 1881. In this edition Stern published only two folios: A 
and C (B was the property of A. Wiedemann, who later donated it to the Mu- 
seum). The first complete edition is that of Buecheler 1884, 277-82. Reconstruc- 
tion of the order of the fragments: Wilcken 1891, Taf. V. Later contributions to 
the text in Wessely 1885, 77—8. Reedited in Ludwich 1897, 183-95; W. Schubart 
— U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, BKT V.1, 108-14; Livrea 1978b. P.Phoib. 
fr. 1a/6a/11c/12c in MacCoull 1981. The only edition that includes all the frag- 
ments is Steinriick 1999. 

Bibliography: Ludwich 1907, 495; Draseke 1916; Wifstrand 1933, 183-5; 
Naoumides 1967, 355; Viljamaa 1968, 39-40, 47-9; Seider 1970, pp. 160-1, 
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no. 62 (pl. xxxiii); Livrea 1975a, 281-8; Bossi 1975-7, 303-4; Livrea 1976; 
Turner 1977, p. 116, no. 318; Cameron 1982, 227—8; Whitby 1994, 128-9; Mu- 
gelli 2001. 

Author: Buecheler 1884, 281 Cyrus of Panopolis; Viljamaa 1968, 49 “The 
author of the poem was probably one of the well-known poets of the time, 
i.e. Cyrus of Panopolis, Ammonius the writer of Gainias, or the epigrammatist 
Claudian”; Livrea 1978b, 23-31 Olympiodorus of Thebes; Cameron 1982, 
227-8 Olympiodorus of Thebes; Whitby 1994, 128 “the identification of the au- 
thor as Olympiodorus of Thebes, although attractive, cannot be more than one 
possibility among many”. 

Provenance: (cf. summary in Steinriick 1999, 112) Stern in ed. pr. p. 70 said 
that the two fragments he had purchased had been found in Thebes together 
with Coptic fragments; Buecheler published the fragment acquired by A. Wie- 
deman saying (1884, 281) that it came from the same tomb as Stern’s; more frag- 
ments (P.Phoib. 1a, 1b, 2, 3) were recovered in 1947-8 in the excavations of the 
Monastery of Phoebammon (West Thebes) in a group of Greek and Coptic pap- 
yri; a third group (P Gen. inv. 140) was acquired by Naville in 1882 in the same 
place as Stern’s and Widemann’s. The three groups seem to come from the 
tombs of the monks of the monastery. 

Dating: paleographic analysis, c. 400 AD. (E. G. Turner, apud Livrea 1978b, 
9). 

Physical description: the three groups of fragments could be remnants of 
three subsequent folios in a booklet of a papyrus codex (Steinriick 1999, 112); 
capitals slightly leaning to the right (cf. Livrea 1978b, 7-9). 

Contents, stylistic and metric characteristics: reconstruction of the plot of 
the story in Steinrtick 1999, 112-14. From the beginning its style and metrics 
were related to those of Quintus of Smyrna (Buecheler 1884, 280; BKT V, 
113-4; Wifstrand 1933, 183). Cf. the analysis of the violations of Nonnian met- 
rics in Viljamaa 1968, 39-40 and on its style: “[44] The phraseology [45] char- 
acteristic of Nonnus’ style is not so prominent in it. On the other hand, it 
does contain some Nonnian phrases and, obviously, some of Nonnus’ hexam- 
etric verse technique. When we add that the poem has an abundance of Homeric 
phrases... the poem stands closest to the language of Tryphiodorus’ poetic 
works”; p. 49: “It is evident that the subject is a historical event, which the 
poet has desired to describe by means of the traditional epics. In its mythologiz- 
ing of a historical subject the poem resembles the corresponding Latin poems of 
Claudius Claudian”. Livrea 1978b, 15: “La lingua della Blemyomachia appare 
talmente intrisa di omerismi da suggerire l’impressione di una tecnica centona- 
ria. “Typische Szenen’ iliadiche costituiscono, della totalita dei casi, il serbatoio 
linguistico del versificatore”. 

Use: Livrea 1978b, 14 “il papiro, rinvenuto a Tebe e vergato in scrittura in- 
formale, lascia pensare ad una composizione d’occasione, legata ad eventi locali 
e destinata al pubblico indigeno”. 

To be compared with: other encomia on contemporaries, such as 23. Enco- 
mium on a contemporary (PSI 2.149), 27. Encomium on Maximus, 43. Farewell 
to a Dux of Thebes (P. Flor. 2.114), 46. Encomium on Heraclius (PSI 3.253), 54.4 
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Encomium on Theagenes, 56. Encomium on a Dux from the Thebaid, 60. Enco- 
mium on Archelas (P-Ant. 3.115). 


40. Codex Visionum (P.Bodm. 29-37 = LDAB 1106): 
1. Vision of Dorotheus, 2, On Abraham, 3. Speech to the Righteous, 4. 
[Eulogy] of Lord Jesus, 5. Cain’s words, 6. The Lord to those who suffer, 
7. Abel’s words, 8. hexametric poem; 9. hymn? 


Edition: A. Hurst - O. Reverdin — J. Rudhardt, P Bodm. 29 (including a “De- 
scription et datation du Codex”, by R. Kasser and G. Cavallo); A. Hurst — J. 
Rudhardt, P Bodm. 30-7. 

1. Revised text with English translation: Kessels — van der Horst 1987. 

2. Edited previously in Livrea 1994; cf. formal complaint of H. E. Braun, an- 
swer of E. Livrea and Stellungnahme of A. Hurst and J. Rudhardt in ZPE 103 
(1994), 154. 

Bibliography: Vian 1985; Livrea 1986; van Berchem 1986; Gelzer 1988; 
Agosti 1989, 1989-90; Fournet 1992; Horak 1992, p. 230, no. 27a; Bremer 
1993; Agosti — Gonnelli 1995-6; Livrea 1996; Agosti 2001a; in Hurst — Rud- 
hardt 2002, cf. esp. Lukinovich 2002, Morard 2002, Agosti 2002b, Van der 
Horst — Parmentier 2002, Rey 2002, Hurst 2002, Norelli 2002; Crisci 2004; Agos- 
ti 2005a. 

Provenance: Panopolis? (cf. Chapter 3). 

Dating: early 5" c. (P Bodm. 29, p. 117; Cavallo ap. P Bodm. 38, pp. 123-4); 
second half of 5" c. (Van Haelst, ap. P Bodm. 38, p. 124). 

Physical description: (P Bodm. 38, pp. 103-28) papyrus codex (group 5 in 
Turner 1977) of a single book, made up of 12 double folios, of which the central 
one is missing. The booklet contained the first four visions of the Shepherd of 
Hermas (fol. i-xiii - P, Bodm. 38), the Vision of Dorotheus (xiv-xviii) and 
other brief compositions (xviii-xxiv). The copy was the work of six different 
hands, of which A and D come from the graphic environment of the 4'"-c. bib- 
lical capitals and C, E and F show graphic 5"-c. tendencies; B combines 4'"- and 
5"-¢. characteristics. 

Stylistic and metric characteristics: they share a strong Homeric mark and 
deep piety, illustrated in the call to a total conversion (uetdévoia) and to face 
martyrdom courageously. Cf. P Bodm. 30-7, pp. 8-12. On the Homeric influ- 
ence, cf. Agosti 1989; 1989-90, pp. 177-89; 2002a, 93-101; Rey 2002. Martyr- 
dom can be read as a radical testimony of faith before a persecution or simple 
ascesis: cf. Lukinovich 2002 and Morard 2002. Nonnus does not seem to have 
known them and shares with them only some elements which may be character- 
istic of a Christian poetic koine (cf. Agosti - Gonnelli 1995-6, 306). Cain’s 
words, The Lord to those who suffer and Abel’s words make up an “ensemble”, 
differentiated by its content unity and similar vocabulary (cf. P Bodm. 30-7, p. 
160); the hexametric poem could also be included in it (cf. Norelli 2002). 

1. Vision of Dorotheus: 360 hexameters in which Dorotheus tells of his vi- 
sion with the objective of celebrating the glory of God. On Dorotheus, cf. P. 
Bodm. 29, pp. 33-6, 43-9 and P. Bodm. 30-7, pp. 13-14, 68-70. The colophon 
of the Vision and 1. 160 of the Speech of the Righteous introduce him as the son 
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of the poet Quintus, not necessarily Quintus of Smyrna: cf. Vian 1985; Livrea 
1986, 688. The ed. pr. and Kessels — van der Horst 1987 date him from the 
turn of the 4" c.; van Berchem 1986, a little later; Livrea 1986 at 342-62 and 
Bremer 1993 from the latter part of the 4" c. On its literary genre, cf. Agosti 
2001a, 205-8. It shows some contact points with Ezek. 40-3. 2 Cor. 12,1-4 
must be taken into account too. 

2. On Abraham: van der Horst — Parmentier 2002, 156 translate “On Abra- 
ham”, understanding zpdéc as “with regard to”, in the sense in which it appears in 
the New Testament. P Bodm. translated Adresse a Abraham. The editors (p. 43) 
note its parallels with the prayer or liturgical hymn about the sacrifice of Isaak 
published by Roca-Puig 1994, 117-26. They insist that “[42] n’est pas une para- 
phrase banale du récit biblique; ce n’est pas simplement un exercice littéraire”. 
As for its genre, cf. Agosti 2001a, 214: “un’elegia salmica”’. 

3. Speech to the Righteous: 164 distich-elegiac lines on Dorotheus’ destiny, 
to draw a moral or religious teaching (didactic-parenethic character): it urges 
the “righteous” to respect the rules of a demanding piety and, therefore, re- 
counts the destiny of a personage very well known to its readers. 

4. [Eulogy] of Lord Jesus (or [Works] of the Lord Jesus): an acrostic poem, 
built upon the letters of the alphabet. Regarding the doctrine reflected in the 
poem, cf. ed. pr., pp. 105-10. 

5. Cain’s Words: the full title is “What would Cain say when killing Abel?” 
(Tt dv eizot 6 Kaw daoxteivac to[v ABed; cf. already Fournet 1992). 19 lines 
based on Gen. 4. It is an ethopoea (cf. Fournet 1992), but not necessarily a 
school exercise (cf. Agosti - Gonnelli 1995-6, 305). 

6. The Lord to those who suffer: the title appears mutilated in the manu- 
script, but it can be reconstructed quite reliably. It is composed of three intro- 
ductory lines + 24 acrostic lines built upon the letters of the alphabet. The 
poet was acquainted with the Iliad and the Odyssey, as he puts most of the 
words in the places that they have in the lines of both poems, plays skilfully 
with their formulae giving them a Christian meaning, and even uses the dual 
number (cf. |. 8 xoopitope Aadv, and ed. pr., pp. 130-3). 

7. Abel’s Words: the full title of the eidolopoea is: “What would Abel say 
after being killed by Cain” (T[t Gv eiz]ou 6 ABed dva1pynOEic 26 tod Kany). It 
seems to have Psalm 102 (101) as a reference; it is not, however, a mere para- 
phrase (cf. Hurst 2002). 

8. Hexametric poem: mutilated title and very bad state of conservation, but 
it can be seen (cf. Norelli 2002) that it contains a description of the Last Judge- 
ment, where the basic criterion will be the attention paid to the widow, the or- 
phan and the poor (ll. 13-24); it also goes back to Psalm 148 (Il. 40-65). 

9. Hymn: it could be a hymn, but both its metrics and subject matter are un- 
known. 

Use: book for devotional use in an early male community (P Bodm. 30-7); 
‘class book’ in a postconstantinian Christian school (van Haelst, ap. P Bodm. 38, 
app.). Cf. also Lukinovich 2002, 56: “Le tout est construit comme une liturgie ot 
une premiere partie consacré a l’écoute d’une parole inspirée et 4 la commém- 
oration d’un saint homme est suivie d’une deuxiéme partie homilétique, pour 
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terminer avec une célébration (méditation de la parole biblique en relation avec 
le contexte particulier, psaumes, cantiques, louanges finales 4 Dieu)”. 


41. Codex of encomia (MP? 1848 = LDAB 5742): 
1. Diocletian and Galerius’ War against the Persians —- encomium 
(P. Argent. 480 or P.Strasb. 480 = Page 135 = Heitsch 22) + 
2. Patria of Hermoupolis — Cosmogonic fragment (P.Argent. 481 or 
P.Strasb. 481 = Page 136 = Heitsch 24) 


Editions: 1. Reitzenstein 1901, 47-52. 2. Ed. pr. Reitzenstein 1901, 52—9; Jaco- 
by, FGH IIIC 637 (Anonymus <von Hermupolis>); Gigli Piccardi 1990. 

Bibliography: Cumont 1902; Crénert 1902-3, p. 350, n. 96; Bidez 1903; Re- 
itzenstein 1904, 114-15; Keydell 1930, 1936b; Zielinski 1940, 1941; Seston 1946, 
117; Kornemann 1948, II 265 ff.; Wyss 1949; Romanelli 1959, 502; Viljamaa 
1968, 38, 65-7; Turner 1977, p. 116, nos. 316-17; Arce 1982, 360-2; Fowden 
1986, 175; Vicario 1991, 157-60; Griffiths 1992; Dettori 1993; Fournet 1993; 
Agosti 1994; Worp 1998, 206; Malnati 1999; Radicke 1999, 254-7, no. 1084 
(= 641); Livrea 2002; Derda — Janiszewski 2002, 60-5; Gonis 2003, 14, n. 3; Jan- 
iszewski 2006, 224-8, 235-9. 

Author: 1 and 2 are the works of the same author (Reitzenstein 1904, Cré- 
nert 1902-3); Soterichus Oasites (Bidez 1903: Encomium + Patria Oaseos); a 
Hermoupolite (Keydell 1936b, 467); Gonis 2003, p. 14, n. 3: “There is no 
need to assume that the author of the [dtpia “Eppovmdédems (Heitsch XXIV) 
was a native of the city”. Livrea 2002 reconstructs a long poem by Soterichus 
Oasites, partially known through P-Argent. 481, P Oxy. 4352 and P.Argent. 480. 

1. Radicke 1999, 256: it is not Soterichus. 

2. Antimachus of Heliopolis (Wyss 1949); Andronicus of Hermoupolis? 
(Gigli Piccardi 1990, 60 ff.); Derda — Janiszewski 2002, 65: “Soterichos Oasites 
is the most probable author of the poem preserved on P. Strasb. inv. 480. 
Hence, if we were to accept the ‘single author’ hypothesis for both texts pre- 
served on the pages of the codex of Strasbourg, then we would have to go 
back to the hypothesis of Bidez and to his reasoning; P. Strasb. inv. 481 would 
thus contain an introductory part of the Patria Oaseos, composed, let us add, 
under the influence of Hermetic scripts”; but cf. Janiszewski 2006, 226: “Since 
the identification of the text from the Strasburg papyrus with Soterichos’ 
Ildtpia ‘Odoews is uncertain, I shall deal with P. Strasburg 481... as a work writ- 
ten by an anonymous author from Hermopolis and entitled Tdétpia ‘Eppov- 
mohEws”). 

Provenance: The entry in Pack? says Gizeh is its place of provenance, but 
that is only the place of acquisition. Cf. Gigli Piccardi 1990, 10; Worp 1998, 
206. Keydell 1936b does not make any reference to the codex origin: he just 
identifies PArgent. 480 as some Patria of Hermoupolis and suggests that their 
author might be a Hermoupolite. Cf. also Malnati 1999, 103: “Il est donc possi- 
ble de supposer que nos deux feuillets ont été trouvés 4a Hermoupolis méme, qui, 
a la fin du siécle passé, bien avant les fouilles menées par O. Rubensohn (1903- 
1906), a livré au marché des antiquités un grand nombre de papyrus”. This af- 
fords no definite information about the provenance of this codex, though the 
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fact that some Patria of Hermoupolis are included has driven some to think that 
it could come from that city. That is no real proof as Menander includes in the 
Ilo dei dnd yévoucg éyKk@pidéCew the Patria of Hermoupolis as an example 
(353.9-13) and, on the contrary, encomia for a teacher from Beryto come 
from Hermoupolis (P Berol. 10559). 

Dating of the codex: through palaeographic analysis, Gigli Piccardi 1990, 
12-13, 5™ c. (quoting Cavallo, second half); late 4" or early 5" c. (Fournet 
1993); Malnati 1999, 102-3 probably second half of the 5" c. 

Dating of the poems: Diocletian and Galerius’ war against the Persians, 
dated from 297-8, is the terminus post quem for their encomium. Dating of 
the Patria of Hermoupolis: second half of the 4" c. (Keydell 1936b, due to the 
similarities of P Argent. 481 with the stories about city origins in Nonn. D.; Vil- 
jamaa 1968, 65-7, for stylistic reasons); Gigli Piccardi 1990, 45-63, after a styl- 
istic analysis, infers that the poem is later than Quintus of Smyrna and earlier 
than Nonnus. 

Physical description: P-Argent. 480 is a sheet of a papyrus codex (five frag- 
ments, the first of which is bigger than the others) from which also PArgent. 481 
comes; both of them copied by the same hand (Gigli Piccardi 1990, 10: “scrittura 
corsiveggiante in cui si riscontrano molte legature... [11] scrittura informale, af- 
frettata, un po’irregolare; la grandezza delle lettere varia... e tende ad aumen- 
tare in fondo al rigo”); it appears that P Argent. 480 preceded 481 (Malnati 1999, 
102). Only Fournet mentions a connection point between both poems that ex- 
plains their being copied in the same codex: cf. Fournet 1993, 254 “On voit 
par ailleurs se dessiner un dénominateur commun pour le contenu de ce 
codex: le genre de l’encomium selon la typologie ménandréenne”. 

Content, stylistic and metric characteristics: 

1. On the genre of the composition, Gigli Piccardi 1990, 46: “per quello che 
rimane, classificabile sia in termini di epica storica, nella fattispecie di una de- 
scrizione di una guerra, che non esclude l’elemento mitologico sul tipo del de 
Bello Gothico e Gildonico di Claudiano o della Blemyomachia... ma anche di 
un encomium di qualche imperatore o generale romano, che non escluderebbe 
comunque I’elemento bellico, come si vede ad [47] esempio nell’encomium di 
Eraclio (Heitsch, 34) e nei panegirici latini di Claudiano e Sidonio Apollinare”. 
Viljamaa 1968, 65, 112 ff. discusses the ekphrasis of a war as a common element 
of the encomiastic genre. Keydell 1936b, 467, rules out that it is an encomium. 
The fragment begins (1r.1 Heitsch) with a B]ob[Ao]p101 which could be the ending 
of a speech or, better, an intervention of the poet (in the same way he later men- 
tions 11.7 gots Paotredo[w; cf. e.g. Triph. 664-7); subsequently (1r.1 ff.) the 
Persian soldiers arm themselves for the combat, not anticipating that they will 
not cross back over the sea, in spite of outnumbering those at Thermopylae. 
On lv the tetrarchs’ oudvoia and obyxptoic are dealt with. What follows 
seems to refer to the Gigantomachy. Acceptable construction and correct lan- 
guage. It does not show a direct relationship with Nonnus (cf. Viljamaa 1968, 
38). 

2. It is not a Cosmogony, as Reitzenstein first believed, but a cosmogonic 
fragment from some Patria of Hermoupolis (Bidez 1903; Keydell 1936). Cf. 
Gigli Piccardi 1990, 45 on the genre of the poem: “a) si tratta di un poemetto 
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del genere dei xdtpia, dedicato alla fondazione ed alla storia di Hermoupolis; b) 
il brano costituisce un excursus di un poema pit vasto, sul tipo dei passi nonniani 
delle Dionisiache... se cosi fosse si porrebbe il problema del rapporto con i versi 
contenuti nell’altro foglio dello stesso codice (P. Argent. 480)”. On style, cf. 
Gigli Piccardi 1990, 48-52: continual violations of Nonnian metric rules, 
particularly those regarding accentuation at line end and the use of spondees, 
from which it can be deduced that it precedes Nonnus, though it is later than 
Quintus and Triphiodorus; vocabulary characteristic of Late Antiquity (ibid. 
nn. to 24 and 26r), including 9r tetpdCvé and 36v Asylaudc, the first dating of 
which was attributed to the Dionysiaca (ibid. pp. 52-3); philosophic and reli- 
gious colouring (e.g. 1. 4 diaxoopteipav, hapax), typical of late antique times, 
with a correspondence in the knowledge and use of Plato’s Timaeus, which com- 
bines with Homeric calques and variations and the influence from AR (ibid. 
pp. 53-4); narrative built using consecutive tableaux (p. 56). 

Use: of 1., cf. Reitzenstein 1901, 51: “Eintagsgedicht”. Of the codex, cf. 
Malnati 1999, 104: “le destinataire [du codex] n’était ni un ‘scholar’ ni un ‘pro- 
fessor’, dont les livres présentaient d’habitude des caractéristiques bien précises. 
Des textes similaires 4 notre codex sont néanmoins largement attestés dans la 
production libraire du Bas-Empire, hermopolite ou autre, destinée a des person- 
nes de bon niveau culturel, qui appréciaient les ceuvres des ‘wandering poets’ 
connus”. Derda — Janiszewski 2002, 64: “It is indeed surprising to find an enco- 
mium for Diocletian in a codex rewritten almost a century after the emperor’s 
death, moreover rewritten despite its clearly pagan character. One of the pos- 
sible reasons may be that the codex must have originated from a pagan milieu 
which at the turn of the 4th and Sth centuries was still alive and intellectually 
productive”. 

To be compared with: P Oxy. 63.4352 (3" c., also attributed to Soterichus). 

1. Other panegyrics dedicated to the tetrarchs: Panegyrici Latini 7-11. 

2. Nonnus’ Patria (cf. Gigli Piccardi 1990, 16-18: Beryto in D. 40, esp. 
ll. 77-96; to a lesser extent, Tyre, esp. 40.430-—5); other poetic cosmogonies: 
[Hom.] H.Herm. 427-8 (cf. Agosti 1994, 31-2), AR 1.496ff., Verg. 
Ecl. 6.31 ff., Ovid. Met.1.10ff., Claud. Rapt. Pros. 1.248, Greg. Naz. PG. 
37.526.58 ff. (cf. Gigli Piccardi 1990, 57-60); similar texts in papyrus, such as 
P.Berol. inv. 9564 (Heitsch 46: on the creation of the world, hymn to Urania; 
Hermoupolis, 4" c.; cf. analysis in Gigli Piccardi 1990, 18 ff.); P Oxy. 37.2816 
(Oxyrhynchus, 2™ / 3" c.; Hellenistic hexameters beginning with an invocation 
to the Muses to help in the narration of a cosmogony). 


42. Offerings to Athena? 
(BKT 9.23 [PBerol. inv. 21123] = MP? 1984.3 = LDAB 2570) 


Edition: partial ed. pr. Maehler 1970, 161-3 (no. 3). Later on there appeared a 
second fragment in the Egyptian Museum of Berlin which completed the right 
part and added some marginal notes. Complete edition: G. Ioannidou, BKT 
9.23. 

Provenance: Hermoupolis. 

Dating: 5" c. 
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Physical description: lower part of a leaf of a papyrus codex; rather fine 
hand assignable to the 5" century; the ink is in very bad condition on the 
verso, which is almost illegible. 

Content, stylistic and metric characteristics: cf. Maehler 1970, 161 “Zum In- 
halt lasst sich nur sagen, dass von Opfern die Rede ist, vielleicht fiir Athene... 
Das Vokabular spricht nicht unbedingt fiir einen spaten Author; allerdings ist zu 
wenig erhalten, als dass sich Hypothesen darauf bauen liessen. Einen gewissen 
Anhaltspunkt fiir die Datierung gibt das wc in A 4: lange Monosyllaba im 4. Bi- 
ceps [162]... das lange Monosyllabon an dieser Versstelle spricht eher fiir friihe, 
‘homerische’ Hexameter als fiir ein hellenistisches oder kaiserzeitliches Werk”. 
L. 6]ov8’ itxotpogo. Apyos proves that the poet tried to be innovative: cf. the 
Homeric formula "Apyoc é¢ imméBotov in JI. 3.75, 3.258, 15.30, Od. 15.239, 
15.274 and inmiov “Apyos édooas in Nonn. D. 47.527 and 713. 


43. Farewell to a Dux of Thebes — encomium 
(P-Flor. 2.114 = Page 143 = Heitsch 36 = MP* 1849.2 = LDAB 5950) 


Editions: ed. pr. Vitelli 1903, 149-58; reed. D. Comparetti, P Flor. 2.114 (pp. 26- 
34). 

Bibliography: Blass 1904-6, 266 (no. 193); Vitelli 1908; Viljamaa 1968, 38, 
49-51, 105-7; Cameron 1970b, 255; Cavallo 1998, no. 74 (E. Crisci), pl. LX. 

Author: ed. pr. an Egyptian poet (also Blass 1904-6, 266) 

Provenance: Vitelli 1903, 149 “E propabile provenga o dai villaggi meridio- 
nali del Fayfiim o dalle vicinanze di Aschmunén (Hermupolis), visto che quasi 
tutti gli altri papiri con esso acquistati provengono dall’una o dall’altra di quelle 
regioni”. 

Dating: 5" c. (Crisci ap. Cavallo 1998, no. 74); in the ed. pr. Vitelli proposed 
5" ¢., but he was corrected by Comparetti (P Flor. 2.114, p. 27), who points out 
to late 5 or already 6" c. (Vitelli 1908, 456 ff. accepted his dating with some res- 
ervations); 6" c. (Viljamaa 1968, 51). 

Physical description: Crisci ap. Cavallo 1998, 155 “Frammento mutilo e 
gravemente danneggiato della parte superiore di un bifolio di codice papiraceo 
al centro del quale é visibile la piegatura... Non é possibile stabilire se all’inter- 
no del bifolio, e cioé tra le pp. 2 e 3, fossero inseriti altri fogli... La scrittura é 
una maiuscola informale, piuttosto rozza, di piccolo modulo, caratterizzata da 
asse verticale, forme corsiveggianti, tracciati spessi e uniformi... Nel complesso 
la scrittura sembra risentire dell’influenza di stilemi propri di certe scritture do- 
cumentarie di IV e V secolo d.C.”. 

Content, stylistic and metric characteristics: cf. reconstruction of the plot of 
the story in Viljamaa 1968, 49-50: the eulogised person is a local hero from Ar- 
sinoe (Arcadia, to the north of the Thebaid), who helps out the inhabitants of 
the Thebaid, victims not of an outside attack but of internal disputes and of 
the civil servants’ mischiefs and abuses. According to the ed. pr. (cf. col. 150), 
whereas the phraseology is clearly Nonnian, the metrics presents more viola- 
tions than similarities with Nonnus: cf. metric analysis in Viljamaa 1968, 38. 
However, Viljamaa 1968, 51, 107 supports a direct relationship between the au- 
thor of this poem and Nonnus, which was perhaps the result of a school influ- 
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ence. Cameron 1970b, 255 finds one single Greek parallel of the personified ac- 
tions of Claudius’ panegyrics in the Thebes speech (Virtus’ speech in 
Theb. 10.632—82, Pietas and Tisiphone Theb. 11.457-96). 

Use: mponeuntixds Adyos. 

To be compared with: the petitiones by Dioscorus of Aphrodito (1-16 Four- 
net), for its content and language. Other encomia on contemporaries on papy- 
rus, such as 23. Encomium on a contemporary (PSI 2.149), 27. Encomium on 
Maximus, 39. Panegyric on general Germanus, 46. Encomium on Heraclius 
(PSI 3.253), 54.4 Encomium on Theagenes, 56. Encomium on a Dux from the 
Thebaid, 60. Encomium on Archelas (P.Ant. 3.115). 


44. Hero 
(P.Berol. inv. 17071 = MP? 1800.2 = LDAB 5931) 


Edition: Miiller 1974, 397-8 (no. 4). 

Bibliography: McNamee 1981; van Minnen — Worp 1993, [129]. 

Provenance: Hermoupolis. 

Dating: c. 5" c. 

Physical description: ed. pr. “MittelgroBe, etwas nach rechts geneigte, sorg- 
faltige Buchschrift. Das Fragment stammt aus einem Papyruskodex, die Abfolge 
von Rekto und Verso ist unsicher... Auf dem rechten Freirand (Rekto) steht in 
sehr kleiner Schrift ein Scholion, das eine Textstelle in der Bedeutung von @o«1- 
dig erklart”. 

Stylistic and metric characteristics: ed. pr. “Vielleicht gehort das Bruchsttick 
zu einem spaten Epos”. Hero is mentioned in |. 18. 


45. The snake 
(P.Ant. 2.58 = MP? 1849.4 = LDAB 5827) 


Edition: J. W. Barns, P-Ant. 2.58. 

Bibliography: Latte 1962, 154; Cavallo 1967, pp. 85-7, 104, pl. 76a; Turner 
1977, 117 (no. 322). 

Provenance: Antinoopolis 

: Dating: c. mid 5" c. (Cavallo 1967, 86); ed. pr. and Turner 1977, 117, no. 322, 
4™_5""¢, 

Physical description: bottom part of a good-quality parchment sheet; there 
are some lines on the recto to guide writing; Cavallo 1967, 85-7 biblical capitals, 
not too heavy. PAnt. 2.58 belongs to the same Alexandrian-Egyptian graphic- 
cultural atmosphere as P-Ant. 19, POxy. 848, P Oxy. 1595, P.Ant. 65 and the Cot- 
ton Genesis: cf. synthesis in Cavallo 1967, 104. 

Content, stylistic and metric characteristics: ed. pr., 36 “The content of this 
side [recto] is somewhat uncertain; someone evidently goes to sleep, only to be 
rudely awakened (Il. 9-12). Lines 28 ff. contain a description of a serpent — a 
favourite theme of Nonnus of Panopolis... The text... contains a number of 
that poet’s favourite words; but Professor Maas notes that the authorship of 
Nonnus or one of his imitators is ruled out by two features which the Nonnan 
school strictly avoided: the proparoxytone endings in Il. 11 and 14, and the eli- 
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sion in |. 12. Perhaps one of Nonnus’s precursors is more likely to have been the 
author”. Latte 1962, 154: “57 zeigt in der Wortwahl Anklange an Nonnos... ge- 
hort aber keinesfalls der nonnischen Schule an (3 Spondeen hintereinander 15). 
Daneben gibt es etwas viel homerische Clichés, die ohne den Versuch einer Ab- 
wandlung itibernommen sind”. 

To be compared with: 41.1 Diocletian and Galerius’ war against the Per- 
sians (P.Argent. 480; cf. Latte 1962, 154). Descriptions of snakes in Nonnus: 
Dz. 1185 ff, 2.30 ff. 5.144 ff, 6.155 ff, 7.328 ff, 12.319 ff, 25.402 ff., 35.209 ff., 
38.354 ff., 40.476 ff., 44.106 ff., 45.137 ff., 310 ff. Also P.K6éln 6.244 (Hexametric 
poem about serpents, 3" c.); Nic. Theriaca 128-31, 209-34. Rhetorical model in 
Men. Rh. 441.15—29. 


46. Encomium on Heraclius after his campaign in Egypt 
(PSI 3.253 = Page 144 = Heitsch 34 = MP? 1850 = LDAB 5953) 


Edition: Vitelli, PSI 3.253 (pp. 112-24). 

Bibliography: Wifstrand 1933, 199-200; Keydell 1934a, 448; 1936a, 8-11; 
Viljamaa 1968, 59-60; Cameron 1970b, 293; Pintaudi 1998-9, 243. 

Provenance: Hermoupolis (Pintaudi 1998-9, 243). 

Dating: Heraclius was emperor Leo’s general, who fought the Vandals and 
Persians in the 470s and died in combat in the same decade (cf. FGH IV 109 and 
115; PLRE Ul, 541 ff., s.v. “Heraclius 4”; “Heraclius of Edessa”, BNP 6, 180-1). 
The poem was probably composed during Heraclius’ life time (he died in 471) or 
immediately afterwards; Viljamaa 1968, 60 dates it to the 5" or already the 6""c., 
on stylistic grounds. 

Physical description: five fragments of a papyrus codex written by the same 
hand datable from the 5" c.; the corrections, quite numerous, can be attributed 
to the same hand, which is why it could be an autograph (cf. Vitelli ed. pr, p. 
112). What seems to be the encomium of Heraclius fills the recto and verso of 
fr. I, and Keydell 1936a, 9-11 believes that II-V (smaller and worse conserved) 
do not belong to it and that IV-V belong to a different composition, perhaps 
with II. Viljamaa 1968, 59 suggests that, since I verso begins with the mention 
of a new section (33 vov 6& vénv otet]yopev [én] dtpandv sdene[tdwv) the 
verso could be read first and then the recto. 

Stylistic and metric characteristics: the metrics is perfectly Nonnian (cf. ed. 
pr., pp. 112-13) save for trochaic two-syllable words in the clause of line (Il. 9, 
15), and the same occurs regarding phraseology (cf. ed. pr. nn.). In the recto 
there is a description of a battle in terms similar to those used by Triphiodorus 
and Nonnus (Viljamaa 1968, 59). In I verso 38 ff. (cf. Wifstrand 1933, 200; Ca- 
meron 1970b, 293) the poet mentions the image, unique in all known Greek po- 
etry, of a mountain which deceives travellers by going away when they try to 
reach it and chasing them when they try to get away (personalisation of nature 
that Wifstrand relates to 54.3 ‘Song of the Day’). 

To be compared with: other encomia on contemporaries, such as 23. Enco- 
mium on a contemporary (PSI 2.149), 27. Encomium on Maximus, 39. Panegyric 
on general Germanus, 43. Farewell to a Dux of Thebes (P Flor. 2.114), 54.4 En- 
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comium on Theagenes, 56. Encomium on a Dux from the Thebaid, 60. Encomi- 
um on Archelas (P-Ant. 3.115). 


47. Antinous? 
(P.Berol. inv. 17044 = MP? 1835.1 = LDAB 3520) 


Edition: Miiller 1968, p. 121, no. 6, pl. 22.2. 

Bibliography: Cavallo — Maehler 1987, no. 21b; J. Rea, POxy. 63.4352 (p. 
3); Gonis 2003. 

Author: the ed. pr. attributes it to Pancrates because it mentions Antinous, 
but this is not a sufficient reason; possibly a local composition (Gonis 2003, 14). 

Provenance: Hermoupolis. 

Dating: Cavallo — Maehler 1987, no. 21b, 5" / 6" c.; ed. pr. c. 5" c. 

Physical description: fragment of papyrus with blank verso, which is why it 
is thought to come from a roll or individual folios; ed. pr., 121 “Sorgfaltige Ge- 
schaftsschrift parallel zur Faser”. 

Content: Rea, P Oxy. 63.4352, p. 3 “P. Berol. inv. P. 17044... could possibly 
be a scrap of a hexameter poem mentioning Antinous, but there must remain 
some doubt about the reading and the restoration of Av]tivdéov «| in line 2”. 

To be compared with: other compositions about Antinous, such as 
POxy. 8.1085 (Heitsch 15.2); PLit.Lond.36 (Heitsch 15.1), Pancrates ap. 
Athenaeus 15.677d-f (Heitsch 15.3); 17. Antinous and Diocletian (P 
Oxy. 63.4352); 26.2 Encomium on Antinous and Hermes (P Oxy. 3537v); 
P.Mil. Vogl. 1.20, col. II 25 — II 25 (prose encomium on Antinous’ flower, Tebt- 
unis, 2"4/3" c.); Mesomedes seems to have written an #za1voc in honour of Anti- 
nous (cf. Suda s.v. Mecoons). 


48. Asteria? 
(BKT 9.40 [PBerol. Inv. 21139 verso] = MP? 1957.9 = LDAB 5932) 


Editions: ed. pr. Vassiliadis 1981; ed. alt. G. Iloannidou, BKT 9.40. 

Bibliography: Cavallo — Maehler 1987, p. 50, no. 21b. 

Provenance: Hermoupolis (BKT 9.40). 

Dating: Cavallo-Maehler 1987, 50 5" / 6" c.; Vassiliadis 1981, 5" c. 

Physical description: narrow strip of papyrus, fluid hand, with ligatures; on 
the recto there is a prose text which looks like a letter, written by the same hand 
but more cursive. 

Stylistic and metric characteristics: Vassiliadis 1981, 30 “Bemerkenswert ist, 
dass der Wortlaut der im Papyrus erhaltenen Hexameter mit dem bei Nonnos 
tiberlieferten Mythos tibereinstimmt [D. 2.124 ff., 33.336 ff., 42.410]. Daraus 
konnte man die Folgerung ziehen, dass der Verfasser einer der ‘Nonnianer’ 
sein diirfte... Wortwahl, sprachliche Form und Stil weisen darauf hin, dass der 
Author Nonnos’ Dionysiaka kannte. In den erhaltenen Versen werden sowohl 
die Regeln des Hexameters der spateren Zeit als auch die Wortakzentregeln 
des Nonnos beachtet”. 

To be compared with: Nonn. D. 2.124—5, 33.336—40, 42.410. 
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49. Epic exequies 
(BKT 9.152 [P.Berol. Inv. 21248] = MP? 1957.82 = LDAB 4247) 


Edition: G. Ioannidou, BKT 9. 152. 

Bibliography: Gonis 2003. 

Author: Gonis 2003, 13 “There is a fair chance that this [14] and the other 
hexameter texts mentioned earlier [BKT 9.40, P Berol. 17044] are the products 
of local poets”. 

Provenance: Hermoupolis. 

Dating: Gonis 2003, late 5""/ early 6" c. (p. 13: “Most of the verbal parallels 
noted in the commentary come from texts of the Imperial period, which may 
provide a clue to the composition date of the poem”); ed. pr. 3™/ 4" c. 

Physical description: papyrus roll. The ed. pr. collected six fragments, the 
first of which, as Gonis 2003 demonstrated, does not come from the same manu- 
script as the other five (different hand). The verso of all fragments is blank. 

Content, stylistic and metric characteristics: on the subject matter, cf. Gonis 
2003, 13 “it may have been an epic poem in the traditional style. Death and bur- 
ial figure prominently in the sections represented here. Fr.5 may preserve a 
speech, possibly a monologue”. On the style, cf. Gonis 2003, 13: “The vocabu- 
lary and metre show nothing exceptional. Only fr. 5.11 seems to end in a pro- 
paroxytone, but the sample is too small to allow certainty on whether the accent 
regulation at line-end was generally intended”. 


50. Eudorus? 
(P.Berol. inv. 17050 = MP? 1800.3 = LDAB 6082) 


Edition: Miiller 1974, 398-9, n. 6. 

Bibliography: van Minnen — Worp 1993, [130]. 

Provenance: Hermoupolis. 

Dating: 5" / 6" c. 

Physical description: ed. pr. “MittelgroBe, nach rechts geneigte Buchschrift. 
Das Fragment stammt aus einem Papyruskodex, die Abfolge von Rekto und 
Verso ist unsicher”. 

Content: ed. pr. “Epische Dichtung”. In l. 6 we read evdmp[o]c¢ which could 
be a proper name (cf. //. 16.179, 186). 


51.1 Bridegroom Nile and bride Egypt (r) + 2. Song of the sea (v) 
(PSI 7.845 = Page 147 = Heitsch 39 = MP? 1835 = LDAB 566) 


Edition: M. Norsa, PSI 7.845 (pp. 149-50). 

Bibliography: Korte 1927, p. 255, no. 678; Keydell 1934b; Viljamaa 1968, 33 
(n. 56), 130-1; Uebel 1976, 225 (Adespota); Turner 1977, p. 116, no. 314; Pintau- 
di 1998-9, 244. 

Author: Keydell 1934b, 420 “die Unbeholfenheit des sprachlichen Aus- 
drucks... weist ihn in die Nahe von Kolluthos”. 

Provenance: Hermoupolis (cf. Pintaudi 1998-9, 244). 

Dating: 5" / 6" c. (Norsa ed. pr., Keydell 1934b). 
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Physical description: fragment of a papyrus codex. 

Content, stylistic and metric characteristics: it was first published as an epi- 
thalamium (Norsa ed. pr., 149; Kérte 1927, 255), but Keydell 1934b, 420 defined 
1. as “ein Gedicht auf die Nilschwelle”, not mentioning the composition on the 
verso. Viljamaa 1968, 33, 130-1 thinks it is an epithalamium which occupies 
both recto and verso. On the nature of the codex, cf. Keydell 1934b, 420: 
“Nach den vorliegenden Resten scheint dieses Buch kleinere Gedichte in der 
Art der Carmina minora Claudians enthalten zu haben”. Cf. ed. pr., 149 and 
Keydell 1934b, 420 on some stylistic and metric trends shared with Nonnus. Key- 
dell 1934b, 420 relates the anaphora of dedpo in the verso to Colluth. 127-42. 

Use: Keydell 1934b, 421 “Der Beginn der Nilschwelle wurden in Agypten 
durch das Nilfest, die NetAda oder Netiaia, gefeiert, und zwar noch in spater 
christlicher Zeit. An einem solchen Nilfest mag das Gedicht vorgetragen sein. 
Zwar nicht von gan, aber von Chorliedern, die bei dieser Gelegenheit dem 
Nil zu Ehren gesungen wurden, sprechen die Scholien zu Gregor von Nazianz, 
Migne, P. Gr. 36, 1052 Nr. 32 und 38, 507”. According to Viljamaa 1968, 130-1 it 
is an epithalamium. 

To be compared with epithalamia on papyrus and similar compositions: 7. 
Hermes and the Nile (P Oxy. 3.423), 8. Galatea and Apollo (P Lit. Lond. 38), 
31. Heracles and Penelope (P.Hal. 2), 34. Epithalamium (P Ryl. 1.17). For the 
comparison of the union of the couple with that of water/river and earth/land, 
cf. Plut. Mor. 366a; Heliod. Aethiop. 9.9 (this passage deals with the Neiloa); 
AP 9.362; Nonn. D. 3.275-8, 6.339-66, 8.244-6, 26.222-35, 40.324-6, 558- 
62, 41.28-37. Rhetorical models in Men. Rh. 399.11-412.2, [DH] Rhet. ch. 2 
and 4 Usener-Radermacher. 


52. Anthology of ethopoeae 
(TCD Pap. inv. D 6 = Heitsch 26 = MP* 1844 = LDAB 6151) 


Edition: ed. pr. Graves 1885. It will be referred to as Heitsch 26. 

Bibliography: Ludwich 1897a, 3-8; Reitzenstein 1900, 102—5; Turner 1977, 
p. 116, no. 315; McNamee 1981; Fournet 1992, 257-8 (no. 5); Fernandez Delga- 
do 1994; Jarcho 1999, 187-8 (no. III); Urefia Bracero 1999, 328, 329, 332; Car- 
vounis 2004. 

Dating: 5 / 6" c. (Turner 1977, 116); 4" c. (ed. pr; Jarcho 1999, 187-8). 

Physical description: opistograph; papyrus codex, literary hand. 

Content, stylistic and metric characteristics: unknown number of etho- 
poeae, of which only some titles are extant, which Reitzenstein 1900, 102-5 
tried to reconstruct with AP 9.457—79 as a model: 1. (Ir.1-8) mentions Aphro- 
dite, the Erinyes and Hermes; 2. (Ir.9-16) [KaAddéz]n zapapvdovpé(vn) tiv 
Gét1[5a]: cf. QS 3.633-54 (Homeric models: //. 18.95, 24.540); 3. (Iv.1-11) 
Helen?; 4. (IIr.1-—2); 5. (IIr.3-5) [Odvocedg M]eveddov Kereboavto[s ph 
Odwou Aiavta] (cf. Soph. Aiax 1332 ff.); 6. (IIr.6—-11?) [Tpid2as Ep]votxy8ovoc 
av[a]Aicxovto[s tacav] // [tv adtob] odctav Kai wh Kdpov é0x[NKdtoc] (no par- 
allels with Callimachus’ Hymn to Demeter); 7. (Ilv.1—7) mentions Patroclus and 
Hippolytus; 8. (IIv.8-12) ]ve[.]Jeow tev zatdev tijg Nié[Bns. Cf. Fernandez Del- 
gado 1994, 300, n. 11; Fournet 1992, 259-60. 
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Use: Fernandez Delgado 1994, 303 “eindeutig éthopoiiai-Anthologien... 
Die Buchschrift, die... fiir einen professionellen Schreiber charackteristisch 
ist, und die breiten Rander des Codex des P. Graves lassen noch eher an ein 
richtiges Handbuch denken, im Sinne einer Sammlung von Ubungen dieser 
Art, die als Versdichtungen die Entsprechung z. B. des Prosarepertoires, das Li- 
banios zugeschrieben wird, darstellen”; also Carvounis 2004, 82. 

To be compared with: AP 9.457—79 (cf. Fernandez Delgado 1994, 303). 


53. Achilles claims his yépac — eidolopoea 
(Heitsch 38 = MP? 1341 + 1857.3 = Cribiore 159 = LDAB 3534) 


Editions: ed. pr. H. Weil in Jouguet — Lefebvre 1904, 208-9; Fernandez Delgado 
— Urefia Bracero 1991, 22, 60-1 (edition and Spanish translation). It will be re- 
ferred to as Heitsch 38. 

Bibliography: Crusius 1905; Blass 1904-6, 480 (no. 311); Beudel 1911, 
62-4; Ziebarth 1913, 19 (no. 42); Nachtergael 1980, 24 ff.; Fernandez Delgado 
1994; Jarcho 1999; Urefia Bracero 1999, 328; Amato — Ventrella 2005, 224. 

Dating: c. 500 (Heitsch); Byzantine (Cribiore). 

Physical description: wood diptych from Cairo which, on one side, presents 
a maxim by Menander copied four times (dpyfjg ékatt kpuatad ph Kodvys ofrov) 
and, on the other, the eidolopoea itself. In the left margin of line 4 of the eido- 
lopoea AOTO can be read. After the composition there is a line in cursive dif- 
ficult to decipher, which could be the title (cf. Crusius 1905, 146). Cribiore 
(no. 159), on the hand, “not described, but considered a student’s hand”. 

Stylistic and metric characteristics: Amato-Ventrella 2005, 224 suggest as 
possible title Tivac dv eizoi Adyoug AyiArAEds tpoaivdpEvos brép tod TaQov; 
content similar to Eur. Hec. 109-15 (cf. Jarcho 1999); attempts at assonances 
and rhymes, feminine caesurae, no line ends in a proparoxytone word. 

Use: Fernandez Delgado 1994, 304 “Da die Herausgeber nicht angeben, 
da} wir es mit zwei verschiedenen Handen zu tun haben, scheint es verniinftig, 
anzunehmen, daB auch die éthopoiia als Schreibiibung in etwas, das ein Schul- 
heft gewesen sein kénnte, kopiert worden ist”. 

To be compared with: subject matter dealt with by Euripides (Hec. 109-15), 
Ovid (Met. 13.443-—6) and QS (14.185—222: Achilles appears to Neoptolemus in 
a dream). Sophocles and Simonides seem to have treated it too: a. Uyousg 15.7. 
Cf. POxy. 42.3001 (hexametric composition: the ghost of Patroclos appears to 
Achilles; Oxyrhynchus, 2"! c. AD). 


54. Papyrus Codex attributed to Pamprepius (P. Vindob. gr. 29788 A-C = 
Page 140 = Heitsch 35 = MP? 1334 = LDAB 3517): 
1. Encomium on an emperor, 2. Hexametric text, 
3. ‘Song of the Day’, 4. Encomium on the Patrician Theagenes 


Editions: ed. pr. Gerstinger 1928; Livrea 1979b. 

Bibliography: Horna 1929; Graindor 1929; Schissel 1929; Maas 1929; Key- 
dell 1929-30; 1930, 122-3; KGrte 1932, 25-8 (no. 709); Wifstrand 1933, 190-3; 
Bernardini Marzolla 1955; Cameron 1965, 481, 486; Viljamaa 1968; Cameron 
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1970b, 292-6; Griffiths 1972, p. 17, n. 29; Livrea 1975b, 1977; Turner 1977, p. 
113, no. 240; McCail 1978; Livrea 1978a, 1978c; Cameron 1982, 232, 236-7; Liv- 
rea 1993; Calderén Dorda 1995; Feld 2002; Zumbo 2007. 

Author: very controversial since Gerstinger claimed in the ed. pr. that its au- 
thor was Pamprepius. Later opinions range from those who do not think it clear 
to be Pamprepius (Schissel 1929, 1079; Kérte 1932, 26-7; Page, 564-5) to those 
who reject that attribution (Graindor 1929, 469; Viljamaa 1928, 55-7, suggests 
Christodorus of Coptos). Keydell 1930, 123 and 1929-30, 291 pointed out that 
Pamprepius’ authorship was not secure, and that, given the much better quality 
of the idyll, it might not be by the same author as the encomium. McCail 1978, 
38-40 shows the same doubt and considers it possible that the encomium is 
Pamprepius’ because he and Theagenes coincided in Athens, but that the idyll 
could be by another author; the encomium of the emperor, as it is dated from 
489/490, cannot be his. Cf. also Cameron 1982, pp. 236-7, n. 82: “I am still in- 
clined to accept that the items 3 and 4 in E. Heitsch... xxxv are by Pamprepius... 
If I had to guess, I should try Colluthus’ for xxxv.1 (known by title only, from 
Suda s.v.)”. According to Livrea (1977, 121-3) all the fragments are ascribable 
to Pamprepius, because they belong to the same codex and none of them is in- 
troduced by a titulus that shows a change of author; the difference in quality be- 
tween 3 and 4 is due to 3 being written in a less rigid literary genre than 4; the 
encomium by Theagenes would have been composed c. 473 and the epyllion, 
judging by the mention of a trip to Egypt in |. 195, would be immediately earlier 
than his political mission in Alexandria (c. 483-4), allowing time for the poet to 
mature between them. 

Dating of the codex: Gerstinger 1928, c. 500; Livrea 1979b, 6™ c. Dating of 
the text: Anastasius’ time (Viljamaa 1968, 56); McCail 1978, 39-40 suggests 
489/490 for 1. 

Physical description: papyrus codex. 2, 3 and 4 form a binion, and a separ- 
ate sheet of the same codex which contains 1 is extant. The recto of the last folio 
in the book (Van Haelst 652) contains some fragments of letters 80 and 90 of 
Gregory of Nazianzus (PG 37.153,164); the verso is blank. Uncial hand (Livrea 
1979b, v: “librarius... litteris quas dicunt quadratis usus obsoleto quodam colore 
totum librum ita artificiose fucavit, ut similis ductus exempla eciusdem aetatis 
difficillimum proferre compertum habeas; ad annos attamen fere 500—525 spec- 
tant et paginae... et scriptae columnae amplitudo”). 

Stylistic and metric characteristics: the metrics is ‘Nonnian’ on the whole 
(cf. Maas 1929, 250-1; Keydell 1929-30, 291; Livrea 1979b, vii-viii, n. 2; Calde- 
ron Dorda 1995). 

1. The Encomium on an emperor is a BaotdiKds Adyos comparable to 
Menander Rhetor’s precepts: cf. Viljamaa’s analysis 1968, 101-4; McCail 
1978. Gerstinger 1928, 84 believes that it is an encomium on Emperor Zeno; 
Heitsch, p. 109: “fr. 1 et 2, quae vel generis epici historici vel encomii sunt, for- 
tasse pertinent ad Isaurica, quod opus Pamprepii esse Suda tradit”; Viljamaa 
1968, 56-7, 101-4 thinks that Anastasius is the emperor and that the poem, 
like the others, is the work of Christodorus of Coptos, the author of some Jsaur- 
ica in honour of the Emperador Anastasius; McCail refutes Viljamaa’s thesis 
and suggests 489/490 and Zeno as the emperor. 
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2. For the Hexametric text, cf. McCail 1978, 63: it might seem to be the end- 
ing of 1, but it is the conclusion of a different poem or of an independent hex- 
ametric epigram. 

3. Song of the day is made of 6 iambi + 192 hexameters. It is an Exppaots 
ovveCevypévyn (Aphth. 37.17): cf. Schissel 1929, 1078; KGérte 1932, 27-8; Page, 
p. 563; Livrea 1977, 124. Cf. Keydell 1929-30, 291: “Es la®t innerhalb der non- 
nianischen Diktion einen eigenen Stil erkennen, der von der Uberladenheit des 
Nonnos wie von der Dunkelheit des Johannes von Gaza, mit dem es sich biswei- 
len beriihrt, gleich weit entfernt ist... Zwar die Szenen zwischen Baum- und 
Wassernymphen zeigen in der gewollten Vermischung von Sache und Person 
eine in der spaten Poesie nicht seltene Bizarrerie”. Livrea 1993 thinks it is influ- 
enced by Terpander. Gerstinger 1928, 10 believes that it is a spring day and re- 
constructs the title @poi kai mpdyuata from 1. 5 (cf. doubts in Schissel 1929, 
1074). According to Maas 1929, 76, however, it is November; Wifstrand 1933, 
191-2 thinks that it is an Autumn day, November precisely, which is why 
Heitsch gives it the title Descriptio diei autumnalis. Livrea 1977, 124-6 considers 
the epyllion in the tradition of Hesiod’s "Epya «oi ‘Hpépat, particularly the de- 
scription of Winter (Il. 504-63) and also thinks that it is an Autumn day because 
of the mention of Demeter’s festival, which was celebrated in November, fol- 
lowing a Neoplatonic line (pp. 127-31), the result of the author’s philosophical 
education (pp. 131-2); Cameron 1982, 232 speaks again of Description of a 
Spring Day. 

4. On the Encomium on the Patrician Theagenes, cf. Korte 1932, 28: “Die 
erhaltenen 58 Hexameter reichen nur fiir den Preis des yévoc aus, die weiteren 
enkomiastischen Topoi d&vatpogn, mpdéeic, ovyKpiotc fehlen”; cf. Keydell 1929- 
30, 291: “Das Enkomion ist von sehr geringer Qualitat, ohne originale Note, arm 
an Ausdrucksvermégen; die haufige Wiederholung derselben Worte fallt auf. 
Der Inhalt, im wesentlichen eine Aufzahlung von erfundenen Ahnen des Thea- 
genes, laBt gleichgiiltig”. 

Use: for 3. cf. Keydell 1929-30, 292, who calls it “Vortragspoesie” because 
of the mention of the audience which is made in the proem; 4. is an encomium 
probably written on commission. 

To be compared with: 3. with AP 9.136 and 363. 

4. With other encomia on contemporaries on papyrus, such as 23. Encomi- 
um on a contemporary (PSI 2.149), 27. Encomium on Maximus, 39. Panegyric on 
general Germanus, 43. Farewell to a Dux of Thebes (P. Flor. 2.114), 46. Encomi- 
um on Heraclius (PSI 3.253), 56. Encomium on a Dux from the Thebaid, 60. En- 
comium on Archelas (P.Ant. 3.115). 


55. Anthology of six ethopoeae 
(P. Heid. inv. 1271 verso = MP? 1611 = Cribiore 355 = LDAB 6202): 
1. Phoenix tries to persuade Achilles to give up his anger; 2. A Greek 
woman meets Helen on her return from Troy; 3. A Greek man addresses 
Hector, who has killed Patroclus and carries his arms; 4. Zeus to 
Aphrodite, hurt by Diomedes; 5. Aphrodite talks to Diomedes, rejected 
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by his wife, Egialea; 6. Agamemnon’s shadow reproaches Menelaus for 
not helping Orestes (eidolopoea) 


Editions: Gerhard — Crusius 1905, 615-24; Fernandez Delgado — Urefia Bra- 
cero 1991, 59-60 (edition and Spanish translation of the first three ethopoeae). 

Bibliography: Beudel 1911, 64-6; Collart 1936; Keydell 1941, 49; Morel 
1959; Seider 1970, 162-4, no. 63 (pl. xxxiv); Turner 1977, p. 115, no. 287; Nach- 
tergael 1980, no. 28; Fournet 1992, 258 (no. 6); Fernandez Delgado 1994, 300; 
Jarcho 1999, 188-9 (no. VI); Urefia Bracero 1999, 325-6, 329-30, 332, 
335-6; Carvounis 2004; Agosti 2005a. 

Dating: c. 6" c. (Gerhard — Crusius 1905, 616); Cribiore, 5" / 6" c. 

Physical description: papyrus codex; on the recto there is a text not yet de- 
ciphered (Agosti 2005, p. 38, n. 19 thinks that they are different epigrams). As 
for the hand, cf. Cribiore’s description: “Evolving, careless capitals occasionally 
ligatured, varying lignment and line spacing”. Each ethopoea is separated by a 
long paragraphos and another paragraphos separates the prose title form the 
body on the verso. 

Stylistic and metric characteristics: ethopoeae on the most basic mythology, 
with continuous Homeric uses (cf. Gerhard — Crusius 1905, 623) and completely 
Nonnian metrics (cf. Collart 1936, 437; Keydell 1941, 49). 

1. Phoenix tries to persuade Achilles to give up his anger (1-7): the Homeric 
model is I. 9.434—605 (cf. Gerhard — Crusius 1905, 619); cf. Quint. 10.1.47 
(“Nam ut de laudibus, exhortationibus, consolationibus taceam, nonne nonus 
liber, quo missa ad Achillem legatio continetur... omnis litium atque consilio- 
rum explicant artes?”). 

2. A Greek woman meets Helen on her return from Troy (8-15): cf. Helen’s 
speech before the Teichoskopia (Il. 3.172 ff.). To be compared with AP 9.474 
(Eidothea’s words on seeing Helen in Pharos). Other testimonies: AP 9.475 
(Helen’s words on seeing Menelaus and Paris begin a singular combat). Cf. 
also the lyric poem in which Helen complains about Menelaus’ neglect of her 
on their return from Troy in P.Tebt. 1.1—2. Cf. Pordomingo 2001a. 

3. A Greek man adresses Hector who has killed Patroclos and is carrying his 
arms (16-18): the death of Patroclus finishes //. 16, Hector strips him of his ar- 
mour (17.125) and puts it on (17.192—7); Zeus is the one who then addresses 
him (17.201-8); cf. Urefia Bracero 1999, 335: the poem is especially under 
the influence of //. 16.844—54, but also 18.269, 20.2, 22.331 ff. 

4. Zeus to Aphrodite, hurt by Diomedes (19-29): the starting point is 
Il. 5.428-—30 (Diomedes hurts Aphrodite in 5.334—43). 

5. Aphrodite talks to Diomedes, rejected by his wife Egialea (30-3): cf. Ger- 
hard — Crusius 1905, 621 “Ein Posthomericum, das mit //., E. 510 kaum zu ver- 
einen ist; der Verfasser kann es in mythographischen Scholien zu der Stelle ge- 
lesen haben”. 

6. Agamemnon’s shadow reproaches Menelaos for not helping Orestes (34- 
45): cf. Od. 4.543-—7. Compare, e.g., with //. 23.69-—92; Eur. Or. 650-63, 674-7. 

Use: Fernandez Delgado 1994, 303, suggests that it may be a school drill or 
a dictated manual (p. 305, n. 37); Carvounis 2004, 83 holds the same opinion. 
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To be compared with: other ‘Homeric’ reworkings, such as 12. Achilles and 
Hector — Priam’s ethopoea (PSI 6.722); 29. Athena’s words to Achilles 
(P. Oxy. 42.3002), 53. Achilles claims his yépac. Also with other anthologies of 
ethopoeae: 19. Odysseus’ Ethopoea (P. Ryl. 3.487), 52. Anthology of ethopoeae 
(Heitsch 26). 


56. Encomium (of arrival?) on a Dux from the Thebaid 
(P.Berol. inv. 9799 [= Page 141 = Heitsch $10 = MP? 0349] + 21154 [BKT 
9.56] = LDAB 5774) 


Edition: P Berol. 9799: W. Schubart — U. von Wilamowitz, BKT V.2, pp. 114-17. 
P.Berol. 21154: ed. pr. Maehler 1970, 152-9 (no. 1); reed. G. Ioannidou, BKT 
9.56. 

Bibliography: Ludwich 1907, 495-6; Draseke 1916, 319; Korte 1913, 540 
(no. 381); Parker 1962, 50; Viljamaa 1968, 39, 42-3, 51-4; Turner 1977, p. 
104, no. 62; McNamee 1981, 1982a; MacCoull 1988, 131-4; Fournet 1999, 268. 

Author: not by Dioscorus, though it resembles his style of composition 
(Fournet 1999, 268 and nn. 151, 156; Viljamaa 1968, 52); contra Turner 1977, 
104 and MacCoull 1988, 131-4; Parker 1962, 50 has some doubts. Cf. Viljamaa 
1968, 144 “The Enc. Theb. was doubtless written by an imitator of Nonnus”. 

Provenance: Theadelphia (Fayum). 

Dating: Viljamaa 1968, 51-2, 6" c. because of its similarity to Dioscorus (cf. 
also Fournet 1999, 268); BKT V.1, 114: palaeographically c. 5" c. (p. 117: “Das 
Gedicht wird nicht viel alter sein als die Handschrift”); BKT 9.56, p. 71, 4inysth ¢, 

Physical description: BKT V.1, 114 “Blatt, wohl SchluBblatt aus einem Pa- 
pyrusbuche; mitten hindurch geht eine Klebung, und zwar ist Rekto an Verso 
geklebt. Der obere und der untere Rand sind verloren, jedoch diirfte das 
Blatt an beiden Enden nur wenig eingebiiBt haben. Sehr verloschene und abger- 
iebene Buchschrift, etwa 5. Jahrhundert, so daB viele Buchstabenreste eine 
Umschrift nicht gestatten, ehe die Deutung des ganzen Wortes gefunden ist”. 
Maehler 1970, 152—3 did not know if it was the remnants of a roll or a codex 
(also BKT 9, p. 71) and described the hand as “leicht nach rechts geneigte, 
etwas unregelmassige Schrift”. Fournet 1999, p. 268, n. 151 did the collatio of 
the two fragments and realised that they were part of the same papyrus. The col- 
lection has not been reedited yet. 

Content, stylistic and metric characteristics: reconstruction of the thread of 
the story in Viljamaa 1968, 52—4. The eulogised general could be Narses. Cf. Vil- 
jamaa’s analysis 1968, 39, 42—3: the metrics is Nonnian except in 1. 45, where a 
Homeric expression is imitated; the phraseology is also Nonnian (1. 5 antithet- 
ical, 1. 11 ynpadéowo, choriambic epithets before a monosyllabic word at the 
end of line, |. 41 16 debtepov). Viljamaa 1968, 51-2: comparison to Dioscorus. 
Cf. Maehler 1970, 154: “Wortwahl und Stil weisen auf spate Zeit, der Verfasser 
wird nicht viel alter als Nonnos gewesen sein... Vermeidung von Epitheta am 
Versende... Auch die Metrik deutet auf einen Author der spaten Kaiserzeit: 
die Verse zeigen eine Aneigung gegen Spondeen, eine Vorliebe fiir die ‘weibli- 
che’ Mittelzasur, und sie entsprechen konsequent den Regeln des kaiserzeitli- 
chen Hexameters... aber nocht nicht den Akzentregeln des Nonnos”. Fournet 
1992, 268: “Comme chez Dioscore, le poéte s’adresse 4 Thébes... La suite est 
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fort endommagée, mais il est clair qu'il s’agit d’une scéne de bataille, ce qui in- 
cite a classer ce poéme dans les enk6mia historiques thébains. I] n’en reste pas 
moins vrai que l’auteur donne a la premiére partie une tonalité d’epibatérios 
logos. Le rapprochement avec les enkémia d’adventus de Dioscore se justifie 
en outre par de saisissantes similarités dans la formulation”. 

Use: encomium of arrival (Em Patrpioc A6yos)? 

To be compared with: Dioscorus’ poems (especially 17—20 Fournet). Other 
encomia on contemporaries on papyrus, such as 23. Encomium on a contempo- 
rary (PSI 2.149), 27. Encomium on Maximus, 39. Panegyric on general Germa- 
nus, 43. Farewell to a Dux of Thebes (P Flor. 2.114), 46. Encomium on Heraclius 
(PSI 3.253), 54.4 Encomium on Theagenes, 60. Encomium on Archelas 
(P.Ant. 3.115). 


57. Hecate 
(P. Rain. 3.13 [P. Vindob. gr. 29479] = MP? 1826 = LDAB 6384) 


Edition: H. Oellacher, MPER 3.13, pp. 20-1. 

Bibliography: Korte 1941, 108-9, no. 944; Turner 1977, p. 116, no. 312. 

Dating: 6" c. 

Physical description: ed. pr., 20 “Buchfragment 7 cm hoch, 3 cm breit; Ma- 
terial graubraun, Tinte rotlich. Typische Buchschrift des VI. Jahrh., vgl. Schu- 
bart, Pal. S. 140”. 

Content, stylistic and metric characteristics: remains of ten lines in the recto 
and verso of the same fragment. In recto 2 some people feel awe (oéfovto), 
maybe towards Hecate, who is mentioned in the following line. A helmet is men- 
tioned in verso line 3 (1cvvény). 


58. Encomium on Apion? 
(P. Harr. 2.175 = MP? 1847.01 = LDAB 6236) 


Edition: V. Baroncelli, P Harr. 2.175 (pp. 33-4). 

Dating: 6" c. 

Physical description: ed. pr., 33 “Frammento di foglio papiraceo piuttosto 
ruvido e chiaro, di provenienza ignota, con margine superiore molto piccolo e 
margine destro di 1.8 cm.; il verso @ bianco... La scrittura € una maiuscola incli- 
nata informale, con alternanza di lettere grandi e piccole, con qualche lega- 
tura... E lo stesso tipo di scrittura di PSI 27 (atti del martirio di S. Cristina, 
V-VI°), di P. Cairo Masp. I 67097 (autografo del notaio Dioscoro di Afroditopo- 
li, VI’), e consiglia di assegnare al VI? questo piccolo frammento”. 

Content, stylistic and metric characteristics: ed. pr., 33 “Sul recto un testo 
letterario che, nonostante le suggestioni dei primi due righi (Aziov (?) al r. 1; 
]wov xomto[d al r. 2), non é stato possibile identificare in maniera altro che ge- 
nerica. Vi si leggono finali di esametri; si tratta dunque di poesia, che la possibile 
menzione di un appartenente alla potente famiglia degli Apioni indurrebbe a 
definire panegirica.” Two of the topics can however be recovered: the contribu- 
tion to order is suggested in 4 Kdopov (cf. Diosc. Aphr. 15.1—2, 17.9-10, 26.8—10 
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Fournet) and beauty is praised afterwards (cf. 7 popes, cf. Diosc. 4.35—6), with 
a possible comparison with the gods in the Olympus (8 ’O]Auzov). 

To be compared with: the encomia by Dioscorus of Aphrodito. Other enco- 
mia on contemporaries on papyrus, such as 23. Encomium on a contemporary 
(PSI 2.149), 27. Encomium on Maximus, 39. Panegyric on general Germanus, 
46. Encomium on Heraclius (PSI 3.253), 54.4 Encomium on Theagenes, 56. En- 
comium on a Dux from the Thebaid, 60. Encomium on Archelas (P. Ant. 3.115). 
Also PSI 14.1399, a possible prose encomium on Apion (6" c.). 


59. Wasted Land 
(P.Ant. 2.59 = MP* 1849.5 = LDAB 6331) 


Edition: J. W. Barns — H. Zilliacus, P.Ant. 2.59. 

Bibliography: Turner 1977, p. 117, no. 323. 

Provenance: Antinoopolis. 

Dating: 6" c. 

Physical description: fragment of a thick parchment; very slanted, semiliter- 
ary hand, similar to the one on the Nonnus’ only surviving papyrus 
(P.Berol. 10567). 

Content, stylistic and metric characteristics: ed. pr. , 38 “side i might be from 
a description of a wild uncultivated land. The language might be not out of place 
in an imitator of Nonnus; but nothing, of course, can be concluded from such a 
small fragment”. 


60. Encomium on Archelas 
(P.Ant. 3.115 = MP? 1850.1 = LDAB 6325) 


Edition: J. W. Barns — H. Zilliacus, P.Ant. 3.115. 

Bibliography: Viljamaa 1968, 54, 111-12; Cameron 1970a. 

Author: Cameron 1970a, 128 “Our poem was found at Antinoopolis, and 
since it is only an author’s draft it was presumably both written and recited (if 
it ever was recited) in Antinoopolis”. 

Provenance: Antinoopolis. 

Dating: 6" c. 

Physical description: a poor-quality papyrus sheet written on both sides by a 
semiliterary hand, slanted, not very skilful; the corrections suggest that it is an 
autograph draft. 

Content and stylistic and metric characteristics: a iambic proem of a wel- 
come encomium to Archelas (Cameron 1970a, 127-8), of which the main hex- 
ametric body is not extant (Viljamaa 1968, 111-12; Cameron 1970a, 119). It de- 
velops topics characteristic of the émPatrpioc Adyos (Viljamaa 1968, 112). Ed. 
pr., 20: “The language of the encomium is somewhat bombastic, but on the 
whole correct. The same can be said of the writer’s use of the iambic trimeter, 
which shows very few departures from established rules, at any rate in lines in 
which the reading is not in question... His use of the caesura shows more 
than fifteen penthemimeres against only a couple of hephthemimeres. The writer 
is careful in his avoidance of hiatus and false quantity”. 
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Use: composed to be recited at a festival (Viljamaa 1968, 54). 

To be compared with: other encomia on contemporaries on papyrus, such as 
23. Encomium on a contemporary (PSI 2.149), 27. Encomium on Maximus, 39. 
Panegyric on general Germanus, 43. Farewell to a Dux of Thebes (P Flor. 2.114), 
46. Encomium on Heraclius (PSI 3.253), 54.4 Encomium on Theagenes, 56. En- 
comium on a Dux from the Thebaid. 


3.3. Authors known only through references 


Once the poetry transmitted through handwritten copies and papyri has 
been dealt with, I shall explore Libanius, Sinesius, Julian, Procopius of 
Gaza, the History by Socrates, Photius and the Suda in search of the 
names of other poets of whom only brief mentions remain. This will 
allow us to enlarge a little further the list of the poets who lived in 
these centuries. Many of them must have been mere amateurs, probably 
authors of some sort of encomia,’ but this overview would be incom- 
plete without them. 


3.3.1. Photius’ codex 


Codex 279 in Photius’ Library”! groups works from several authors. Pho- 
tius focuses on the summary and comments on only one of these works, 
but gives us precious facts about the others. Hammerstaedt*” believes 
that the pieces were gathered together in the same codex because they 
were written by several authors who came from the same area (Middle 
and Upper Egypt) and time (second half of the 4" c. AD). Crisci does 
not mention it in his study on the origins of the miscellaneous codex,” 
but we might compare it with the so-called Codex Thebanus deperditus 
(MP? 244) and P-Amh. 2.160,-* both datable from the turn of the 7" cen- 
tury, as well as the so-called Menander of Cairo.” According to Crisci 
(op.cit. p. 140), the first two would prove that miscellaneous codices des- 


230 Cf. Viljamaa 1968, 29. 

231 Greek text from Henry 1977. Horapollon (Cod. 279, 535b.15-17) has already 
been studied in 1.2 Only poetry, so I will focus on the others. On him cf. Janis- 
zewski 2006, 315-24. 

232 Hammerstaedt 1997, 116. 

233 Crisci 2004, 139-41. 

234 Cf. Gronewald 1979. 

235 P.Cairo inv. JE 43227 = MP? 1301 + 0375 = LDAB 2745. 
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tined for learned readers circulated in late antique times. Perhaps the 
codex that Photius refers to had characteristics similar to these. 


Helladius of Antinoopolis 


Judging by the the facts supplied by Photius,” Helladius was a pagan, 
came from Antinoopolis, and was born during the reign of Licinius and 
Maximianus (late 308 — mid 311). His iambic Chrestomathies is the 
work on which the most facts survive, because Photius comments on 
some parts (Bibl. Cod. 279 [8.170—88 Henry]), but apparently he also 
composed eight iambic Adyot (AOfjvat, NetAoc, Aiybatioc, Mponpentixdc, 
‘Pou, jun, Niky, WdAtc Avtivdov), the contents of which are already 
defined in their titles, according to Photius. 


Hermias of Hermoupolis 


The Iétpia of Hermoupolis and other iambic poems by Hermias””’ could 
be read in the same codex.”** He could be the same Hermias ypappatixd¢ 
to whom Isidorus of Pelusius addresses one of his letters (3.350) or even 
one of the witnesses of a tenancy agreement from Hermoupolis dated 
from the latter part of the fifth century.” 


Serenus 


Serenus is known through one single mention by Photius:“° he was a 
ypapitatixdc and wrote dSpéuata in several meters,” there Photius saw 
in the codex which contained works of several Egyptian authors from 


236 Phot. Bibl. Cod. 279 (8.170 Henry). Cf. Hammerstaedt 1997, 105-8; A. Gude- 
man, art. “Helladios 2)”, RE VIHII.1 (1912), cols. 98 ff.; PLRE I, s.v. “Helladius 
1, grammaticus (at Antinoopolis), E IV”, p. 412; Kaster 1988, no. 227, pp. 411- 
12; Janiszewski 2006, 253-8. 

237 PLRE II 547, s.v. “Hermias 2”; Kaster 1988, no. 71 (p. 291); Janiszewski 2006, 
312-15. 

238 Phot. Bibl. Cod. 279 (8.187.8-10 Henry). 

239 BGU XII. 2152. Cf. Kaster 1988, no. 68 (pp. 289-90). 

240 Phot. Bibl. Cod. 279 (8.187 Henry): kai pv Kai Leprivov ypappatikod év d10- 
dpoig pétpoic Spdpata did~opa; PLRE 1, s.v. “Serenus 2, grammaticus, IV/ 
VI’, 826; Kaster 1988, no. 134 (pp. 354-5). 

241 In Photius d5pép0 is not synonymous with dramatic play but it refers to the nov- 
elistic character of a literary composition, a plausible invention (cf. Hammer- 
staedt 1997, 109), but also (as seems to be the case now) dialogue compositions 
with made up but plausible contents (ibid. , 110-11). 
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the Thebaid from the 4"" and 5" centuries. This suggests that he can be 
located in the same area and time.*” 


Andronicus of Hermoupolis 


243 244 


According to Photius,“’ Andronicus was a curial from Hermoupolis 
and wrote a dpapa “xpdc tov Képnta DoiPdppwova tov KvvonoAitnv”, a 
dialogue with an invented but plausible plot,” perhaps a speech, which 
Andronicus recited before the comes Phoebamon the Cynopolite.”° 
The next thing we know about him is that while still young, he was in- 
volved in a trial for treason in Scythopolis in the year 359,’ from 
which he came out victorious thanks to the aid of his friend Libanius. Li- 
banius advised him to take up a public office which would allow him to 
cultivate poetry in his spare time, but he preferred to study with the phi- 
losopher and rhetor Themistius. The Antiochene rhetor wrote a reference 
letter for him saying that Andronicus was so famous that even the Ethio- 
pians knew about him, but that the misfortune of his city had until then 
stopped him from showing all his soul’s treasures.” 

Later he must have come into contact with Aur. Simmacus,”” perhaps 
also through Libanius, who knew him and his father.”*” In 378 Andronicus 
returned to Antioch, after the battle of Hadrianopolis, and refused to 
write a panegyric to Hypatius, who had been recently appointed prefect 
of the city in Rome. Nevertheless, a little later Hypatius had problems 
when taking up office in Antioch, not in Rome, to the extent that he 
was temporarily accused of treason.”' 


242 Cf. Hammerstaedt 1997, p. 109, n. 34. 

243 Phot. Bibl. Cod. 279 (8.187.8-15 Henry). 

244 Hammerstaedt 1997, p. 108, n. 33. 

245 Photius does not supply more facts about the characteristics of that work: Ham- 
merstaedt 1997, 111. 

246 Cf. Hammerstaedt 1997, 111-12; Gonis 2005, 87-8. 

247 Am. Marc. 19.12.11. Cf. Cameron 1965, 487-9, 500. 

248 Lib. Ep. 77.1. Themistius (Or. 19, 347a) mentions an Egyptian youth (Aiybattos 
veavioxos) who had been in Constantinople and was skilful at Evvtiévar tpay- 
odiav Kai én Kal SvpdpBoucs. Photius (Cod. 279 ad fin.) says that, besides com- 
posing panegyrics, Andronicus dpapétwv éott noms, Stapdpoig pétpoig tods 
dOyovs évtetvov. As there were few playrights at the time it has been supposed 
that it is Andronicus, but it all depends on the dating of the speech. Cf. Keydell 
1941, 69 ff. 

249 Simm. Ep. 8.22. 

250 Lib. Ep. 1004. 

251 Lib. Or 1.180-1. 
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Cyrus of Antaeopolis 


Photius*” also mentions a certain Kdpoc ‘AvtionoAitng, i.e. of Antaeo- 
polis,” author of a iambic poem to the dux Maurice, letters to different 
addressees and other encomia. Several identities have been proposed for 


the mentioned Maurice: 


a) emperor Maurice (562-602): he does not coincide with the dating of 
the rest of the works in the codex (Photius 536a.1 says that Helladius 
lived in Licinius and Maximianus’ time). 

b) Viljamaa”> proposes a tribune Maurice from Jovianus’ time, men- 
tioned by Ammianus Marcellinus (35.8.7). 

c) As Maurice was a S00Ko Kai tov Hyepdva, he would be someone tak- 
ing the double office of dux et augustalis Thebaidos, which only occurs 
after 538/9.°°° 


A solution to the problem has been proposed by Hammerstaedt through 
a careful reading of the text: sic Mavptkiov do0xa Kal tov yeudva 
napdévta ti dKpodoe would refer to two different persons, dux Maurice 
whom the eulogy is addressed to, and the praeses whose presence is men- 
tioned in the proem, which makes sense in the institutional context of the 
fourth century.*’ He could be a certain Fl. Mauricius v(ir) c(larissimus), 
com(es) et dux, known by an inscription of Syene, written under Valentin- 
ianus Valens and Gratianus (between 367 and 375).** This could be the 
same person who Ammianus Marcellinus (35.8.7) locates in Jovianus’ 
time (363) and who Viljamaa proposed as candidate. In fact, this Fl. 
Maturicius seems to be the same one that pronounced P Oxy. 63.4381, a 
judicial decree of 3 August, 375, in the capacity of comes rei militaris Ae- 
gypti (i.e. dux Aegypti).”” 

This dating rules out the possibility that this Kyros may be the same as 
the Flavius Cyrus, politeuomenos of Antaeopolis, who appears in PSI 


252 Phot. Bibl. Cod. 279 (8.187.8-185.5 Henry). 

253 O. Seeck, RE XII (1924), s.v. “Kyros 11)”, 188, thought that Photius had made a 
mistake and actually meant Cyrus of Panopolis. 

254 Cf. outline and assessment in Hammerstaedt 1997, 113 ff. 

255 Viljamaa 1968, 30. 

256 PLRE IIIB, p. 861 5.v. “Mauricius 5”. 

257 Hammerstaedt 1997, 114-16. 

258 PLRE I sv. “Fl. Mauricius 2”, p. 570. Cf. Baldwin 1982b, 104 ff. 

259 Cf. Henry 1977, 81, where the reading of Photius’ text is the same as the one pre- 
sented by Hammerstaedt. Also in this same line, cf. Fournet 1999, pp. 286-7, n. 
282; Gascou 1998. 
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8.935, P.Cair.Masp. 2.67134, 67135.1, 67139.viv.4 and 3.67327.5-12.% 
This also excludes a certain grammarian Kyros whose heirs appear in 
the 6"-c. cadastre of Aphrodito (SB XX 14669. IV. 109) and in P Cair.- 
Masp. UI 67326.1-2 and who had been put in contact with the politeuo- 
menos of Antaeopolis.** 


3.3.2. Other sources 
Apollon of Panopolis 


Apollon was the nephew of Aur. Ammon, the 4'"-century Panopolite 
whose archive survives (P Ammon 1-2). Ammon mentions in some docu- 
ments”” that Apollon was a poet and had managed to be heard by Flavius 
Sisinnius, Ka8o0A1Kdc of the Thebaid.*® 


Christodorus of Thebes 


On Christodorus of Thebes, if he is a different person from the author of 
the Ekphrasis of the statues of the thermae, we have only the correspond- 
ing entry in the Suda (X 526 Adler): he was a vir illustrius and wrote Ix- 
eutica in hexameters, as well as Miracles of the saints Anargyros, Cosmas 
and Damian. 


Pamprepius of Panopolis 


Pamprepius™ was born in Panopolis on 29 September, 440, as is known 
from his horoscope.”” He was educated in Alexandria, where he mixed 
in Neoplatonic circles. The sources that mention this stage in his life- 


260 Cf. Keenan 1985, 151-4. 

261 Cf. Gascou — MacCoull 1986, 139 (IV.109). 

262 PAmmon 1.6.5, 1.7.42-58. The second text is an intercolumnary insertion 
marked: cf. n. to 42-59 in ed. pr, p. 90. Reconstruction and translation in 
P.Ammon 1, p. 140; PAmmon 2.38.42a-59, 2.41.56-8. 

263 About the figure of the ka®odiKdc (rationalis), his function and status, cf. 
P.Ammon 1, pp. 61-2, n. 4. 

264 Suda II 137 Adler, p. 15, Il. 2—4. Testimonies in Livrea 1979b, 1-9. Cf. Asmus 
1913; Grégoire 1929; Keydell 1949; Cameron 1965, 473, 499; von Haehling 
1980, 92-4; M. Krause, “Pamprepios of Panopolis”, Coptic Encyclopedia 6 
(1991), 1879-80; PLRE II, s.v. “Pamprepius, OSP (East) 479; consul; patricius”, 
825-8. 

265 Cf. Delatte — Stroobant 1923. 
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time,” ill-disposed against him because of later events, say that he was a 


charlatan who had acquired only superficial knowledge of mantics and 
theurgy and that he was no real philosopher. 

When he was about 30 years old he left Alexandria for Athens, where 
he studied with Proclus. Besides, he was teaching as a valued ypappat- 
uxéc""’ and Theagenes was his patron,” which is why is usually to be con- 
sidered as the author of the Encomium of Theagenes (54.4). 

For some reason he fell from the favour of his patron and moved to 
Constantinople, where he arrived when he was 35 (476). There Leo °” 
had ordered the death of Alan Aspar in 471 to suppress his people’s ex- 
cessive influence and had relied on the Isaurians, to whose chieftain 
Zeno’” he had given his daughter Ariadna in marriage (467). The son 
of both, Leo II, inherited the throne on the death of his grandfather in 
474. Then, due to Leo II’s minority, Zeno became regent and on the 
death of his son, soon afterwards, he was crowned emperor. The revolt 
of Basiliscus, brother of Verina, Leo I’s wife, in 475 caused Zeno to 
flee to Isauria, but because he was a monophysite, the usurper lost sup- 
port immediately. Zeno recovered the throne in late 476 with the aid of 
his fellow Isaurian Illus,’”’ whom he awarded by appointing him magister 
officiorum and patricius. 

This was the situation in 476 when Pamprepius arrived in Constan- 
tinople. He seems to have taken advantage of his opportunities, for 
when the Isaurian officer Marsus”” introduced him to Illus, he won his fa- 
vour by reciting a panegyric in public.’ Under the protection of the 
court’s strong man, he obtained a cathedra of Greek and started his polit- 


266 Cf. frs. 288-9 of the V.Jsid. of Damascius, who describes him (178-9) as a dark- 
complexioned, cloying and disgusting Egyptian, so talented for literature and di- 
plomacy that he had been able to ingratiate himself with Illus. Cf. Damascius 
Hist. Phil. frs. 77, 112, 113 Athanassiadi. 

267 Suda (II 137 Adler), s.v. “Mapmpénioc”, ll. 15-6. 

268 W. EnfBlin, “Theagenes 7)”, RE V.A.2 (1934), 1346-7; PLRE I, 1063 ff.; H. Lep- 
pin, “Theagenes [6]”, DNP 12.1, 249. Theagenes, apparently a pagan, was an 
archon a little before 450 AD., and also a member of the Senate, patrician 
and perhaps the prefect of the praetorium of Illyria. His fortune allowed him 
to promote philosophy schools. 

269 PLRE Il, 663 ff.; “Leo I [4]”, BNP 7, 390-1. 

270 PLRE Il, 1200-2; F. Tinnefeld, “[18] Flavius Z[enon]”, DNP 12.2, 755. 

271 PLRE I, 586-90; F. Tinnefeld, “Illus”, BNP 6, 726-30. 

272 W. Enflin, “Marsus 1)”, RE XIV.2 (1930), 1983. 

273 Suda TI 137 Adler, ll. 9-12. Rhetorius (CCAG viii. 4. 222) says that Pamprepius 
wrote a lot of gyxdp1a on powerful people. 
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ical career: he was quaestor of the Palace and honorary consul in 479, and 
a patrician a little later. The Emperor did not like him for his open pagan- 
ism, among other reasons, so he banished him when Illus was on military 
campaign away from Constantinople. According to Malchus of Philadel- 
phia, Pamprepius did not bother to hide his paganism and was even sus- 
pected of carrying out magic practices.”” 

On his return, Illus called him back and in 482 he commissioned him 
to go to Alexandria to win over both the pagan and Chalcedonian cir- 
cles’? for the revolt which he plotted with the Empress Verina’s support 
and the patrician Leontius as his candidate to become Emperor.?” This 
revolt took place in 484, in spite of the failure of Pampreprius’ mission. 
In November of the same year, Illus ordered Pampreprius to be beheaded 
and his body to be thrown from the walls of the fortress of Isauria, where 
they had sheltered. 

The Suda*” attributes to him some ‘Ioavpiké, probably related to 
Zeno’s restoration to the throne (476) or to Illus, and one On Etymolo- 
gies, which suggests a poet-grammarian. 


4. Who were they? 


This concentration of epic poets in Panopolis and its surroundings is sur- 
prising, even the more so if their stylistic and metric similarities are taken 
into consideration. Nevertheless, there is no evidence that they knew each 
other: some of them are too chronologically distant to have met and of 
those who could have done so we lack concrete biographical data. In 
later authors we find only vague references to the abundant Egyptian 
epic production, quoted in contemporary literary criticism. 

Thus, Eunapius of Sardes, in his Lives of the Sophists,’”* recounts that 
the Romans asked Prohaeresius to send them one of his pupils to teach in 


274 Suda II 137 Adler, ll. 5-9. 

275 Athanassiadi 1993, 19: Damascius’ vision was negatively influenced by the purg- 
es that the Neoplatonic intelligentsia went through when the revolt failed. 

276 Catalogus Codicum Astrologorum Graecorum VIII iv, 224. Cf. Athanassiadi 
1993, 19. 

277 Suda TI 136 Adler, Il. 1-2: Hopapéntoc, Mavonoattns, éxv nomic, aKpdoas 
Kata Zijvova tov Paoéa. éypayev "Etvpodoyidv daddoow, Toavpikd KatoAo- 
yadnv. Cf. Cameron 1965, 481, n. 64. 

278 VS 493. On the lack of balance of Eunapius as a biographer, cf. Swain 2004, 
373-9. 
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Rome. He sent an Alexandrian called Eusebius,”” who seemed particular- 
ly suitable because he knew how to cajole powerful people (évappdoet 5é 
dhrws &dKeEl TH TdAE1, KOLaKEvELW TE EidHc Kal Catvev TO drepéyov) and 
used questionable forensic practices (moMtiKfi¢ Kakoteyviac). Eunapius 
says that the best account of his rhetorical aptitude is to remember that 
he was Egyptian (émei té ye kata pytopixty éapKeT tocodtov simetv St1 
Tw Aiybrtioc) and then he explains it further: 


ary] 


tO 68 Evo ei ToMtiKf} Lév o-~ddpa patvovta, 6 68 otovdSaAT0g “Epyfs adtOV 
dnoxexopnkev (“for this race passionately loves the poetic arts, whereas the 
Hermes who inspires serious study has departed from them”).”*° 


Unfortunately many authors have just cited the first part of the sentence, 
not considering the second or the explanation of his statement that Euna- 
pius presents subsequently: 


énavéotn 5& adtd 6 Movodvuo., sig Go@LoTIKT OWIANTIS Ov adtod... Kal StE 
ye Gvtips, KatTALAVaV npdc tiva yer tov Gy@va, tayd para éxi tI TOAITUKT|V 
Katemonosv (“He had for an adversary Musonius, who had been his pupil 
in the sophistic art... When Musonius reared his head to oppose him, Euse- 
bius knew very well against what sort of man he had to contend, so he very 
speedily deserted to take up political oratory”). 


In order to understand the passage fully we should consider several 
points.”*' Firstly, in Antiquity ethnic stereotypes were clearly defined, 
and aiyvatidco (cf. LSJ s.v.) meant to be like an Egyptian, i.e. to be sly 
and crafty.” To this we should add that it was common from the school 
level to ascribe certain forms of expression and rhetorical usages to cer- 
tain peoples.“ 


279 It is possible that he was the brother of the sophist Alexander, who had studied 
with Julian (Suda A 1128). Cf. Penella 1990, 89. 

280 Eng. transl.: Wright 1921. 

281 For the interpretation of this passage I am particularly indebted to J. Urefia. 

282 Cracco Ruggini 1971, p. 418, n. 57: “Zosimo, al tempo di Anastasio (verso il 498— 
518), sembra... usare il termine Aiyiztioc nel senso spregiativo di “ciarlatano”, 
quando cosi definisce Ossio di Cordova, che converti Costantino al cristianesimo 
(II, 29...); & del resto nota ad es. anche in Occidente, l’aspra ostilita della Histo- 
ria Augusta verso gli Aegyptii, viri ventosi, furibundi, iactantes, iniuriosi atque 
adeo vani, novarum rerum usque ad cantilenas publicas cupientes, versificatores, 
epigrammatarii, mathematici, haruspices, medici (cfr. SS. H.Aug., Quad. 
tyr. 7,4)”. Cf. also the allusions to familiar knowledge in the novel as regarded 
in Morgan 1982, 236. 

283 Cf. Theon’s statement (116.5—7) that on the construction of character in an etho- 
poea the speaker’s origin must be taken into account. 
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Secondly, the interpretation of éxi xomtikf as opposed to 6 5é ozov- 
datos “Eputic is key. If we read two passages of Choricius of Gaza: 


Chor. Gaz. Or. 2 (Laudatio Marc. Il) §7 (pp. 29-30 Forster — Richtsteig): 
tekodoa Totvev 1} OAc... Tapa Hpac Hye TOMTIKAS Kal Tic ExeTev Su@opn- 
Oévta o& Mobos TH Kopveaig napedtsov tov “Eppod yopevtdv mArVer te 
A6yov Kai tpdz@ KABEoTHK6TL TA TPOtA Pépovtt TOV Gpotéyvov. 

Chor. Gaz. Or. 7 (Or. funebr. in Procop.) §7 (p. 111 Férster — Richtsteig): 
Tolyapodv éxi pév Obpac Ke momtiKdc HAuktav Exov jv ot ta mPOta mal- 
devdpevor ypdupata, sic “Eppod 5& makatotpav égottnos ypdvov &ywv tooob- 
tov doov ot TA PUTOpwV TedovpEvotc SpHALKa, Kal Tv napddogov Oéapa Kat 
TEPTVOV TOTs HAONTATS NALKLOTNS SISdoKAAOG. 


we see that in both cases the Muse personifies the primary stage when a 
pupil works on reading and commenting on poets and perhaps also in 
poem composition, as opposed to a higher level in serious prose oratory, 
under the aegis of Hermes.“ 

On the one hand, Eunapius criticises any good sophist who wastes his 
time in poetry or similar superficial matters.’* On the other, it can be de- 
duced that Eunapius complains that the Egyptians, instead of moving on 
to the oratory of Hermes (identified with adult Aéyoc), remain on the 
lower phase of the study of poetry under the patronage of the Muses, 
properly the subject of children still under the ypapypatikdc. The aforesaid 
Eusebius has taken the step of devoting himself to oratory but only in 
theory, as in practice he is incapable of facing a serious orator such as Mu- 
sonius. Such criticism, therefore, is aimed at a sort of oratory that he as- 
sociated with Egyptian schools, allegedly prone to poetic forms and suit- 
able for epideictic rhetoric, but easily defeated by any serious orator as 
far as content is concerned. 

We can compare Eunapius’ assertion with the letter 57 (Garzya-Loe- 
nertz) of Procopius of Gaza: 


x” x 4 S50 eer i , 3 a 
étt Tapa Tov NetAov oiksic; ... si dE o€ TOD Makeddvocg 1 MOAIG EMEAKETAL 

, x eee Se Beak bop fe A , nen 
yapitov éveka Kai ToD SoKEtv avtov Exetlv TON TOV EAtkdva, ChAov tov Odvo- 
oéa Kal mapErBo@v tac Leipfivacs pépvynoo tic 10dKy<. 


Maybe it was a general practice to link time-consuming poetry with Alex- 
andria in particular and Egypt in general: both poetry and Egypt should 
be avoided by those pursuing a more serious objective. 

Thirdly, the reader of Eunapius’ texts wonders whether 6 5é oxov- 
datoc ‘Eppiic abtdv dnoxeyopnkev refers to a possible incompetence of 


284 On Hermes Logios and Demosthenes, cf. Pernot 2006, 129-75. 
285 Cf. Agosti 2006a, 37. 
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the Egyptians in writing serious philosophical prose. It may be true that 
the best-known Egyptian men of letters at this time came from the 
field of poetry, but Alexandria still appealed to many as a centre for phil- 
osophy. The reason for the disapproval is perhaps that Eunapius prefer- 
red Athenian to Alexandrian Platonism.”*° 

Finally, we are left with the only direct mention of Nonnus by an an- 
cient author. In Histories 4.23 Agathias compares the punishment that the 
Persian Emperor Chosroes had inflicted upon his general Nacoragan to 
that which Apollo inflicted upon the Phrygian Marsias, and cites Nonnus 
(4.23.5-6): 


tadta yap ot TE TPSTEpoOV zoINTAL KSovo1 Kal ot véot TaparkaBdvtec Evvddov- 
ow. Ov 54 Kal Néwvos, 6 &k tig Mavoc tij¢ Aiyuatiac yeyevnpévoc, év twit TOV 
oikelov nompdtov, Gxep adtH Arovvciakd émovdpaotat, odk oida éQ’ StH 
odya &tta tod AndAAwVOS nEpt GENYNOGpMEVOS (Od yap 51] TV ZPoNyoupéevav 
én@v énméuvepar) ita émdyer... Os pev obv é éxetvov 16 placpa todt0 odzw 
TO GVOparsio yéver S1EyVOOTO, CAMA TA TEKLTPIA KAI ATOYPOvta Tapa TOTS 
Op8G>o ava0ewpetv kal tekpatpecOa Ta nadaitata nepvKdow, GAAG wt) TON- 
TIKf] SeoAroyia napaxpovopévoic.”*” 


It is a rather neutral reference, and the criticism of the poet’s scarce truth- 
fulness is not a specific attack against Nonnus, since Agathias used similar 
terms to write about poets in general at 4.23.4, after mentioning the story 
of Marsias.*** If Agathias quotes Nonnus, it is because he knows his Dio- 
nysiaca well, and due to its length, it is pardonable that he does not re- 
member the exact origin of his quotation.” 


286 Agosti 2006a, 37. 

287 “All events of this theme, which is handled by the poets of old, have been taken 
over and exploited also by modern poets, one of whom Nonnus of Panopolis in 
Egypt, after having made some mention of Apollo (I cannot say in what precise 
connection because I do not recall the preceeding verses) in a poem of his called 
the Dionysiaca, goes on to say [D. 1.42—3]... That this abomination was at the 
time still unknown to man should be sufficiently obvious to anyone who is capa- 
ble of viewing the distant past with the right degree of critical detachment and 
who does not allow himself to be misled by the tales the poets tell about the 
gods”. Greek text: Keydell 1967; English translation: Frendo 1975. 

288 Agathias’ opinions on poetry can be read at Hist. Praef. 7-11. 

289 Cf. Gonnelli 2003, 10. In fact, something similar happens to Eustath. in his Com- 
mentary on the Iliad, where he quotes Nonnus several times (ad 3.231, p. 409, 
44-6; ad 4.492, p. 499, 22-4; ad 6.429, p. 653, 31-2; ad 8.84, p. 700, 59-60; 
ad 8.84, p. 701, 2—3), though he always refers to D. 1.7—10 and not always accu- 
rately. Van der Valk 1971-87, vol. 2, p. 537, n. to 700, 59 thinks that he is quoting 
e memoria. 
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Besides this, it is advisable to discuss the division of poets in oi zpdétepov 
nomtat and oi véot zomtat, which he had already used in the proem of his 
Cycle (AP 4.3.113-17): 


TIp@ta dé cor AéEarp, TaAraryevéecow epitov, 

Sooanep &ypdyavto véns yEevEetfipes do1dtis 

OG TPOTEPOIs HakdpEcolw Gveméva’ Kal yap &MKEL 

ypaupatos apyatoro cogov piynpa MvAadéar. 

“T will first select for you, competing with men of old time, all that the pa- 
rents of the new song wrote as an offering to the old gods. For it was meet to 
adhere to the wise model of the ancient writers” (Transl. Paton 1916). 


In the poetry of recent authors Agathias values intelligent imitation, that 
is, the rival imitation of ancient poets. These terms prompt several ques- 
tions. In the first place, whether Nonnus, whom he has placed among the 
véou nomtat in the episode of Marsias, is one of the véng yevetiipss dordijc. 
Secondly, it is questionable whether the opposition between madatyevéeo- 
ow and véng yevetiipes dotdijc here bears a mere chronological sense (re- 
cent poets against ancient ones)’ and whether the allusion to that pipn- 
otc is a mere literary cliché or is used to make a chronological distinction 
on a stylistic basis.” 

The opposition between nadatyevéscow and véng yevetiipes cordiic 
goes back to the second proem of the Dionysiaca*”’ and Agathias rereads 
this prologue in the preface to his Histories,”’* which suggests that this is a 
programmatic declaration. Namely, the poets gathered in the Cycle in 
some way ‘improve’ the ancient ones: but how or what stylistic criteria 
are to be applied? Is he, perhaps, implying that the stylistic features typ- 
ical of Late Antiquity, which reached their peak in Nonnus, should be ap- 


290 Cf. Baldwin 1986. 

291 Cf. Fournet’s daring statement (1999, II 678) about the “nouveaux poétes” in the 
prologue to Agathias’ Histories: “C’est ainsi qu’Agathias dénomme la floraison 
de poétes, la plupart originaires d’Egypte et plus particuligrement de la Thé- 
baide, que connut sourtout le V° siécle”. 

292 Nonn D. 25.27-8 AAA véotor Kal dpxeydvorow épiCov, / ebkapdtove dptac 
dvaotijow Atovbcov (“But I will set up the toils and sweat of Dionysos in rivalry 
with both new and old”). Translation from Rouse 1940. 

293 Agath. Hist. praef. 8: foée 5é pou mpdtepov Kdkeivo dduénawwév ti eivar Kal ODK 
é&yapt, et ye TOV émypanudtov td dptiyevi Kal vedtepa, SiarAavOdvovta. Et Kat 
xSnv odtwol nac’ évioig bnoyWvpiCoueva, dysipaut te dg oiov TE Eig THVTO Kal 
avaypayo gxaota év Kdon@ a&noKxexptwéva. Nonnus and the Cycle poets 
make up a group with common characteristics, opposed to the classics. Cf. Gon- 
nelli 2003, 10. 
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plied to epigrams?°"* Would the learned Byzantines understand these in- 
novations of a previous tradition as ‘improvements’ ?°”? Unfortunately, 
Agathias does not reflect in any passage of his work on his relationship 
with Nonnus and postnonnian epic poets or on the features which differ- 
entiate the Cycle from the previous poetry. Nor should we expect him to 
do so, since he was not trying to be innovative, but that prevents us from 
moving from mere theories to certainties. What provides us with a stand- 
point to progress from is that Nonnus’ influence goes beyond the frontiers 
of his native province and appears in Agathias’ Cycle and also in other 
poems from the Palatine Anthology and in authors belonging to the 
“School of Gaza”.””* 


Many epigrams from the Palatine Anthology (not only Christodorus’ 
poem in book 2) share distinctive traits with Nonnus’ poems.”” The ori- 
gins of this development (apart from a possible Latin influence)’ may 
be in the overwhelming presence of Homeric epic at school,’” and also 
in contemporary stylistics, no longer interested in the compact form of an- 
cient epigram.*” Besides, those of the Palatine Anthology allow us to 
study the evolution of style, form and contents in complete poems, al- 
though the doubts about their authorship and dating may cause further 
problems in some cases. 

In the Anthology book 9 is of special interest,” as it contains several 
epigrams (449-80) classifiable as type-C ethopoeae (ti dv sizo1),*” which 
show some similarities with the literary and/or school papyri as well as 
with Nonnus and his imitators.“ Such relationship has been accounted 


301 


294 Cameron 1970, 18; Garzya 1984, 34. 

295 Cameron 1970, 28. 

296 Cf. Humbert 2000, 73-7; Ciccolella 2000, 118-263; Bitton-Ashkelony — Kofsky 
2004, papers by N. Belayche, L. Regnault, Y. Ashkenazi and R. Talgan. 

297 The evolution of the epigram in this direction was studied in Wifstrand 1933, 
ch. 3. 

298 Wifstrand 1933, 159, 174. 

299 Wifstrand 1933, 174. 

300 Wifstrand 1933, 175-6. 

301 Edition: Waltz — Soury 1957, 1974. On book 9, cf. Rossi 2002, 151-5; Lauxter- 
mann 1998, 526-7; Waltz — Soury 1957, xxxi-xlviii; Wifstrand 1933, 76-86. 

302 Fournet 1992, 255. To these Wifstrand 1933, 163, 164, 170, 172 added AP 9.116, 
126 and 495 and A. Plan. 4. About other poems to take into account, cf. Wif- 
strand 1933, 163-73. 

303 Cf. Crusius 1905; Wifstrand 1933, 170; Lauxtermann 2005. 
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for on the basis that they possibly belonged to the same poetic school or 
because their features were typical of school compositions.™ 


The Cycle of Agathias 


Agathias of Myrina (Asia Minor, c. 532 — post 580)*” studied in Alexan- 
dria and Constantinople, where he worked as a oyoAaotikdc and took part 
in literary life. During his youth he wrote nine hexameter books entitled 
Aagviaké now lost, and the Histories in five books, designed as a sequel to 
Procopius’ work (years 552—9). His most important contribution is the 
KokAdc, a ovAdoyy of recent epigrams, characterised by their refinement 
in style and form. They are preserved in the Greek Anthology, though in a 
different order:* AP 5.216—302, 6.54—86 and 7.551—614 are epigram ser- 
ies from the Cycle. The main authors are Agathias himself and Paul the 
Silentiary, but Damocharis of Cos, John Barbucallus, Julian the Egyptian, 
Leontius Scholasticos and Macedonius are also included.” 

His relationship with Nonnus*” is perceived in metrics (dactylic 
rhythm, line structure, preference for feminine caesurae, restricted elision 
and hiatus), style (imitation of expressions and segments of lines, lexical 
choices, omnipresence of epithets, periphrastic expressions)*”” and con- 
centration on erotic epigrams.*'? Perhaps Agathias’ training has not 
been given the value it deserves, since the so-called ‘Nonnian’ style and 
metrics cannot have been easy to put in practice. 

In the authors of the Cycle we perceive too the influence of the epi- 
grams which have survived through epigraphic transmission, those of the 
previous anthologies and non-epigrammatic poetry.*!’ Further more, 
judging by the chronological distance and the generalisation of the so- 
called Nonnian features, those present in the Cycle must have become 
rather conventional and were not attributed only to the author of the 
Dionysiaca,” though his work was of the utmost importance. 


304 Cameron 1967; Fernandez Delgado 1994, 305, n. 38. 

305 Cf. Cameron 1970, 1-11; Hunger 1978, I 303-9, II 166-7. 
306 Cf. Cameron 1970, esp. 12-29; Mattsson 1942, 1-16. 

307 Cf. Cameron — Cameron 1966, 8-20. 

308 Cf. Cameron 1970, 24-6, 155-6; Mattsson 1942, 112-71, 176. 
309 Viljamaa 1968, 60-2. 

310 Cameron 1970, 24. 

311 Cf. Mattsson 1942, 17-111. 

312 Cameron 1970, 24. 
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Paul, called the Silentiary because of the office he held in the Byzan- 
tine court,*!? was a close friend of Agathias, who included in the Cycle 
about 80 of his epigrams, most of them erotic.*'* He also composed a De- 
scription of St. Sophia (‘Exgpacig tod vaod tij¢ ‘Aytac Logiac),* recited 
before the Emperor Justinian I and the Patriarch Eutimius at the reopen- 
ing of the temple on 24 December, 562. It consists of two iambic pro- 
logues addressed to Justinian and Eutimius (80 and 54 lines), an interlude 
of 6 iambi introduced later and a central body of 1023 hexameters. Paul 
also composed an &xgpaotic of the ambo of St. Sophia to be read in public 
on 6 January, 563. Again, it consists of a iambic prologue (29 lines) and a 
central body in hexameters (275 lines). In Paul we perceive the influence 
of both Nonnus’ Dionysiaca and Paraphrase,’® which does not rule out 
other influences such as Homer, Callimachus, Triphiodorus, Colluthus, 
Christodorus of Coptos, Musaeus, John of Gaza and the epigramatists.*!” 


The boundary of the late antique world 


Nonnus’ formal influence reaches 6'"-century epigrams,*'® the De Vita Hu- 
mana by George of Pisidia,*!” the hexametric poem attributed to Theo- 


dorus Studita,*”’ an epitaph from the early 10" century found on a sarco- 


phagus near Galacrenai™' and well into Byzantine times.*” 


Though his work is of poor quality, the case of Dioscorus of Aphro- 
dito is also interesting.’ Known as “the worst poet of Antiquity”, a 


313 Cf. Cameron — Cameron 1966, 17-19. 

314 Viansino 1963. 

315 Friedlander 1912b; Fayant — Chuvin 1997. 

316 Cameron 1970, 22; Friedlander 1912b, 112; Fayant 2003, 584. About his metrics, 
cf. Fayant 2003; Caiazzo 1982. Cf. also De Stefani 2006. 

317 Fayant 2003, 591. 

318 Roueché 1989, nos. 38, 73, 74, 100, 156. Cf. Agosti 2005a, 2007. 

319 De Stefani 2002, 30; Gonnelli 1991; Whitby 2003b, 176-7. 

320 [Theod. Stud.] Epigr. 124 Speck = 129 Garzya. Cf. Mercati 1953. 

321 Sevéenko 1987; Lauxtermann 2003, 120. 

322 Hernandez de la Fuente 2002/3; Gonnelli 2003, 20-1. Cf. Eudociae Augustae 
Violarium 725 Tlepi Névvov. Névwvog Mavonoditns é Aiybatov, Aoyitatos, 6 
kai tov mapbévov “Imdvynv napagpdoas 6 ém@v. On Nonnus’ influence on 
later authors, cf. Lind 1978. 

323 Concerning his biography cf. PLRE IIIA, 404-6, s.v. “Fl. Dioscorus 5, ?v.c. 
(Egypt); scholasticus and poet, M VI”; Ch. Selzer, “Dioscorus [2]”, BNP 3, 
518; “Dioscorus of Aphrodito”, Coptic Encyclopedia 3, 916; MacCoull 1988; 
Kuehn 1995, 52-76. 

324 Baldwin 1984. 
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landowner, mpotok@pytys in his home city Aphrodito and a notary in 
Antinoopolis, he wrote poems which show the decadence of Greek cul- 
ture in the area:** requests and encomia of request (1-16 Fournet), en- 
comia of adventus (17-20), encomia for anniversaries (21-4), epithala- 
mia (32-7, 50), a thanksgiving encomium (25), a letter in verse (38), an 
Anacreontic poem (39), ethopoeae (41-6), a narrative or ypeta (47) 
and an encomium (48). We are therefore dealing with circumstance poet- 
ry, dedicated to his contemporaries, with a strong progymnasmatic inher- 
itance. It is also useful to remark that he composed not only hexameters 
but also some iambic trimeters and an Anacreontic poem. 

Besides Nonnus, the most influential authors on Dioscorus are 
Homer (the so-called Iliad of Cairo and the complementary codex with 
the Scholia Minora were his) and Apollinaris of Laodicea.*”° Dioscorus’ 
verses are a clear proof of Nonnus’ success and how Nonnus might 
have influenced less talented poets.*”’ It is surprising that no trace of 
late antique epic has been found in his library. 


Modern literary criticism 


As early as the 18" century, the relationship between the poets of Panop- 
olis and its vicinity was accounted for with the assumption that they were 
members of a school, named “School of Nonnus”, as he seemed to pre- 
cede the rest chronologically and stylistically, the others being his disci- 
ples and imitators. There has never been a clear idea of what features 
are necessary for an author to be considered a member of this school, 
and so the implication of calling an author, work or style ‘Nonnian’ has 
not been fully clarified.’ Only metric rules have a clear definition, but 
not even Nonnus complies with these consistently.’ 


325 Fournet 1999, I 239-458 (introduction, edition of the Greek text and French 
translation), II 459-665 (commentary). Dioscorus will only be referred to for 
comparative purposes. 

326 Cf. Fournet 1999, I 299-301, II 673-6, 678-9. 

327 Viljamaa 1968, 44-5, n. 10 (addiction to words beginning with zav-, moAv-, @ido-, 
Oso- and ypvoo-, and ending with -ovvn, -1p, -in). Cf. also later poems such as 
P.Berol. 5226 verso (on the verso of a document, a poem about Thebes; BKT 
V.2, p. 147, n. 7 = Heitsch 40 = MP* 1797 = LDAB 6551); P.Berol. 5227 recto 
(a documentary text is copied on the verso: BKT V. 2, p. 147, n. 8 = Heitsch 
41 = MP* 1799 = LDAB 6552). 

328 Which prompts partial explanations, like those of Viljamaa 1968, 12: “The ‘Non- 
nian style’, however, lay less in the contents of the work than in the outer form, 
the metre and vocabulary... Some outstanding features of Nonnus’ style are his 
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Although the connections between some of the late epics had already 
been pointed out, it seems that G. Hermann was the first to carry out a 
clearer study of them. In his edition of the Orphic poems, he devoted a 
few pages to the ages of Greek epic poetry, touching on topics of style 
and especially metrics.’ He then discussed Nonnus’ grand role as the 
new Homer, followed by everybody: 


[689] Quae mutatio, etsi, quo auctore et duce facta sit, non potest certo 
definiri, non dubitem tamen [690] eam ab Nonno repetere. Magno enim 
et illustri carmine viam praeire debuit is, quem omnes, veluti novum quen- 
dam Homerum, exprimendum sibi ducerent. Ac tam manifesta est in his po- 
etis, qui noua illa heroici versus forma usi sunt, Nonni imitatio, ut hunc illis 
priorem fuisse certissimum videatur. Et, nisi fallor, huius Dionysiaca breui 
tantam consequuta sunt celebritatem ut iam aequales eius carmina sua ad 
horum exemplum conformare studerent. Cuius rei nescio an documentum 
sit Proclus, quem numeri, quibus est in hymnis usus, attigisse Nonni aeta- 
tem, et legisse Dionysiaca arguunt. Neque epici tantum, sed etiam epigram- 
matum scriptores Nonni hexametrum adsciuerunt, veluti Paulus Silentiarius, 
Leontius, Macedonius. Huius igitur sectae sunt Musaeus, Tryphiodorus, Co- 
luthus, Christodorus, Ioannes Gazaeus, ab Rutgersio in Var. Lectt. HI. 7 ed- 
itus, Apollinaris. Neque enim, ut Iacobsius, Nonnum ex isto poeta profe- 
cisse, sed versus istos ad Nonni exemplum factos existimo.” 


Later Hermann published his most successful work, the Elementa doctri- 
nae metricae, which was circulated all over the universities in the nine- 
teenth century and of which several epitomised editions were made.”*! 
His extensive treatment of the Nonnian hexameter in his Elementa be- 
came communis opinio among later scholars.*** 

No mention of Nonnus’ rapport with other authors is made in Koech- 
ly’s 1857-8 edition of the Dionysiaca, nor in Ludwich’s in 1906,** but at 
the beginning of the twentieth century, the school of Nonnus was a fact 
among specialised authors*™ and in history and in literature handbooks.** 


precisely defined metre, the recurrence of similar expressions at verse-endings, 
and numerous new words and expressions. This style was not invented by Non- 
nus; it was a fruit of the development originating in Alexandrian poetry, and 
some features of it appear before Nonnus, in the Oppians and in Quintus of 
Smyrna”. 

329 Viljamaa 1968, 40; Weinberger 1896, 179. 

330 Hermann 1805, 687-92 (De sectis poetarum epicorum). 

331 Cf. Hermann 1816, 1844. 

332 E.g. Ludwich 1873, 4.; Rohde 1876, 473. 

333 Though cf. Ludwich 1874. 

334 Weinberger 1896, 116. 

335 Bury 1923, II 431-3; von Christ 1924, p. 966, n. 5; Croiset — Croiset 1928, 994— 
1004. 
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In his Von Kallimachos zu Nonnos, Wifstrand studied the evolution of 
style and metrics from Callimachus to Nonnus and beyond, reaching 
two main conclusions: Nonnus invented nothing new, but was one more 
link in the evolution of the hexameter, and Triphiodorus was metrically 
prior to Nonnus.*** Nevertheless, at no point did he explicitly mention 
the purported ‘school’ and he treated each author separately. Neither 
did Keydell, author of numerous studies and editions about the late 
epics, mention the ‘school’, though he did try to define ‘Nonnian’.**’ 
The only discordant voice in this series of studies was String’s, who, in 
his thesis,** inverted the relationship between the so-called Nonnian 
characteristics and the milieu where they occur: he argued that the lexi- 
cal, stylistic and thematic peculiarities in the poetry of the fifth and sixth 
centuries were due to a common rhetorical and poetic background which 
was already in the making in Oppian’s times. Proof of this would be that 
when Agathias (Hist. 4.23) included the only direct reference to Nonnus 
in his entire work, he could not remember its exact context or passage.” 
From the 1960s onwards, Alan Cameron carried out several studies 
on this group of poets attempting to identify their shared characteristics. 
In the first of them,*”° he reconstructed an Egyptian school characterised 
by its paganism, professionalism, mobility (both geographical and social), 
deep knowledge of the Greek language and literature (and in many cases 
the Latin ones)*' and participation in public life. At first he thought that 
the disappearance of this type of poet could have been accounted for by 


336 Cf. Wifstrand 1933, 54, 75. 

337 Keydell 1936c, 904: “Wir nennen die Dichter des 5. und 6. Jhdts., die in der auch 
in den Dionysiaka verwendeten Form des Hexameters schreiben, Nonnianer, 
worin liegt, daB der sie alle tiberragende N., nicht irgendein Unbekannter, als 
Begriinder der Schule bezeichnet werden soll”. In his critical articles on the bib- 
liography of Imperial time poetry (Keydell 1930, 99 ff.; 1941, 31 ff.), includes the 
section “Nonnos und die Nonnianer”, but does not offer an explicit analysis of 
the formation and members of the purported school. However, cf. passages 
like 1930, 110: “kein Dichter der Schule, dessen Lebenszeit iiberliefert ist, vor 
Anastasius lebte. Jedoch gehéren Triphiodor und Musaios vor den unter diesem 
Kaiser schreibenden Kolluthos... und man wird daher naher an 440 als an 490 
herangehen miissen. Zu den 4uBeren Griinden kommen Kriterien der Verstech- 
nik und des Stiles”. 

338 String 1966, 115-22. 

339 Contra Vian 1976, lviii-lix. I could not have access to String’s thesis, so I refer to 
it through Vian’s summary. 

340 Cameron 1965, 471. 

341 This prompts looking for the influence of Latin poetry on the Egyptian in Greek. 
Cf. Cameron 1965, 494-7; Cameron 1970b, 19-21; De Stefani 2006. 
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the christianisation of the area from which they came, but later he re- 
vised his theories to conclude that this poetic renaissance could not be un- 
derstood as “paganism’s last fling”.*“? The main reason for this shift of 
opinion was that the pagan imagery found in the works of these authors 
is literary, an indispensable component of ancient education, independent 
of their religious beliefs. In fact, on comparing Nonnus’ and Claudian’s 
stylistic and formal features,** he comes to the conclusion that Nonnus 
is “[18] the most striking surviving representative of a development in 
Greek epic which had long been maturing”. 

In the preliminaries to his edition of Nonnus, Vian (1976, lix) refers 
briefly to the so-called “school of Nonnus”: he thinks that it is appropri- 
ate to use that name for metric reasons, since only the appearance of a 
great work (by its size and content) accounts for the differences between 
fifth-century authors, like Proclus and Cyrus of Panopolis, who do not fol- 
low the ‘Nonnian’ rules, and those who lived after 470, who do follow 
them even within each author’s personal nuances.*” 

Later studies reject the existence of a ‘school of Nonnus’, though they 
maintain the term ‘Nonnian’ for those authors who share his metric uses 
and formal and expressive solutions.*”’ This style of composition and this 
kind of hexameter seem to be a result of the pressure exerted on the au- 
thors who competed for monetary prizes, prestige and political influence 
with a kind of verse which had to be perfect and updated with the latest 
complications at all levels.*"’ Besides, the rigidity of Nonnus’ hexameter 
also seems to be the response, by hypercorrection, to looser forms like 
the poems of the Codex Visionum and other compositions of the sort, 
such as those only known through the inscriptions and papyri referenced 
in the previous corpus.** 


342 Cameron 1965, 508. Cf. the caveat in p. 477; also Bowman 1990, 232. 

343 Cameron 1982; 2004b, 340; 2007. 

344 Cameron 1970b, 15-17. 

345 For a similar opinion about the figure of Nonnus, though without a direct refer- 
ence to the rest of the poets, cf. Whitby 1994, 122-3. 

346 Agosti —- Gonnelli 1995-6, p. 291, n. 6 (“Si esclude pertanto ogni ricorso all’ es- 
pressione di comodo ‘scuola nonniana’. Caso mai si parlera di ‘nonniani’, e solo 
per coloro che, accanto ad una condivisione evidente degli usi metrici di Nonno, 
denunciano una conoscenza indubitabile dei suoi scritti”); Gonnelli 2003, 7-8. 

347 Jeffreys 1981, 317-18. 

348 Agosti — Gonnelli 1995-6, 355. 
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The figure of the professional man of letters 


We lack information about how these poets and compositions related to 
each other. What we know is that neither Egypt nor this period were ex- 
ceptional: professional poets had existed in Greece from the time before 
there was written literature and this figure kept on adapting itself to the 
surrounding circumstances all through the Hellenistic and Imperial peri- 
ods until Late Antiquity.” 

There existed, for example, those men of letters who went to Delphi 
in the fourth to the second centuries BC, occasionally on official, religious 
or political missions, as representatives of their cities. We learn about 
them through the inscriptions,*” in which they appear also for their par- 
ticipation in competitions in honour of Apollo, and they were so many 
that they started an association of epic poets in Athens.**! The artists of 
Ptolemais founded their own societies in the third century BC*” and 
among them we find the epic poets Demarcus, Theogenes and Artemido- 
rus. 

This type of poet was called érév xomtijs, that is, “poet who writes 
epic hexameters” (including epic-encomiastic poetry), and got paid for 
his services.’ There was however a clear difference between the poet 
who was commissioned for a performance, for which he was paid, and 
one who tried to perform without his services being requested, of course 
without the certainty of getting a reward.*™ 

These poets’ work had clearly educational overtones from the very 
beginning, as occasional training in their poetic performances, but some- 
times it alternated with more stable teaching activities which prompted 
the use of terms like ypappatixds or Si5doKaAoc as early as Hellenistic 


times.’ Cameron, referring to “wandering poets”,**° attaches great im- 


349 Cf. Hardie 1983, 15-36. 

350 Cf. Bouvier 1985; Guarducci 1929, 631-8 (about Delphi, Delos and other sanc- 
tuaries). 

351 Fouilles de Delphes III 2, 50: ot tv éxonoidv ovvaypévor év AOjvatc. Cf. Bouvier 
1985, 122-6. In the Index of pp. 130-5, cf. the numbers 1, 5, 16, 18, 32, 35, 36, 39, 
48, 51, 60, 61, 65, 70, 76, 80 and 81. About Eratoxenus of Athens (Bouvier 39), 
Cleander of Colophon (Bouvier 61) and Nicander of Colophon (Bouvier 76), cf. 
Cameron 1995, 47. Cf. also Agusta — Boularot 1994, 690-5. 

352 OGIS 51 (=SB V. 8855), 37-40. Cf. Cameron 1995, 48. 

353 Cf. Hardie 1985, 25. Encomium competitions in prose and in epic verse (éykopto 
émik®) appeared in the 1* c. BC. 

354 Hardie 1985, 30-6. Cameron 1995, 48 quotes JG IX 2, 63. 

355 Hardie 1985, 20, 206-7. 
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portance to the binomial xomtis Koi ypappatikds: teaching provided 
them with some independence from their patrons, and those who had 
them at their service probably fostered their teaching careers. Their les- 
sons were likely to be considered of the highest quality.*” 

The analysis can also be approached from a different perspective: 
what other occupations, besides teaching, did the known grammarians 
have?** To start with, the status of a grammarian was not static (some 
later became rhetors)*? and it was compatible with the practice of 
law or a political career.*” In fact, there was not one single precise ca- 
reer for all, but each grammarian developed his according to his abilities 
and (probably) contacts, at least as far as public offices are concerned. It 
is evident that not all poets from this time of whom we have heard were 
grammarians or rhetors. Some of them, for example, devoted themselves 
to medicine. Thus, Heraclides of Memphis lived in the latter part of the 
fourth century and was a physician, like his father, but he wrote epic 
poems.*” 

It was also common for grammarians to publish their own works, not 
only on grammatical issues, but also in verse, or on historiography, geo- 
graphy, theology or philosophy.*“ This means that they did not have to 
limit themselves to explain grammar and poetry. In fact, they could devel- 
op their own ideas about grammar and write treatises on them and take 
advantage of their poetic talent to produce their own works. Their cultur- 
al knowledge was their basis and support when they addressed any topic 
of interest from any field using the different shapes literature offered to 
learned men. 


356 Cameron 1965, 496-7. 

357 Cribiore 2001a, 55-6. 

358 I have used Kaster’s catalogue of grammarians (Kaster 1988, 237-379), to which 
the numbers in brackets refer, leaving aside those grammarians he excludes as 
doubful or false (380-440). 

359 Nos. 85 and, among the Latins, 20, 44, 105, 124, 138, 140. 

360 Nos. 25, 55, 150; among the Latins, 64, 103. 

361 Nos. 31, 48, 85, 92, 105, 114; among the Latins, 21, 103, 137. 

362 This is what Libanius says: cf. Lib. Ep. 839 (year 363). Cf. PLRE I, s.v. “Hera- 
clides 4, poet and doctor, 360-363”, 418. 

363 Nos. 31, 56, 67, 73, 79, 91, 110, 111, 117, 118, 144, 152, 156, 157; among the Latins, 
52, 53, 95, 121, 123, 125, 126, 127, 130, 132, 136, 149. 

364 In verse: 42, 49, 55, 56, 63, 67, 83, 84, 92, 100, 102, 109, 113, 114, 134, 156, 157; 
among the Latins, 28, 37, 44, 58. History / Geography: 76, 92. Theology: 82, 118, 
124. Philosophy: 17, 78, 118. Letters from some of them are still extant (96, 106). 
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It seems also clear that the Egypt of the third to the sixth centuries 
was not the only place in the Ancient world where circumstance poetry 
was composed, especially of encomiastic type: the arrival of a new offi- 
cial, his farewell, or the celebration of victory after a battle were the oc- 
casions for commissioning a local poet everywhere. Louis Robert, in his 
numerous studies in Greek epigraphy, edited several inscriptional instan- 
ces of this type of poem.*® 


5. Conclusions 


It has been shown so far that Egypt is not an exceptional or rare case nor 
is the era extraordinary: what is extraordinary are the conditions of con- 
servation, which allow us to gather medieval manuscripts, ancient inscrip- 
tions and papyri, as well as references from other authors, with which we 
can reconstruct a rich literary panorama, but we do not know to what ex- 
tent it is complete. We have the following: 


— Complete works (epic hexameters with a strong mythological compo- 
nent) by Triphiodorus, Nonnus, Musaeus, Colluthus and Christodorus 
of Coptos, about whom we hardly have any information. 

— A number of compositions on papyrus, many of them fragmentary, and 
an inscription, about which we know at best their provenance; as for all 
the rest, they are uncontextualised. They are of varied quality and 
served different purposes. 

— Names of authors and works known from references in other authors 
(Helladius of Antinoopolis, Hermias of Hermoupolis, Serenus, Cyrus 
of Antaeopolis, Christodorus of Thebes), which remind us that we do 
not know how much has been preserved. 

— Three authors (Cyrus of Panopolis, Andronicus of Hermoupolis, Pam- 
prepius of Panopolis)** of whom we have information because of their 
public activities and their relationships with other important persons, 
but little is known about their literary work. 


Is there a common element amongst such a diversity? A brief overview 
reveals that, though the Egyptians kept writing prose, poetry enjoyed a 


365 Cf. particularly Robert 1948, 35-114, now reedited in Merkelbach — Stauber 
1998-2004 (concordances with Robert 1948 in vol. 5, p. 123). 

366 Apollon of Panopolis is left out of the four groups; he is known for the referen- 
ces of his uncle Aurelius Ammon in P Ammon 1. 
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high status and consideration from the third to the sixth centuries, which 
implies that a special emphasis was laid on poetic composition at school. 
As a result, the individuals who had gone through school (i.e. those who 
could afford it) were able to write poems and in fact composed them as a 
mark of their social status. 

In most cases nothing at all is known about the people behind these 
compositions (Pamprepius and Cyrus seem to be rather extraordinary 
cases), which is why the reconstruction of a ‘poet-type’, like the one pro- 
posed by Alan Cameron in the 1960s, is rather a rash solution. Some of 
their known poems might have been the product of the leisure time of 
the well-off; in other cases, the authors might have received a salary — 
these could be men of letters who exploited their abilities as a source 
of profit, though not necessarily the only one. They were not necesarily 
‘full time’ poets, and probably their poems did not generate a regular in- 
come, as it depended on circumstances, contacts*” and personal abilities. 
It is to be supposed that people hired the services of local poets (not nec- 
essarily from the same town) for the encomia of local personages. These 
poets could have scarcely made a living with these commissions, which 
could have been only a part of their earnings and a complement of 
what they got from other activities. 

Neither do they share common religious beliefs, and, as a matter of 
fact, we have information about a few of them only: 


1. Recognised pagans: Pamprepius. 

2. Recognised Christians: Cyrus** and Nonnus. 

3. Converted to Christianity: Horapollon the younger.*” 

4. Converted to paganism: none known but surely the Emperor Julian 
was not the only case. 


About many there is not enough information. About Triphiodorus, for ex- 
ample, we do not know anything, though his name suggests that his pa- 
rents were pagan at the time of his birth. Judging by his name, Chistodo- 
rus was a Christian but there is no confirmation of that. 


367 Cf. the case of Apollon, who managed to have an audience with the catholicus, in 
the same way as the Imperial court was plagued with youths eager to find a pa- 
tron: cf. Pamprepius with Theagenes in Athens and Illus in Constantinople. 
Pamprepius went into his service ‘full time’, not only to compose poetry. Cf. 
Rapp 2005, 382 ff. 

368 Cf. Cameron 1982, passim. 

369 Cf. Suda, s.v. “Horapollon”; Dam. Hist. Phil. fr. 120B Athanassiadi. 
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It would be interesting to know more, but their mythical references 
did not necessarily have religious implications,” as all of them express 
themselves in a language common to the learned élite. The dividing 
line was laid between those who had had some training and those who 
had none, not between Christians and pagans. It is useful to keep in 
mind that, of all the hexametric poems included in my catalogue, only 
the Paraphrase of the Gospel of John and the Codex Visionum have an 
overtly Christian subject matter. It may be due to the vicissitudes of con- 
servation, since, at least in the sixth century, Dioscorus of Aphrodito com- 
posed poor quality verses in which pagan inspiration combines with 
Christian mentality, and Agathias’ and Paul the Silentiary’s production 
in Constantinople alternate classical and Christian subject matter. It 
seems that pagan elements were reused with no problem at all. 

From what is known about these authors and works, including the 
poets in Agathias’ Cycle and the other compositions in the Palatine An- 
thology, the so-called School of Gaza and Dioscorus of Aphrodito, we 
can infer a single element common to them all: they were trained to 
write poetry following contemporary aesthetic canons and with classical 
authors as their models. Fashionable poetry was difficult to compose, es- 
pecially its metrics, and it was not within everybody’s reach. The grandeur 
sought after in these compositions*”' was not an exclusive product of bril- 
liant minds but of discipline in reading and literary practice over a long 
period of time. To achieve this, the individual or his parents had to invest 
money in his training and the individual himself devoted long hours to 
studying the poets and the practice of composition. Though not all of 
these poets reached an extraordinary level, their efforts should not be 
trivialised. On the contrary, one should remember that they presuppose 
an appreciation of literary culture which was worthwhile investing in, 
as well as teachers and school material beyond the basics. 

Turner’s pioneering study of the relationships between the active el- 
ements of cultural life at Oxyrhynchus*” reminds us that we cannot con- 
sider in isolation and out of context those who, by means of their training, 
became part of a cultural élite. The first evidence of movement or inter- 


370 Haas 1997, 156; Roberts 1989a, 6, 123; Cameron 1998, 684, 705; Sheppard 2000, 
850-1. 

371 Cf. Hermog. Id. 326.8—12: “poets are naturally concerned not only with what is 
pleasant but also with what is grand. Thus through diction and figures of speech 
they elevate a subject whose particular nature might be, nevertheless, simple and 
pleasant”. Transl.: Wooten 1987. 

372 Turner 1956. 
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action is that some of these poets migrated,” but we cannot call them 
“wandering poets”, as there is not enough information about many of 
them and those whose places of residence are known did not wander 
from one place to another but settled down in, or travelled to, a place 
for work, social or personal reasons. Social circles are therefore not re- 
stricted to their places of origin. 

Not only authors travel, but also their compositions. Thus, the only 
papyrus of Triphiodorus published so far (P Oxy. 41.2946) was found in 
Oxyrhynchus with what might be a prose commentary on the verso 
(P. Oxy. 41.2947). Photius (Bibl. Cod. 279) read in the same codex the 
works of Helladius of Antinoopolis, Hermias of Hermoupolis, Serenus, 
Andronicus of Hermoupolis and Horapollon, probably transmitted to- 
gether because they were authors from the same area who shared the 
same stylistic features. A petition from Fl. Horapollon was found 
among the papers of Dioscorus of Aphrodito, P.Cair. Masp. 3.67295. 

These are precise facts which show that Egyptian poetry went beyond 
the Egyptian frontiers: when Agathias (Hist. 4.23.5) quotes Nonnus, he 
may be remembering his studies at Alexandria, where he may have 
been in contact with the Panopolite’s work. This shows what we already 
know through his own work, namely, that Nonnus’ work had an important 
influence on him. We should also consider Christodorus, a native of Cop- 
tos, whose work is linked to Constantinople. Similarly, from the fact that 
the collection of letters of Procopius of Gaza includes a circle of Alexan- 
drian friends which he calls the ‘Helikon’,*”* we can infer that he could 
follow the Alexandrian literary life through them, and if the Musaeus 
he mentions*” were the author of Hero and Leander we would have a di- 
rect connection with the ‘new style’. 


373 The family of the PAmmon includes Aurelius, who wrote some documents in 
Alexandria, and his brother Harpocration, a panegyrist of the Imperial court; 
no member of the Horapollon family resided in Panopolis permanently. Nonnus 
of Panopolis may have composed his Dionysiaca in Alexandria. Olympiodorus 
was an ambassador before the Huns and explored the territory of the Blemmyes, 
among other exploits. Andronicus of Hermoupolis lived in Scytopolis and was a 
friend of Libanius. Pamprepius died in Isauria after a busy and travelling exis- 
tence. Agathias was from Myrina, but studied in Alexandria and Constantinople, 
where he lived before being sent into exile. Dioscorus worked as a scholastikos 
in Antinoopolis and then went back to his native Aphrodito. 

374 Procopius Epist. 57.6 Garzya-Loenertz. 

375 Epist. 165, 177 Garzya-Loenertz. 
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Bearing in mind this collection of literary personalities, it is difficult 
to talk about a ‘School of Nonnus’, due to their geographical (the 
whole Greek Orient) and temporal (three centuries) dispersion. Let us, 
however, revise their works as a whole. Specifically, we are going to 
start with their purpose, remembering, as Hermogenes says, that poetry 
tends to satisfy aesthetic pleasure (j50vn):°”* 


— The encomia (17., 23., 26.2, 27., 39., 43., 46., 56., 58., 60.)°”’ are prob- 
ably compositions commissioned for public instances. Being a sort of 
panegyric poetry addressed to local dignitaries, they assume more 
mythological nuances and adapt rhetorical rules to the specific situation 
for which they are composed. They are ephemeral creations bound to 
disappear when the first copies are discarded. One could say that 
they are the provincial equivalent to Paul the Silentiary’s ekphraseis, 
which display a clearly eulogising character (of the event and of the 
commissioner), and the Ekphrasis of Christodorus, if it is incomplete. 
Some of the authors known by manuscript transmission also composed 
encomia, though it it cannot be decided whether they worked on com- 
mission. 

— Epithalamia (on papyrus like 7., 8., 31., 34.) were commissioned com- 
positions for private use, though we cannot dismiss the possibility that 
they may have been school compositions. 

— 1. Ptolemagrios’ Monument, apparently a funerary poem, is rather en- 
comiastic. 

— The Codex Visionum (40.) seems to have been composed and copied as 
spiritual reading in a religious community. 

— The abundant mythological poetry known by manuscript transmission 
(and perhaps 54.3 Song of the day, attributed to Pamprepius) responds 
to the late antique taste for what was perceived as an agreeable and 
pleasurable entertainment.’ Some of the papyrus fragments with 
mythical subject matter may have been of this type, but not enough 
of them are extant to know for sure. This kind of poetry seems to 
have been self-justified and can be defined as a mark of an élite that 
included poetic composition among the manifestations of its status. 


376 Cf. Hermog. Id. 243.4—5 16 mrciotov 58 Hdovijs H noinotc oipar otoydOetar. 

377 Besides, 15. and 32. are school compositions; 41.1 is either a school composition 
(41.2 Patria of Hermoupolis are produced as an example in Menander the Rhet- 
or) or was copied only with literary purposes; 54.1 and 54.4 might have been 
compositions on commission originally. 

378 Cf. already Hermog. Jd. 330.18—331.6. 
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There is no doubt that the best definition for Nonnus’ Dionysiaca is 
that of tour de force and challenge for ancient, contemporary and fu- 
ture authors: time and erudition were needed in its composition. 

— The compositions which are reminiscent of a progymnasma, especially 
ethopoeae with a mythological model which can be reduced to a Hom- 
eric or Hesiodic passage (12., 16., 26.1, 29., 36., 53.) are close to the 
school. 53. is clearly a school text, but some go beyond this background 
(26.1). The anthologies (19.?, 52., 55.) may have also been used at 
school, though it cannot be confirmed, not only because it is difficult 
to distinguish a pupil in training and a poet who is not very talented, 
but also because we know of adults’ compositions that are based on 
school models, such as those by Dioscorus. 


Given the functional diversity of the works, it is understandable that the 
critics’ attention soon focused on stylistic analysis, as they tried to write a 
history of late antique epic poetry from a wider base. Agathias’ reflec- 
tions*” do not solve many problems and the atemporality of the Progym- 
nasmata and treatises on rhetoric and style prevents further reflexions 
about the evolution of style. Therefore, the conclusions we can draw 
from the metrics, morphology, syntax, vocabulary and poetics of the 
poems are our only means to understand more about epic hexametric po- 
etry in the Thebaid of the third to the sixth centuries. They can also con- 
tribute to a better understanding of Greek literature at that time. 

This has been the starting point of historians of literature since the 
18"" century and, though it is perfectly valid, their conclusions lack 
strength because too frequently these authors have been approached 
only through Nonnus. Also, critics gave in to the temptation of arranging 
authors and works in a (supposedly) rational manner, instead of analysing 
them (which is why the idea of the school has been maintained). To make 
things more difficult, the abundance and diversity of the material (togeth- 
er with the added technicalities of epigraphy and papyrology) have been a 
hindrance to the analysis of the whole group, and the length of Nonnus’ 
work has eclipsed the other authors. If we can deduce something from the 
modern studies about the so-called ‘School of Nonnus’, it is that the idea 
of its existence became widespread from a supposed common Nonnian 
style, though there was not a clear and objective delimitation of the 
term. Instead, it seemed that any work that had anything in common 


379 Hist. 4.23.5; AP 4.3.113-17. 
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with the 48 cantos of Nonnus’ Dionysiaca (or less frequently with the 21 
of the Paraphrase) could be called Nonnian. 

It is therefore necessary to formulate clear definitions of Nonnus’ 
style and its chronological space by comparing his work with previous, 
contemporary and later poetic texts wherever possible.** Since the capa- 
bility of producing literature as a result of drilling at school characterises 
Greek cultural élites, it would be advisable to explore in what context 
these can be situated and what means were available for them to achieve 
such a training. As many of these authors were from Panopolis and its vi- 
cinity, the analysis ought to start from the actual reality of this area, as a 
wider analysis would compromise the clarity of the image.**' Once the 
background is surveyed, I shall try to explain the similarities that led crit- 
ics to talk about a ‘School of Nonnus’.*” In this study I intend to carry out 
a comprehensive analysis of the hexametric epic poetry composed in 
Egypt, particularly in the Thebaid, in the third to the sixth centuries. I 
will leave out the work of Dioscorus of Aphrodito, as it has been recently 
reedited and thoroughly commented,** though it will be used for compar- 
ison purposes. 


380 Cf. Chapter 2: “Common stylistic features”. 

381 Cf. Chapter 3: “The role of culture and education in Panopolis (3! — 6" c. AD)”. 
382 Cf. Chapter 4: “Influence of school-practice on poetry: The Progymnasmata”. 
383 Cf. Fournet 1999. 
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Common stylistic features 


1. Metrics 


The most distinctive feature in the poetry of the third to the sixth centu- 
ries AD is its characteristic metrics: it is vital in the dating of fragmentary 
texts, but it also allowed Wifstrand' to redefine the relationship between 
Triphiodorus and Nonnus and, in general, helps us to assess the quality of 
any poem. 

Though other meters, particularly the iambus, did not disappear, their 
use was certainly reduced. The hexameter, so characteristic of the epic,” 
started to gain ground with the gradual fusion of epic and encomium, be- 
cause of its association with grandeur,’ but also because of its definition as 
‘generic meter’. 

The most adequate starting point from which to study metrics in the 
poetic corpus collected in Chapter 1 is an analysis of Nonnus’ metrics,” 
since his texts are the longest and have been thoroughly studied, which 
will allow us to dedicate small space to it and attend under-researched as- 
pects. Nonnus is the peak of a process started by Callimachus, whose rules 
Nonnus applied strictly. His works are also the compendium of all the 
rules applied, more or less skilfully, in all the Egyptian hexameter poetry 
in Greek until the end of Antiquity. It would be a serious mistake to think 
that between Callimachus and Nonnus there was a gap, since, in spite of 
the poor preservation of the hexameter poetry in Imperial times, we can 


Wifstrand 1933, 75-7. 
Arist. Po. 1459b.18-19, 1459b.31-1460a.4. 
Cf. Hardie 1983, 86. 
Agosti — Gonnelli 1995-6, 290. 
Cf. general introductions to Nonnian metrics: Maas 1962, §§820-—5, 90-100, 
120-5, 137-41; Wifstrand 1933, 3-77; Keydell 1959, 35*-42*; Keydell 1936c, 
912-14; Vian 1976, I-lv. Livrea 1989, 65-8 does not find any substantial differ- 
ence between the metrics of the Dionysiaca and the Paraphrase. In that he co- 
incides with Golega 1930, 27—8. Along the same line, cf. the analyses by De Ste- 
fani 2002, 36-42; Livrea 2000, 106-12; Agosti 2003b, 175-210; Greco 2004, 40; 
Accorinti 1996, 67-75. 
6 Although there are some exceptions: cf. Wifstrand 1933, 64 ff. 
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see that the Panopolite’s metrics is the result of a gradual development 
and the influence on him from previous authors. The evolution can be 
traced in the Halieutica and Cynegetica, Quintus of Smyrna’s Posthomer- 
ica and Triphiodorus’ Sack of Troy.’ 

The clearest approximation is the one perceived in Quintus of Smyr- 
na: he reduces the number of spondees drastically, favours the feminine 
caesura, avoids spondaic and monosyllabic clauses and the penthemi- 
meres caesura, and easily accepts word ending after dactyls in the first 
two feet when the caesura is feminine. 

Triphiodorus’ uses 17 hexameter forms. He tolerates several consec- 
utive spondaic feet, but spondees are rare, particularly in the third and 
fifth feet and 176 lines out of the 691 are holodactylic (25.47%). He ad- 
mits more elisions than Nonnus’° and avoids hiatus, but not semihiatus."’ 
He does not always respect Hilberg’s bridge (there is no word end in sec- 
ond spondaic foot, save in 1]. 99), Hermann’s bridge (not in 1. 54), or 
Naeke’s law (with exceptions: 5, 52, 148, 408, 461, 641). 153 of instances 
of penthemimeres are found (22.14%), a higher proportion than in Non- 
nus. A key difference with the author of the Dionysiaca is that in the Sack 
of Troy there is no trace of concern about the accent.” 

Another pre-Nonnian link is the Codex Visionum, which is of great 
interest for the history of the Christian hexameter.'’? The Visio Dorothei 
(40.1) presents an average of 4.06 dactyls per line (there are 4.21 in the 
Dionysiaca and 4.25 in the Paraphrase), although it does not follow 
such strict metric rules as Nonnus.'* Dorotheus uses 19 different hexam- 


7 Oncontemporary fragments, cf. Whitby 1994, 123-9. About metrics in both Op- 
pians, cf. Silva 1999a, 1999b. On Quintus of Smyrna and Triphiodorus, cf. bibliog- 
raphy quoted in the following notes. 

8 Cf. Whitby 1994, 114, 118; Wifstrand 1933, 35-6; West 1982, 177-8; Vian 1959, 
227-49. 

9 Weinberger 1896, 161-79; Wifstrand 1933, 3-77; Ferrari 1962, 123-33; Camer- 
on 1970b, 478-82; Gerlaud 1982, 52-4. 

10. Triph. 273 (w épegav), 301 (Axer’), 418 (7 dyad), 421 (bAdovo’), 436 (Epp’), 
451 (8 ddtyots), 638 (W5é006"), 650 (dv0’). 

11 Triph. 128 (xpogepéotepat 7), 161 (caxeondrA@ Aiytadrfr), 379 (ov dn), 535 
(énei odv). Due to imitation of Homer: 296, 302, 465, 399, 671. 

12 He does not fulfil any of the two Wifstrand’s laws: cf. Wifstrand 1933, 3-25. 

13 Agosti - Gonnelli 1995-6, 295, 299-301. On Christian attitude towards metre, 
cf. Agosti — Gonnelli 1995-6, 359 ff.; Quacquarelli 1985, 434-5. We are to 
bear in mind that there is no Christian hexameter as such: cf. Agosti 2004a, 61. 

14 Agosti — Gonnelli 1995-6, 311. Nevertheless it still includes some lines with 
three spondees and even one with four (342): ibid. 311-12. 
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eter forms, but the first three (ddddd, sdddd, dsddd) represent more than 
69% of the total and are the more successful in all the history of the hex- 
ameter.’ The percentage of feminine caesurae (66.89 % ) is lower than the 
one in the Dionysiaca (81.1%). Masculine caesurae (33.11%) are usually 
accompanied by a hepthemimeres, a bucolic dieresis, or both.’° Dorotheus 
seems to be unconcerned about respecting the bridges inside lines’? and 
about accentuation in the clause or before caesura.'® To all this a number 
of prosodic peculiarities must be added.'? Obviously, it is a Homerising 
hexameter, not because of a conscious opposition to different metric op- 
tions, but rather as an assumption of epic models,” probably addressed to 
a public incapable of differentiating quantities.” 
Vian” lists the metric characteristics of Nonnus’ Dionysiaca:™* 


1. The dactyl predominates: Homer uses 32 hexameter variants, Callima- 
chus 20, whereas Nonnus only 9,” out of which the commonest five for 
the first five feet are ddddd, dsddd, dddsd, dsdsd, sdddd, with a mini- 
mum spondaic presence. Two consecutive spondees are avoided, also 
the spondee in the fifth foot and the lines with three, four and five 
spondees. The verse is, therefore, uniform as far as rhythm and length 
are concerned (usually 16 or 17 syllables) and words containing dactyls 
are preferred to those that are spondaic. The use of long monosyllables 
(except «at, od, 11) is more restricted too. 

2. Caesurae and word ends are also clearly fixed. Most lines are split into 
two by a feminine caesura, although masculine caesurae also occur.” 


15 Agosti — Gonnelli 1995-6, 314-15. 

16 Agosti — Gonnelli 1995-6, 317-21. 

17 Agosti — Gonnelli 1995-6, 325-7. 

18 Agosti — Gonnelli 1995-6, 329-33. 

19 Agosti — Gonnelli 1995-6, 333-51. 

20 Agosti — Gonnelli 1995-6, 351. Gonnelli (in Agosti - Gonnelli 1995-6, 391-3, 
407) reaches a similar conclusion about the Paraphrase of the Psalms by Ps. 
Apollinar when comparing it with Nonnus. 

21 Agosti —- Gonnelli 1995-6, 357. 

22 Vian 1976, I-lv; Agosti 2004b, 35-7. Still a must: Keydell 1959, 35*-42*. 

23 The differences with the metrics of the Paraphrase are minimal and usually due 
to the need for accomodation to the evangelic model. Cf. Agosti — Gonnelli 
1995-6, 295-7, 408. 

24 It is even more reduced later: the ecphraseis by Paul the Silentiary include only 
six forms (dsddd — ddddd — dsdsd — dddsd — sdddd — sddsd). Cf. Caiazzo 1982. 

25 On the generalisation of ‘strong caesura’ from Hellenistic times, cf. Agosti 
2004a, 64-73. Cf. the useful chart in pp. 66—7: the preference for feminine cae- 
surae is only inverted in the Chaldean Oracles, Porph. VP 22, Verg. Ecl. 4 (Greek 


26 
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28 


29 
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The latter combine with a hepthemimeres caesura, a bucolic dieresis 
or both. Word endings occur after the first foot or the second anceps 
in the first hemistich; if there is a word ending within the first foot, 
the next one will not finish before the caesura in the middle of the 
line.“ Herman’s bridge is strictly respected in the second hemistich 
(there is no word ending between the two brief syllables in the fourth 
foot) and the word ending after the fifth Jonga is avoided when there is 
a word ending after the third or fourth /onga.*’ All this boosts the use 
of long words and explains the occurrence of lines (almost) exclusively 
composed with them. 

The intensity accent, which had been developing in Greek poetry after 
Babrius,” is clearly present in Nonnus. We do not know if he (and his 
public) was still sensitive to quantities: it has been debated, but no 
clear conclusion has been reached.” Before the first masculine caesura 
in the first hemistich, there is 


BU Seo || OL a || 


and before a feminine caesura: 


—w iw || or -w ew 4 |] or -w—vv—]| or 
aw | ws 
In the second hemistich, before the final long vowel syllable: 
we or —w-= or —w-= 
before the final short vowel syllable: 


w or —w+w (or —~—¥ with 84, ydp, abtdc) 
from which it can be inferred that final proparoxytones are forbid- 


den.” 


transl.) and Eudoc. S. Cypr.; higher percentages than the average are found in 
Claud. Gig. gr., [Apol.] Met. Ps., Eudoc. ém0a., AP 1.119 and AP 1.10.42—76. 
Thus in the first hemistich we do not find the patterns 6é|éééé|E(é), 6|EEEE|EE(E), 
6e|EEE|EE(E). 

Cf. Agosti - Gonnelli 1995-6, 385. 

Maas 1929, §§19-—22; Luzzatto 1985; Brioso Sanchez 1972b, 103-12; West 1982, 
159-60, 162-4. 

Cf. Wifstrand 1933, ch. I, esp. p. 35 (Nonnus was sensitive). Contra, Keydell 
1961b, 52: “Der Hexameter des Nonnos wurde also nach dem Wortaccent gele- 
sen, aber mit kiinstlicher Dehnung der langen Silben”. Cf. also Agosti — Gonnelli 
1995-6, 357 (the élite has learned to distinguish quantities at school), quoting 
TLond. inv. GR 1906.10—20.2 (Cribiore 1993), a 5'"-c. school copy exercise of 
Il. 1.468-—73 with some signs of quantity. 

Triph. does not take into account the accentuation rules in medial caesura and in 
the hepthemimeres, which are so important for Nonnus (cf. esp. Wifstrand 1933, 
75-7): is it a proof that it was Nonnus who imposed it and that it was transmitted 
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To this we can add that Nonnus avoids hiatus (and, in general, semihia- 
tus), elision, lengthening due to possition, correptio*' and contractions.” 

Besides, Nonnus, as all late epic poets, understands the hexameter as 
a unit:* periods lose importance, enjambments are reduced, and the clear 
delimitation of these units makes it unadvisable to repeat line endings. 
The resulting hexameter is much more ‘rounded’, as well as regular or re- 
petitive, depending on the angle from which it is looked at. One might 
think that, as smaller units are its basis, the composition would turn out 
to be easier, but in the papyrus fragments we find some poets incapable 
of building them without breaking the composition and without enjambe- 
ments prompting unnatural turns of phrase and short abrupt sentences in 
the second line.* 

In general such restrictive metrics is very demanding: to master it 
completely, poets needed not only to be talented but also to devote 
time to practice and to have at hand well trained professionals capable 
of transmitting all its rules. In fact, behind the ‘defective’ compositions 
found in papyri® we may imagine challenged individuals, but also pupils 


through imitation to all later hexametric poetry? Not really: we cannot prove 
that Nonnus was the first poet who used such a strict accentuation. It is not 
even possible to establish a relative chronology: Triph. is more attached to 
Homer than Nonnus, but we do not have objective evidence showing that his 
contemporaries did not have different styles. Among texts prior to Nonnus, 
this regulation does not appear in 39. Blemmyomachy (cf. Livrea 1978b, 112), 
or in 41.2 Cosmogony (Gigli 1990, 49-50); among later authors, Collut. uses 
final proparoxytones in a 4.56% (cf. Nardelli 1982, 329) and in one case in 
Cyrus of Panopolis (Cameron 1982, 226); Agathias and Paul the Silentiary com- 
ply to the rule in stichich hexameters, but not so much in the distich (Mattsson 
1942, 166). On apparent exceptions in Nonnus, cf. Agosti 2004a, 73-7. 

31 Cf. Maas 1962, §§120-41. The correptio was not forbidden, though: cf. De Ste- 
fani 2002, 42. 

32 Keydell 1959, 43*. Except in clusters such as ypvofig Agpoditys (Dion. 2.603, 
13.358, 19.44, 24.314, 34.119, 42.417, 47.653), gen. of names ending in -wc and 
-@ (aidobc¢: Dion. 16.50; 42.129, 217, 361), nom. and acc. of choriambic adjectives 
ending in -1)¢ (}SvpErf: Dion. 1.39, 466; 20.332). 

33 Cf. Maas 1962, §22; Wifstrand 1933, 138. 

34 Cf. the broken progress in 15. Encomium on Theon the gymnasiarch, where the 
enjambments are not connected (Il. 1-2, 4-5, 10-11, 12-13, 16-17); 29. Athe- 
na’s words to Achilles are termed by the editor as a work by “a writer incapable 
of thinking more than one line at a time” (ed. pr., p. 13). 

35 29. Athena’s words to Achilles does not respect the restrictions of the line ends 
and does not know the line end accentuation; on the contrary, 26.1 Hesiod in- 
spired by the Muses takes into account Hermann’s bridge, though in |. 22 
Naeke’s law is violated, and adjusts to the accent law (v. 27). Nevertheless, 
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of teachers who did not master the complexity of the rules. What seems to 
have been easier is to give a composition the suitable phraseologic var- 
nish turning to Homeric constructions and words that had become ‘pop- 
ular’ at the time.* 

What are the stylistic consequences of metric restriction? Some gen- 
eral ones follow:*” 


— As there are few caesurae and strong breaks in and after the second bi- 
ceps, the use of long words, like polysyllabic epithets, is prompted, to- 
gether with those multi-prefixed verbs, which are so characteristic of 
late antique poetry. 

— As spondees are concentrated at the beginning and end of each line, the 
same thing occurs with spondaic oblique cases of nouns and adjectives 
and also with the singular masculine nominative of the present partici- 
ple and aorist. 

— The accentuation rules for line endings cause the poets to put the ma- 
jority of finite verbs in historical tenses, not at the end of each line as 
was customary, but before the medial caesura. 

— The reduction of spondees favours the use of dactylic rhythm words.* 

— As elision is avoided and caesurae are reduced, the use of particles de- 
creases. 


There are also more specific consequences,” like the abundant use of ad- 
verbs ending in -nddv (adyernddv, EAiknddv, otegavynddv, oto1ynddv) before 
the feminine caesura, since their pattern ~—-¥ fits perfectly between the 
trihemimeres and the feminine caesura. The same occurs with the expres- 
sion Kata Baidv. 

On the other hand, in quite the opposite direction, the taste for the 
creation and use of compounds, as well as the accumulation of adjectives 


some compositions extant on papyrus stick to the whole Nonnian ensemble of 
tules: 48. Asteria? 

36 Cf. e.g. 43. Farewell to a dux of Thebes, not taking metrical rules into account, 
but employing terms characteristic of Nonnus such as dvéA0ntoc, Bapvdeopoc, 
CnAjPLov, LOpov dvartewv, nacovddv, ndtHOV DoatvEl, TOTHEIC, GAadMTOAIC, OTA- 
yoosdsns, Sppa titatvew. Cf. Vitelli 1903, col. 150, n. 2. cadatoAig appears as 
well in 23. Encomium on a contemporary (PSI 3.249, line 30), together with 
other ‘Nonnian’ expressions, though in this case apparently we have as well a 
metric correspondence. Cf. 46. Encomium on Heraclius after his campaign in 
Egypt (PSI 3.253), ed. pr., notes ad loc., joining metrics and vocabulary. 

37 Cf. Wifstrand 1933, 79. 

38 E.g. words in -dc -dS0c¢ such as dypidc, Adpidc... Cf. Ludwich 1873, 105. 

39 Cf. Wifstrand 1933, 4-8; Whitby 1994, 105, 109. 
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and participles, favour the versus tetracolos.” It was already present in 
Homer on very precise occasions,*' but it became a more and more fre- 
quent choice of the poets at this time:“* 1:17 in Triphiodorus, 1:15 in D. 
bks. 1-15 (but 1:34 in the Paraphrase, perhaps because the evangelic 
model calls for it),“* 1:16 in Colluthus, 1:18 in Musaeus. Its appearance 
seems to have had an expressive function: Vian’s study on canto 48 of 
the Dionysiaca reveals that they are less frequent in direct speech, as it 
requires a freer expression, which would be hampered by the heaviness 
of long words in a fetracolos.* 

Jeffreys** relates the characteristics of the so-called ‘Nonnian’ hexam- 
eter to its context: such a strict application of metric rules might have 
been due to the rivalry of poets to attract patrons. Also the rules them- 
selves might have been aimed at producing a hexameter which was clearly 
recognisable through its rhythm and metrics when recited in public,”’ the 
milieu of both with institutional and private poetry.* 


Though the present work is concerned with hexametric poetry, the iam- 
bus is going to be dealt with briefly,” as it is found in the prologues of 
some hexametric poems on papyrus,” several of the works in Photius’ 
codex 279, Dioscorus of Aphrodito”! and in the prologues of Agathias’ 
Cycle and the Descriptions by Paul the Silentiary and John of Gaza. 
Within the poems mentioned in Chapter 1, this group is limited, as is 
the use of the iambus in the Greek literature of this period, restricted to 


40 Basset 1919; Agosti - Gonnelli 1995-6, 322-4. 

41 Agosti — Gonnelli 1995-6, 381; Basset 1919, 217-29. 

42 Cf. the data in Basset 1919, 230, 233. 

43 Cf. Agosti - Gonnelli 1995-6, 381-2. 

44 Agosti — Gonnelli 1995-6, 323. There is a significant concentration of tetracoloi 
in certain passages of the Paraphrase: 1.210-6, 2.13 and 15, 4.183-4... 

45 Cf. Vian 2003, 215-19. 

46 Jeffreys 1981, 317-19; Lauxtermann 1999, 71; Agosti 2003b, 208. 

47 Jeffreys 1981, 318; Agosti - Gonnelli 1995-6, 408; Agosti 2004a, 64; 2004b, 37— 
44. 

48 About the aural and agonistic dimension of contemporary literature, cf. Agosti 
2004b, 7-18; 2006a, 33-60. 

49 Cf. the overall panorama in Agosti 2001b. 

50 23. Encomium on a contemporary (PSI 2.149), 27. Encomium on Maximus 
(P.Vindob. gr.29788 a-b + 29474), 32. Encomia on a teacher from Beryto 
(P.Berol. 10559 a and b), 54.3. ‘Song of the Day’ (PVindob. gr. 29788 A-C), 60. 
Encomium of Archelas (P.Ant. 3.115). 

51 12, 21, 22, 23, 25 Fournet. Analysis in Fournet 1999, 270-88. 
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Christian polemic (De virtute by Gregory of Nazianzus, lambi ad Seleu- 
cum by Amphilochius of Iconium) or cases as exceptional as Palladas’. 
Apparently it was excluded from ‘serious’ literature and used in situations 
which were more in line with its colloquial implications:” epigraphic po- 
etry’ and prologues to ‘serious’ compositions, fashionably endowed with 
a lighter and even comic complement.” It is useful to recall that Aristo- 
phanes was a well appreciated author in Late Antiquity and was read in 
schools.” 

These iambic proems have a notably rhetorical character: they are the 
verse counterpart of rhetoric prolaliae and dialexeis,° perceived in their 
structure (introduction of the topic, magnification of the content, influ- 
ence of the topic on the poet’s mind, captatio benevolentiae, transition 
to the central body of the poem), and in the development of theoretical 
premises, which are the same as those of prose.”’ This is hardly surprising, 
as in some of them it is explicitly stated that they have been produced at 
school: John of Gaza says that he has discarded the topic he had previous- 
ly chosen for his speech to deal with the one suggested by his teachers.*® 
Also, the author of the encomium on the dead teacher says that, in eulo- 
gising him, he is taking his teacher’s place as an encomiast of others.*? We 
can thus infer that both are keeping to the methods that had been ex- 
plained to them. 


52 Agosti 2001b, 222-3. Cf. Arist. Po. 1449a.23-8 and Demetr. De eloc. 43. 

53 Peek 1955, ns. 246 (Thracia, 2°¢-3"), 538 (Amorgos, 2°4-3"), 722 (beginning of 
the 2"! c, AD = Merkelbach-Stauber 1998-2004, 23/34 = 20/27/02), 772 (begin- 
ning of the 2" c. AD); Robert 1948, 21 (= Merkelbach-Stauber 1998-2004, 03/ 
02/07), 65 (= Merkelbach-Stauber 1998-2004, 16/61/05), 68, 75. Cf. also Agosti 
1997a. 

54 Cf. Viljamaa 1968, 68-97; Cameron 1970a. 

55 Cavallo 1986, 113-17. Late antique interest in comedy is reflected in the number 
of preserved Aristophanes’ papyri, although we do not know to what extent they 
reflect the real situation. 

56 Cf. Viljamaa 1968, 71-84. 

57 Viljamaa (ibid.) always has in mind Men. Rh.’s suggestions for the prologue 
(368.9 ff., 369.17). 

58 Io. Gaz. Ekphr. Liamb. 9-11:’Ey@ 8 dy6vo nepiraBav tats érntow / GAAOV Badt- 
Cew toicg Adyotow Odpnv: / Sv vov napfika Seondtatc meneiopévoc. Comm. by 
Friedlander 1912b, p. 94, n. 1 and p. 165, n. to 11. 

59 32. Encomia of a teacher of Beryto: P Berol. 10559 a.8-12: S[pe]ic te ndvtec bn0- 
Béoews GAs Spoy / o]dK Gv xpobbuws HSémo T HK[od]ete, / ei ph} tov dvdpa 
[t]ovtovi teOvyKdta / Adyois [Et{]uov, otc ét[t]ua moAAdKIg / KAAO]us [éx]eivoc: 
Kal yap Tv dewwoc Agyew. 
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Due to its associations with light subject matter and particularly with 
comedy, the iambic trimeter was the natural choice for prologues. Both in 
metrics (violation of Porson’s law, resolutions) and in language these 
poems have comic texts as referents, which are displayed in quotations 
(in his prologue John of Gaza quotes Menander)” and direct references, 
like in PBerol. 10559 a. 31-2 (32.):"! 


pee ts . ; 
Kal volv id[p]Pov Kkopicdv nexavpév[oc 
as 


np exy t]d Aoindv siokvKAroonp[ar. 
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Troxsta yap AéE1g Kai H Sid TOV éx8étwV OvoLaTOV... Kai KaT adtIV dé nOt- 
now pvost odoav yAvKetav napa tov GAAov Adyov Exoatvetat TA éiDetTa Kal 
yAvkbtepa mac Svta Kal TAEtova noLodvta TH NSoviy. tadté Tor Kal 6 Utyot- 
yopoc opddpa Svc eivan Sokei 514 16 TOAAOIS YPFoOa1 toic EmOétoIg (Her- 
mog. Id. 338.20-339.1).” 


Wifstrand said that the most outstanding feature for a reader who first ap- 
proaches Nonnus’ poetry is the use of adjectives.” It is true that adjectives 
are abundant, above all in comparison with previous poetry: whereas in 
AR 2.1-100 there are about 40 (including those in predicative use) and 
in [Theocr] 25.50-150 fewer than 40, in Nonn. D. 2.1-100 there are 
over 120.% Obviously, with such a ratio, on many occasions there is 
more than one per line and more than one per substantive,” prompting 


60 Viljamaa 1968, 84—92; Cameron 1970a, 123-4. 

61 Cf. Viljamaa 1968, 84: “The word ‘comic’ here applies to the form [85] only, for 
the contents of the poem are by no means comic”. 

62 “A sweet style is also one that uses epithets... In poetry, which is naturally sweet 
in comparison with prose, epithets seem to be sweeter in some way and to give 
even more pleasure. The poetry of Stesichorus seems to be very sweet because 
he uses a lot of epithets”. Transl. from Wooten 1987. 

63 Cf. Wifstrand 1933, 79. On adjectival morphology: cf. Keydell 1959, 44*; Wein- 
berger 1896, 129; De Stefani 2002, 33. 

64 Cf. Wifstrand 1933, 80. 

65 E.g. in Nonn. D. 3.1—100 lines 2, 4, 5, 6, 9, 11, 12, 13, 16, 17, 21, 23, 26, 27, 28, 32, 
38, 43, 46, 54, 55, 56, 58, 60, 62, 63, 64, 67, 69, 71, 74, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 81, 87, 91, 
93, 98 and 99 have more than one adjective, that is 41 out of 100 lines, or c. 4 out 
of 10. Some times we find lines such as D. 39.92 (ayyiweoris, aKktyntos, &vovtatoc, 
népt yeitwv). Regarding substantives with more than one adjective, cf. in D. 3.1- 
100: 13-14 (AdAog tpbCovoa yetdov / dptipaviic), 15-16 (eiapwaic... gépoatg / 
Cwoydvoic), 63 (Kvadootov... cakeonddov GApa yopetng), 75-6 (Otacdédesc... 
avrol / dCuyes), 76 (Kpovin Kcepaogdoc... téyvn), 79 (dpOpivfic... dorytytoto 
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a very nominal style, consolidated by its attributive use® and by the fre- 
quency of adnominal participles.” This nominalisation of style is directly 
related to the aesthetics of the time, always looking for more solemn 
forms. 

Adjectives are also noticeable for their length” (among others for 
metric reasons: reduced number of caesurae, highly controlled word end- 
ings) and for their powerful semantic load, which nevertheless weakens 
because of their mutual rivalry.” Both characteristics are associated 
with a third: many of them are derivative or compound adjectives. 

Thus, in D. 3.1—100 there is a number of adjectives with negative pre- 
fixes, some of which are fairly common in the Dionysiaca." They are also 
abundant in the Homeric poems, above all in descriptive parts, as they 
have an added emotional or ethical value which makes them too expres- 
sive for narrative parts.” The nature of the Nonnian narrator, however, is 
completely different and the powerful presence of adjectives with a priv- 
ative d- is instead related to their presence in descriptions of the indes- 
cribable, adding a mysterius, obscure and intricate nuance.” 

As for the presence of prefixed” and derivative” adjectives, it is a di- 
rect consequence of his preference for long words and eagerness to spec- 


Bosins), 82-3 (kal r6Aw iyvedov... Kddp0¢ d8itng / vija Aiov Etdpotow dadoov- 
toc), 87 (dpyvpénv cikvKdov... Kddmw), 91 (ovpmrEkéov... éxacovtépov... 
néthov), 98 (yAavkandv tnd oKénas GBpov érains). 

66 Wifstrand 1933, 81. E.g. he quotes 2.169 Zedco Kpovidng dvéumvev éyepoidbov 
605 "Hods (but 38.9 duotépoicg dvétedre yoaAnvatys pdos Hodc). 

67 Cf. Wifstrand 1933, 81-2. Cf. e.g. 3.4 (Aoveto mayvijevta SeduKdtog tyvia Tov- 
pov). 

68 Cf. Hermog. Jd. 249.12-16. 

69 E.g. in Nonn. D. 3.1-10 we find 9 adjectives of more than three syllables (dvve- 
6AM, Paeodpa, naxvijevta, SedvKdt0c, duBpotdKoto, &BpéKTOLOW, PETAVEOTIOV, 
Sovpatéw, mEmNyOTOs). 

70 Cf. Wifstrand 1933, 81, 83-4. 

71 2 dvweoeéro, 6 GBpéxtotow, 35 dyeipova, 36 dkvpdcvtotot, 43 dAountov, 45 dKv- 
udvtov, 54 &yv@ov and GAs, 60 dxA0a, 76 &Cvyec, 79 doryitovo, 95 donpév- 
tovo. On the popularity of the group compounded by &Bpextoc, &Bpoxoc, ddtav- 
toc, dkAvotos, cf. Peek, s.vv. In contrast, the usual &0évatoc appears very few 
times in adnominal uses in the D. (9.85, 191; 10.131, 195; 25.242; 31.95). 

72 Cf. Griffin 1986, 44-5. 

73 Cf. Gigli Piccardi 1990, 141-2 (n. to 1v). On the use of Negativ-Beschreibung in 
the Imagines of the Philostrati, cf. Noack-Hilgers 1999, 215-16. 

74 Cf. dvtinopos in 3.58, 71: a very common adjective in Nonnus, as are another two 
very similar ones, &vtixéAev80c and dvtitunos (cf. Peek, s.vv.); 3.64 épicpapéyov, 
with the prefix épt-; 3.17 bytAdqov, with the dwi- Nonnus appears to be keen on 
(cf. Peek, pp. 1657-9, esp. dwipavic: it does not appear in any of the prior epic 
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ify everything down to the most insignificant detail, shared by all late an- 
tique poetry. Adjective composition is doubtless one of the most impor- 
tant aspects of late epic, on account of its complexity and recurrence,” 
but also because it has a direct relationship with the search for a grandil- 
oquent style.”” The old Homeric adjectives are still in use” 


3.76 ...00¢ Kpovin kepaogdoc evtpato téyvn 


like in 77. 4.110 kai ta pév doxtjoas Kepaogdoc pape téktwv or in Opp. 
Cyn. 2.509. Nonnus also resorts to others which entered the epic lexicon 
later, for instance, 


3.39 sig XUdpov dvtiiKérevOov éyepoudbo10 Kapdvdpov 


where éyepouid0010 comes from Opp. C. 1.207.” The same Homeric ad- 
jectives are applied to new contexts: takaspydc (as in 3.86 [He10d] ota 
yvovl) tadaepydc...) in a Homeric or Hesiodic context is applied to 
mules, not to women or, even less, to goddesses who take the shape of 
a woman.” Others shift from an active meaning on to a passive one 


poets nor in Nonnus’ heirs, only in Bacchyl. Epinicia 14.5) and the prefix is pres- 
ent in the Homeric poems in formulae such as Zedc byiBpepétyg (Ul. 1.354), Kpo- 
vidnc bwitvyos (Il. 4.166) or aietdc byinétng (Ul. 12.201). 

75 In -to¢ (42 pavttec, 43 Laptyc, 48 metpatoc, 53 Eoneptnv, 61 édi0c, 76 Kpovin, 80 
Liddvio1, 81 dktatnc), often with masculine form instead of feminine for metric 
reasons (Keydell 1959, 44—5*); in -eoc (8 S5ovpaté@, 55 nopeupéoro, 87 d&pyvpény, 
90 yAagupois, 91 ovpmreKéov)... 

76 Cf. in Nonn. D. 3.1-100: 2 paec@dpa, 5 duBpotdkoro, 16 Cwoydvotc, 28 iBvzdpov, 
37 dypovdpoto, 39 éyepodboi0, 57 AtwEvooKdnoc, 62 éEpnLovdpov, 63 caKeE- 
ondAov, 73 pvotindrov, 74 piroKbrAaKoc, 76 Kepaogdos, 81 dAiktona, 82 Parayn- 
ndhos, 85 dxBogdpov, 86 Ttaraepydc, 89 Cwoydvorc, 92 noAvKapOpOLoL, 93 dpo0Cr- 
Aoroi, 96 Estvoddkov, 98 yAavKandv. 

77 Cf. Dem. De eloc. 92 1 pévtoi 16 obvOEtov Svopa Sod Kal ToLKIAtaV Td. &K THIS 
ovvbécems Kal péye8oc, Kal Gyo. Kal ovvtoptav tivé (“A compound word, because 
of its composite nature, will also provide a certain ornamental variety and dig- 
nity, as well as brevity”). Transl.: Grube 1961. 

78 Cf. Accorinti 1996, 51: “La ripresa che il poeta fa degli epiteti epici ha perd un 
marcato carattere di innovazione [52] che risulterebbe da almeno tre fattori: a) 
rarita del loro impiego nell’originale sede metrica di Omero, cui N. preferisce la 
collocazione degli epiteti davanti a cesura trocaica; b) risemantizzazione degli 
epiteti omerici, che in P. é soprattutto motivata dal contesto cristiano e da un 
vocabolario metaforico; c) trasformazione di sostantivi omerici in epiteti con 
funzione aggetivale e, viceversa, ma meno frequente, derivazione di nomi da ag- 
getivi omerici”. 

79 Cf. Vian 1976, n. to 2.169; Chuvin 1976, n. to 3.39. 

80 Cf. IL 23.654, 662, 666; Od. 4.636, 11.23; Hes. Op. 46, 791, 796. Cf., nevertheless, 
AR 4.1062 (yov} tadaepydc) and Opp. H. 5.20 (obphov tadraepydov exew mévov 
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and vice versa.*' A clear case is that of roAvKuntoc: in Homer and Apol- 
lonius Rhodius it has a passive meaning (‘wrought with much toil’, ‘elab- 
orate’), but in Oppian, Quintus of Smyrna, Triphiodorus and Nonnus it is 
active or causative.” 

Very interesting conclusions can be drawn from the evolution of these 
adjectives. For example, at Nonn. D. 3.1-2 we read 


dkpa dé gatvov / dvvepér@ TEAGHOv OuEcQdpa vAta pwayatpyns (“displaying 
with his cloudless baldric the glittering surface of his sword”). 


Neither gaso@dpocg nor pdoopos appear in Homer or Hesiod, but both 
forms are found in the Tragedians.** Callimachus (in Dianam 11, 204) and 
Apollonius Rhodius (4.885) use the open form. However, in the Cynege- 
tica (2.14 innadénv 8 &ypyv 6 pasogdpoc etpeto Kéotwp), the Posthomer- 
ica (2.186 thos dpyiov via Pasc@dpov ’Hpryeveing, 2.656 Kai ta ev évve- 
oinot pasoedpov "Hptyeveins), Nonnus™ and Musaeus (Hero 218, 256) it is 
located between the feminine and the bucolic caesurae: the poets keep 
inheriting formulas of post-Homeric creation associated with a fixed posi- 
tion in line. 


édkvotfipa). The rest of the occurrences in the Dionysiaca is linked as well to 
persons (2.64 takaspydc dpotpede, 24.274 takaepydc AOrvn, 33.275 yovi| taAaep- 
y6c). In the Paraphrase, cf. 12.64, 19.220. Cf. Giangrande 1970, 88. 

81 Giangrande 1970, 86. 

82 Cf. Hom. Zl. 6.48 (= 10.379, 11.133; Od. 14.324, 21.10) and Od. 4.718 (xoAvKpy- 
tov Vardpoio); AR 4.1133 (xoAvKprjrowd... édatys), 1189 (xoAvKttovs Eavods). 
On the contrary, causative active sense: Opp. H. 2.504 (xoAvkpjtoiow Gé0Ao1G), 
519 (xoAvkritov ddvvéov); OS 5.649 (adtdc, éxet ot CHpa noAdKENTOS yh5E 
yaia), 7.20 (xorAdKuntw bw “Apnt), 7.424 (noAguo1o noAvKpHtO10), 9.476 (oAv- 
Kpyt@ év GA@f); Triph. 1 (xodvKptO10... ToAEpoL10); Nonn. D. 40.281-2 (xoav- 
know... / ...toAgpow). Active sense: QS 3.203 (dvdpi moAvK|t@), 8.397 
(xoAvKEHTOV Gnd YE1lpOv), 9.173 (xoAdKNTOL GAtEs), 11.310 (ToOADKUTTOV dnd 
yopuqo@v); Nonn. D. 7.55 (related to people: zoAvKutov pepdmmv). On the use 
of the term in Quintus, cf. Vian — Battegay 1984, s.v. 

83 Open form: A. Ag. 489; Eur. Cycl. 462, Hel. 629. Contract form: Eur. Cycl. 611, 
IT 21, Hel. 569. 

84 Cf. D. 1.221; 3.2; 5.167; 7.302; 15.280; 16.47; 26.136; 31.147; 35.242; 37.91; 38.132, 
144; 47.331; P. 9.28, 39. On the contrary, the contract form, the star Dao@dpos, a 
‘convenient’ word for Nonnus, due to its dactylic rhythm, is located in different 
feet: in the first (D. 12.9, 29.19, 38.288; cf. as well AP. 5.223.1, 6.267.1, 7.88.1), the 
second (1.169), the fourth (1.205, 11.25, 21.311) or the fifth (4.138; 38.307, 332). 
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Besides, this is a very suitable field for the creation of neologisms, a 
useful position to assess a poet’s quality. Let us consider, for example, 
Nonnus:® 


D. 3.37 Tpaiov bypovépoio StacxtCov adpov “EAANs 


dypdvopos appears only in Nonnus, but he did not create it ex nihilo, but 
in parallel to the adjectives ending in -vépog / -’vopoc, fairly frequent in 
the Dionysiaca.*° On other occasions, Nonnus merely creates a new adjec- 
tive in an already existing family, sometimes through a complex distilla- 
tion: dypomdpog Bods (D. 1.50) is a variation on Moschus Eur. 49 8nedvto 
88 movtondpov Bobdv, echoing the Homeric clause movtomdpoc vnic 
(Od. 12.69 et al.), where the poet plays with the analogy of vntcg and 
Bods and the etymology of Bosphorus.*” 

Besides, in this type of creation, each poet has his own taste, some- 
times the natural consequence of the content of his poem or of his own 
stylistic choice: Triphiodorus seems to favour neologisms in veo- and 
-reCa,** whereas the compounds in -@dy¢ or in -gvijc” are plentiful in 
the Dionysiaca*' and the compounds in -edvocg abound in the panegyrics 
of emperors and members of Byzantine aristocracy.” 


85 Nevertheless, we should be careful when analysing hapax, as the lost volume of 
imperial poetry prevents us from knowing exactly the diachronic evolution of 
those terms. 

86 ‘Yypovépocg appears once more in D. 14.42 (Satpoves bypovépotg paviddess). 
Cf. 3.62 épnuovdpov (6.143, 13.344, 14.68 al.), but there are many more: &ypo- 
vopoc (1.94, 117, 329 al.), undrovépog (5.297, 15.18, 265 al), dpecowédposg (11.79, 
89; 21.205). We find similar developments in Quintus: cf. Giangrande 1986, 
44-6. 

87 Cf. Whitby 1994, 104. 

88 Cf. Gerlaud 1982, p. 52, n. 3. Cf. 332 veoyAvgric, 255 vedEeotoc (besides he uses 
155 veoCuyic, 676 veotevytis; to be compared with the uses in Nonnus: Peek, 
pp. 1076-80); 66 xoppvpdmsla, 210 ayAvéasta (cf. Campbell 1985, 66 APP.; 
Nonnus uses only é&pyvpdézeta, yrovéneta. and xvavéneta; cf. Peek, s.vv.). 

89 Cf. Peek s.vv. dvenddye, Svkavaddye, EAiKdSng¢, EdHSng¢, Diacoddy¢, NvAsN¢, Kto- 
oHSs, 6o1Hdng¢, TETPHSN gs, TITAS, TVPSs, yrovedys. 

90 Cf. Peek s.vv. KadAtpuris, AEvKkovre, Aexto@vr|s. On the words in -@uije, cf. James 
1970b, 45 ff. 

91 About the most frequent compound in Nonnian poems, cf. Ludwich 1873, 
99-105. Initial composites: 

— prepositions, adverbs, inseparable preverbs and numerals: éyyi-, dur, dvtt-, 
dpti-, di-, didv-, dv0-, én-, émta-, étep(o)-, sb-, Aind-, dm1080-, dyi-, TAALy-, 
NEPL-, TPO-, OvY-, DTO-; 
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There is a type of compound, very common at this time, the second 
element of which is synonymous with the noun which it accompanies: 
for example, Opp. H. 4.238 zavpdc AEvKdunvKkog aby}, Triph. 372 
KvavépmvKt Kico@, Nonn. D. 12.336 yauwdvvé é&pzn, Colluth. 249 
ayy1Sduotow... weAdOpoic. As Giangrande™ has demonstrated, the second 
element is not only full of meaning, but also an erudite creation, typical of 
grammarian poets, who, by the means of a metaphoric use of the second 
element, provide a subtle nuance to the meaning of the whole syntagma. 

Adjectives also prompt etymological games: 


3.15-16 siapwats éyéAacce AcAovpévov tivO0c épaaic / Cwoydvoic 
or surprise the reader with an oxymoron, at least apparent:” 


3.73-4 pvotindA@v GAakaypov suiujoavto Kafsipav / ~uopova Adbooav 
éyovta. (“[lions] mimicked the triumphant cry of the priests of the Cabeiroi, 
sane in their madness”). 


Another aspect which is useful to keep in mind is adjective placement. As 
had been happening from Alexandrian times, a typically Homeric line 
ending, noun + attribute,” is rarely to be found: they were so common 
in Homer that they gradually ‘depreciated’. Placing an adjective after 
its noun was avoided in all positions as early as Apollonius and Callima- 
chus: if adjectives were placed in the Homeric poems without distinction 
before or after the noun which governed them, now their position before 


— adjectives: dyhad-, aiord-, &kpo-, adto-, Bapv-, Hpt-, ic(0)-, KAAAT-, veo-, On(0)-, 
O&v-, MAV-, MOUKIA-, TOAD-, TAXV-, DYPO-, OKv-} 
— substantives: dA1-, 50A6-, Spaxovto-, Osn-, oivo-, dpecor-, TUpI-, H05-; 
verbs: @ep-. 
As for second elements: -Bd)oc, -Bdtoc, -yapoc, -yeviisc, -yovos, -divéoc, -S0Koc, 
-dpoposc, -eldyc, -epyoc, -Cvytis, -fmovac, -Opooc, -KéAEevOoc, -KduOG, -tUTOG, 
-HOVIIS, -LHNTIc, -wvO0c, -vOHLOG, -voos, -vMTOG, -MAYTIS, -MAaVI|G, -TAEKTIG, -MAdKOG, 
-1050G, -MOAOG, -MOVOG, -TOPOG, -ATOAIG, -6000G, -coUTOV, -oTdXOG, -odVN, -TOKOG, 
-TOMOG, -TPEPEDG, -TPIYOSG, -TPOMOG, -PaNs, -Pavic, -Portoc, -Pdvoc, -Pdpoc, 
-EPdVOG, -UI|s, -PVTOG, -XLTOV, -PUTOG, -YPOOG, -YVTOG, -W5NG, -Opos. 

92 AP 2.299, 9.656 (Ioavpogdvoc), Paul.Sil. Descr.Soph. 137 (tupavvogévoic), 138 
(Mndogdévev). Cf. Whitby 2003a, 597. 

93 Giangrande 1973. 

94 *“Enopov appears several times in a context of Bacchich frenzy: cf. 3.174; 5.106; 
7.67, 124, 200; 13.487; 17.26, 115; 19.193; 24.238; 25.1: 26.202; 38.1, 316, 395, 608; 
40.530; 41.215; 46.271; 47.144; 48. 913. 

95 Wifstrand 1933, 84-98. 
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their noun became almost a rule.” Postpositive attributive adjectives usu- 
ally occur before the medial caesura and are longer than their substan- 
tives.”’ Adjectives were placed before nouns apparently to highlight 
their importance,” but the abuse of this resource caused its devaluation 
and confinement to Homeric situations. To draw the reader’s attention 
even more powerfully, one or several words could be introduced between 
the adjective and its noun, the distance between them emphasising their 
contribution to the line. It also explains Nonnus composes so many lines 
with an attribute at the beginning and a noun at the end:” 


D. 15.39 ouxtijs sioopdmv nodvdatdarov eidoc onmnijc. 


When, as is the case here, there are two nouns with one adjective each,’ 
Nonnus turns to chiastic compositions (adj. a + adj. b + subst. b + subst. 
a), though more frequently the so-called ‘golden line’ (adj. a + adj. b + 
subst. a + subst. b) is found: 


D. 15.185 yAavKa daovotépvev énepdotie vOta Aéedvtov. 


This pattern is very typical of Nonnus and almost non-existent in the 
poets contemporary with him.’ 

In a similar manner, an adnominal genitive (“Genetiv statt des Ad- 
jektivs”)'” is used to enhance a wider variatio in adjectives and to 
avoid the endings of the Homeric lines (subst. + epithet): thus, Nonn. 
D. 1.286 hépos GBpoyos = Héptoc GBpoyoc. This feature is typical of all 
late poetry from Dionysius Periegeta and the Oppians'” and becomes 
even more complicated with the presence of adjectives (Nonn. D. 8.400 
Kal Bpéqoc HAitéunvov &Sndijtov toKetoio).'~ The construction subst. + 
(subst. in gen. + subst. in gen.)'® is still being used: 


96 Wifstrand 1933, 98-133, esp. p. 127. Exceptions are to be found in QS and 
Triph., who preserve Homeric uses more faithfully, but they also tend to locate 
nouns after adjectives: cf. Wifstrand 1933, 126, 129-30; Weinberger 1896, 135. 

97 Wifstrand 1933, 127-9. 

98 Wifstrand 1933, 126-7. 

99 Wifstrand 1933, 133-8. It is also found in QS, though less frequently (4.137), 
Triph. (66, 73, 88: in the ekphrasis of the horse, where the colour adjectives 
are of great importance), Colluth. (14, 18, 25, 110, 183, 212, 382) and Musae. 
(129, 147, 285, 290, 296, 340). 

100 Wifstrand 1933, 138-40. 

101 Though not an innovation of his: cf. Hopkinson 1984, 87-8. I thank C. De Ste- 
fani for this reference. 

102 Cf. Keydell 1959, 56*; Wifstrand 1933, 137-9. 

103 About Opp. H. 1.561 (6ABov 6Aé8pov = dAéOprov), cf. Giangrande 1970, 78-80. 
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D. 47.349 &xvoov oiotpov "Epwtoc ovetpetov bpevatov. 


Adjectival enallages (enallage adiectivi) are used with the same purpose: 
in a ‘subst. + possessive genitive (subst. + adj.)’ syntagma, the adjective 
agrees with the main substantive or if it is in a ‘subst. + adj. + poss. gen.’ 
syntagma, the adjective appears in the genitive. In a ‘subst. + poss. gen.’ 
syntagma there are just two substantives, which can be found both in Op- 
pian (H. 3.196 Atyvoc bAeOpoc) and Triphiodorus (247 teyvijevtoc... déwas 
aiddov innov), as well as in Nonnus (14.137 oxoAtoiow én’ dvdpdoww)'” 
and Colluthus (101 Idainv... odjpsog &kpnv). Occasionally adverbs work- 
ing as adjectives are also found.'”’ 

The use of the adjective degrees, peculiar in the epic language from 
the Homeric poems,’ still favours the comparative rather than the super- 
lative in Quintus of Smyrna,'” but not in Triphiodorus.'' In Nonnus''! we 
find cases of the comparative where the positive degree (3.21 baégptepov 
népa) or a superlative (36.443 dpetova pfitw) would be expected.'” 


3. Vocabulary 


Vocabulary is a means of showing erudition, not an objective itself: Non- 
nus does not intend to make reality present through colourful idioms, but 
to point to his erudition. As he takes advantage of all opportunities and 
contexts to display it, he reaches a powerful lexical complexity, with 
sometimes no counterpart in the thread of the story. Each word is 
meant to be a focus of attention, which turns out to be a disadvantage 


104 Cf. Opp. Cyn. 3.230 (tékog ndvdetrov dAitpotdtoto TOKOG). 

105 Keydell, 1959, 58*. For Oppian, cf. Giangrande 1970, 92-3. Cf. De Stefani 2002, 
168-9. 

106 Cf. White 1987, 57-8. 

107 Cf. brévepOe in Opp. H. 2.91 (analysis in Giangrande 1970, 85). Also Giangrande 
1967, 39. 

108 Griffin 1986, 49: in the Homeric poems the superlative seems to be relegated to 
discoursive parts, as in general they presuppose an emotional implication which 
the narrator rather eludes. 

109 Giangrande 1986, 49 (on OS 2.187 Botepos avo dviicev; also 2.415 mdvtov... 
wéptepos... dvdpv); White 1987, 43-4 (on 12.245). 

110 Cf. Triph. 78, 128, 243, 333, 406-7, 495. 

111 Keydell 1959, 54*. 

112 As C. De Stefani suggested to me, the same occurs in NT Greek: cf. Blass et 
al. 1975, §60. 
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for the composition as a whole and particularly for the power of individ- 
ual words.'' 

Nevertheless, the situation is not so simple as to imagine a poet taking 
delight in his own lexical erudition. Quite frequently, the repetition of 
words from a certain semantic field in a passage, present as early as Op- 
pian,''* aims to give some unity to the passage.'’’ In other words, the ap- 
parent structural disorder is offset by lexical repetition, which provides 
the reader with the circular feeling of returning once and again to the 
same matter until it becomes irritating or, in extreme cases, it produces 
dizziness.''° 

The ‘circular attitude’ towards the episodes has also a lexical comple- 
ment,'’” as is confirmed by the frequent presence of families like dyKtAoc, 
dvtvé, eu, oneipa / opaipa, KbKAoc and tpdyoc in the Dionysiaca, though 
they are also present in epic poetry already in the Oppians.''® They had 
produced some passages where they insist once and again on the vocabu- 
lary related to roundness: for example, when in H. 2.359—86 the fight be- 


113 Riemschneider 1957, 48. 

114 Cf. Whitby 1994, 110. 

115 Schmiel 2003, 480-1. 

116 On the move from abundance (zepifpoA}) to saturation (e0tdtn¢), cf. Hermog. 
Id. 293.7-10. 

117 Cf. Riemschneider 1957, 53-4. Collart 1930, 59-61 proposed a circular structure 
for the poem. 

118 ‘Ayxbaos: cf. Peek s.vv. dy«kvA-. Already a frequent word in Homer (cf. Il. 2.205 
5.209 dyxbra t46€a); thus AR seems to avoid it (only 2.1043, 3.157). Triph. does 
not use it and QS (cf. Vian — Battegay 1984, s.vv. &y«kvA-) and the Oppians (cf. 
James 1970a, s.vv. &yKvA-) occasionally. 

“Avtvé: quite often used in Hom., usually referring to a shield (Il. 5.262, 322, 
728). In both Oppians and Triph. it does not appear, but it does in QS (1.147, 
5.100, 8.235). 

“EME: cf. Peek, s.vv. Ar, etdikdetc, etdimddye, abtoéAuKtoc. Quintus uses only the 
verb and the compounds éAtkoPAé~pacoc and éAuKkdatc. In Triph. é\1€ is used as 
well as an adjective (322, cf. Campbell 1985, s.v.). In the Oppians, cf. James 
1970a, s.vv. sidi-, 21E and értoowv. 

Xneipa / opaipa: cf. Peek s.vv. oneip-, opaip-, roAvonepys. Cf. James 1970a, s.vv. 
ometp-, opatp-. On the contrary, the root does not appear in Triph. and in QS 
only in xoAvomepye. 

Ko«doc: cf. Peek s.vv. kvKa-, edxvoKdoc, meptiicvKdoc. In the Oppians, cf. James 
1970a, s.vv. KbKA-. QS uses only KdKAoc and KvKAda, while Triph. as well zepixv- 
KAog (34) and meptkvKAd@ (222). 

Tpoydc: cf. Peek s.vv. tpoy-, évtpoy-, mepitpoxoc. Opp. C. évtpdyarog (1.324, 
2.131), nepttpoyos (4.90); H. kvKAoteprs (2.370), évtpdxaroc (4.499), tpoyosdéa 
Kb«KAa (5.142). 
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tween a crayfish and a muraena is compared with that between a hedge- 
hog and a snake, we find lines like: 


2.370 adtap 6 KuKAotEpts OAOdTPOYOS aidArAa yuta 
Swevov, TVKIV{jol KVAVS6LEVOS OTPOMAALYEW 
éuninter oneipyou... 

2.375 évOa pw duoPardv mepryét révtObEV OAKO 
bypds SI yaAAEnoiol TEepiTAsySyv Dd Seopois 
foyer t égunpter te yOA@ T évepetdetar GAKTV. 


1370] ...who [the hedgehog], like a round boulder, wheels his shifty limbs, 
rolling turn on turn, and falls upon the coils of the serpent... [375] Then the 
clammy snake girds the Hedgehog all about with his circling coil and in the 
embrace of his grievous bonds holds him and bites and puts therein the 
strength of anger” (Transl. Mair 1928). 


In this case the insistence upon circularity is a natural consequence of the 
context, but in later authors it appears to be rather a stylistic choice. Thus, 
when Triphiodorus'”” describes the construction of the wooden horse (57— 
107), one expects the poet to mention wheels (100 Kikrov évkvyptda), but 
not to focus on curves: 


119 


120 


62-65 Tlotet & evpytétys pév éxi mAEvpiis Gpapvtav 
yaotépa KOLATVac, ONGGO0V vEdc GuMtEdtoons 
Op0dv éxi otdOunv péye80c topvooato téKtov. 
Abdyéva 5é yAaovpotow éni ottecow énnés... 

69-74 "OpOdApods 8 évéOnke AWdmEac &v Sv0l KUKAOIC 
yAavkiic BnpvAroto Kai aiparéns dpEeOdooov' 
tOv & éxioyouévov S1dbuns Guwapvypatt yportic 
yAavK@V Mowtocovto AOwv éAikecow dnonat. 
Apyveéous & éydpagev éxi yvabuotow oddévtac 
dxpa daxetv onevdovtas gvotpéntoio yaAtvod... 

83 Guneroc Os yvauntoio KaVEAKonévy DvGdvoLoW... 


97 Kal okoliic EAikecow dvayKatoww yaAwod'” 


So as well xvAivéo, a word Nonnus is fond of (cf. Peek s.v.), appears already in 
Triph. (cf. Campbell 1985, s.v.) and 39. P Berol. 5003 et al. (F11.4 and 11 in Stein- 
riick 1999). 

Mair 1928: “[62] Fitted to broadest sides he made its hollow belly, in size as a 
curved ship which the carpenter curns true to the line. And the neck he fixed 
to carven breast... [69] In two circles he set the gem-like eyes of sea-green 
beryl and blood-red amethyst: and in the mingling of them a double colour flash- 
ed; the eyes were red and ringed with the green gems. In the jaws he set white 
rows of jagged teeth, eager to champ the well-twisted bit... [83] even as vine 
weighed down with twisted tassels... 97 and coiling spirals of compelling bridle”. 
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In Nonnus’ Dionysiaca, roundness and curves have unexpected connota- 
tions in those episodes where a male character meets a desired woman, as 
he approaches her in a spiral movement when he removes the clothes 
(uitpn, dupa, otéupo), envisaged as wrapping her in layers. The first occa- 
sion in the Dionysiaca is the encounter of Zeus and Europa (1.344—51): 


..._Kpovidys 5 Aimdv tavpmmida Lwopery 

elkshog nism mep1déSpouev KCvya Kobpyv: 

Kal pedgov Eyavoev, bd otépvoio Sé vbuens 
uitpny mp@tov edvoe nEpitpoyov, a> GéKkov 5é 
oidarénv OAwev dkapréos tvrvya padod, 

kal kbos xelrEos dKpov, dvantb&ac 5&8 c1m7fj 
ayvov é&vvpgevtov mEpvraypévov Guna KopEtns 
duoaka Kuzpidiev é5péyato Kkapnov "Epdtwv.!! 


Nonnus’ eagerness to exhaust lexical fields can be seen, as Vian'” dem- 
onstrates, even in the vocabulary associated with religion. The terminol- 
ogy of pagan rites is relatively abundant in the Dionysiaca and is centred 
on the episodes on Greece (terms related to holy places and sacrifices: 
vijoc, Bonds, 8vnA}) and the passages displaying a certain rapport with 
the mysteries (Bacchic feasts, Dionysiac battles: dpyia, pdotic, 
tedeti).'> However, such vocabulary does not show ritual realities but lit- 
erary and erudite references, which accounts for the occurrences of meta- 
phorical uses and even for the fact that they are reduced to every-day lan- 
guage and used in the Christian context of the Paraphrase:'* Nonnus 
knows and uses this terminology but does not master the realities he re- 
fers to, neither is he interested in them as more than proofs of his lexical 
mastery. 

The opposite case also occurs: in the composition of the Paraphrase 
Nonnus comes across Christian ideas which had not been used frequently 
in poetic language before. That is why, as in John’s Gospel it is frequent to 
use paptvpia and paptupé@ without epic counterparts,'*? Nonnus builds a 


121 Rouse 1940: “But Cronides put off his bull-faced form, and in the shape of a 
young man ran round the innocent girl. He touched her limbs, loosed first the 
bodice about the maid’s bosom, pressed as if by chance the swelling circle of 
the firm breast, kissed the tip of her lip, then silently undid the holy girdle of un- 
wedded virginity, so well guarded, and plucked the fruit of love hardly ripe”. 

122 Vian 1988a, 1997b. 

123 Vian 1988a, 400-2, 405-8. 

124 Vian 1988a, 408. The use of Dionysiac vocabulary in Christian contexts goes 
back to the first Christian apologists: cf. Vian 1976, xiii-xiv. 

125 Cf. the literary uses of udptug and éxtpaptuc in Vian 1997b, p. 143, n. 1. We 
should also remember the beginning of the Speech to the righteous (40.3 
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formular system for pdéptuc, in the secondary sense of someone who gives 
testimony in a Christian context, though previous legal or neutral uses are 
maintained.’”° Once the creative effort had been made, it would have 
been a pity to waste it, which is why the udptuc-related formulae appear 
in the Dionysiaca with a frequency unheard of in pagan literature'”’ and 
present a new sociative use of the adjective in the dative case (paptbpt 
u60@), Originated in the Paraphrase.'** 

It is also important how Nonnus translates in his Paraphrase the vo- 
cabulary from John’s Gospel:'”’ he replaces the koty elements with epi- 
cisms from Homer or the Alexandrians producing a new Gospel world in 
epic shape. 


Verse as provocation 


Idvta, doa tats aicsOrjoeow Huadv gottv, é01, Aéyo Sé TH Ser 7 yevort H twt 
GAAN dnoAaboel, TadtTA Kai AeyduEva HSoviyv notst. GAM at pév Etow aioypal 
TOV Kata aNdAQVOW TSovev, at 8 od toradtar. Kal TAs HEév OdK aioypdc ~otIV 
ands exepdCew, oiov KdAAOS yoptov Kai vtEtas Siapdpous Kal PevLdTOV 
noikthiag Kal doa toiadta’ tadta yap Kal tf Swe TpooBGAAEL HdSoviv 
Opopeva Kai tH aKofj... doar dé iow aioypal TOv Kata tas AnoAAVEIs TS0- 
vv, éoikviav ~xovow adtais Kai tiv Sud tig aKofic tépwIV Kal yAVKUTHTA 
(Hermog. Id. 331.12—332.4).'°° 


P.Bodm. 31.1-2): “Ov o[ire]e[v] 8ed¢ olov denprace Kat pf éxdpto8 / vi[oov] éc 
oyvytnv civexa, paptuptns. 

126 Cf. Vian 1997b, 144-9. 

127 Cf. Peek, s.vv. éxtpaptuc, paptuptn, dptvpoc, pdptoc. 

128 Cf. Peek, s.v. udptug II; Vian 1997b, 151-5. Similar cases: éyepotvooc and épze- 
S6pv80¢ (cf. Vian 1997b, 158). 

129 Cf. Livrea 2000, 92 ff.; Accorinti 1996, 45-6; Agosti 2003b, 150-1. 

130 “The description of anything that is pleasing to our senses, to the sight or to the 
touch or to any source of sensory pleasure, this, like those ideas already dis- 
cussed, produces pleasure. There are some pleasures that are shameful to 
enjoy, but the ones I have mentioned are not of that sort. To describe simply 
those that are not shameful, such as the beauty of a place and remarkable plants 
and the various qualities of rivers and other such things, creates sweetness. For 
they bring pleasure to the sight when they are seen and to the ear when someone 
describes them... And pleasures that are shameful because of the source from 
which they are derived produce a pleasure shameful because of the source 
from which they are derived produce a pleasure and sweetness to the ear corre- 
sponding to the experience itself. Whatever anyone enjoys doing he will also 
enjoy hearing described”. Transl. from Wooten 1987. 
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One of the semantic fields where a special interest is perceived is that of 
the senses: desiring to reproduce the rhetors’ suggestions about évdpyea 
and gavtacia, verse becomes a means of provoking feelings’ and to this 
end all imaginable resources, vocabulary included, are brought into play. 
The purpose is that the reader can go beyond the admiration he may feel 
for the author’s faithfulness to sensitive realities and yield to the poetic 
world by being incorporated into it.” This is not an unexpected feature 
in the Dionysiaca, as it is a poem about a god who delights in the pleas- 
ures of the senses, but it is much more than that. The desire of stirring the 
emotions had already existed for a long time among his literary predeces- 
sors, but the use of the related vocabulary was confined to ekphrastic pas- 
sages or narrative climactic moments to relax tension.'* What is striking 
in Nonnus is that the use of this kind of vocabulary spreads to his whole 
work, which is why the reader may sometimes feel overwhelmed by such 
a combination of sensations. 

We should keep in mind that sensory vocabulary is not restricted to 
the explicit terminology of the senses (descriptions of colours, sounds, 
smells, tastes, tactile perceptions) but there is an implicit semantic reper- 
toire,'** which has the advantage of being subtler and less overwhelming. 
Thus, ‘emerald’ reminds us of the green colour, ‘flute’ implies the sound 
this instrument produces, ‘velvet’ evokes texture, ‘honey’ recalls to the 
reader its cloying taste, and ‘coffee’ its characteristic smell. Of course sev- 
eral senses coincide in some words (synaesthesia),'* like in ‘rose’, which 
evokes perfume and colour, or ‘fire’, which reminds us of heat and colour. 
It is advisable to add to this all the connotations derived from personal or 
collective remembrances and the notion that the sensory value of a word 


131 Cf. Webb 1997c. 

132 Zanker 1998, 601-2, 607. 

133 E.g. in Philostratus’ Eikones. Cf. Leach 2000, 248-50 on the use of fragrance and 
sound. The functions of the idioms related to colour are especially well studied. 
Cf. Edgeworth 1992, 1-2, who differentiates six non-exclusive functions: formu- 
laic (it is part of a repeated expression), functional (expresses an idea or element 
essential for the plot), allusive (reminds the reader of a similar use in an earlier 
author), decorative (adds a striking or attractive detail to the picture the author 
is creating), cumulative (several colour tems follow each other quickly in a nar- 
rative climax and usually loosen the dramatic tension sustained until then), asso- 
ciative (relating two or more passages in a poem; if it is repeated we can talk of 
thematic use of colour). Cf. also ibid. pp. 43-52. 

134 Cf. the studies on colour, esp. Clarke 2003, 7-8. 

135 About synaesthesia in Late Antiquity, cf. Agosti 2006b, 353. 
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can be enhanced by its inclusion in a passage where there are more allu- 
sions to the senses.'*° 


Poems full of noise 


It has quite often been said that the Dionysiaca is a noisy poem,'*’ be- 
cause of the frequent use not only of expected terms associated with its 
subject matter such as fay and its compounds but also Bpéua, Bpvydopat, 
Bodw and épevyouat.'** The presence of noise in the Dionysiaca is a lo- 
gical consequence of its main character being a god known as Bpdéutoc 
(‘noisy’), who is systematically accompanied by ritual screams,'*’ and its 


being a poem in which a number of battles are fought encircled by deaf- 


ening noise.'“° Thus, in the Typhonomachy we hear cries and screams,’ as 


well as the uproar of the clash of Typhoeus’ invasion, which affects the 
earth too.'” In the battles of the war against the Indians (29.179-324) 
the Bacchic combatants fling themselves to fight carrying the devices of 
the Dionysiac mysteries as weapons,'*? on adamantine chariots pulled 
by metallic horses (197-9), clashing their shields and swords with de- 
structive war rhythms (217-9, 223-4), surrounded by the Bacchants’ 


136 Clarke 2003, 11-12, n. 17. 

137 Braden 1973-4, 855. For hearing as the most powerful of senses: cf. Plu. 
Mor. 37F-38A. 

138 Peek s.vv. tayo, dvtiaxa, dviayo; Bpéuo, éxiBpéno, rep Bpopém; Bpvydopar, éxt- 
Bpvxdopat, droPpvydopat, BpvynOudc, Bpdynna; Boda; épedyopoat, dvepebya, 51- 
epevyouat. 

139 Cf. already Zeus’ prophecy on Dionysus (D. 7.94—6) and, later, 9.202-—5, 19.106- 
11. 

140 Cf. in 46. Encomium on Heraclius (PSI 3.253) I recto vv. 3-5 (ép0éyEav]to Sv0- 
nxéog ‘Apso addot / B[........- O]éd Boala]i [pot@nloa[v &]kévtwv, /K[ai yo]epd[v 
Bavaro péroc odp[iCov] dtotot). 

141 D. 1.156-7, 226-7, 230, 231 (pepe), 237-8, 267 (ovpitovtec), 272 (depovrdgav 
ciov Bovynua Asdvtwv); 2.81-93 (mourning for Typhoeus’ destructions), 172, 
244-5, 250-6 (description of Typhoeus’ voice, in which all animals’ voices are 
gathered), 357-8, 364—5, 367-8, 419-20, 558, 632-5 (cries of victory). 

142 Cf. 1.248-9, 265, 300-1; 2.391-402 (the earth quakes with the battle). Cf. 
Triph. 568 éBpaye yaia Bapeta; 39. F14.8 Steinriick goteve 5é yO[dv. 

143 190 Agreus with his pouBdéc; 237-42 the Bacchant Terpsichore with the cymbals; 
283 the adddc calls to combat, as all instruments are sounding (284-7). Other 
remarks of deafening noise in the Indiad: 27.221-—7; 36.12—13, 88-107, 206; 
39.123 -32. 
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shrieks (231 Bdxyn 8 Guoardrace). They are also confronted by the noise 
of their enemies’ weapons: 


288-90 = avtifimv dé odAayyss éxéBpspov’ GuqiAageis Sé 
HepdVev atepdevtes aveppottnoav odtotot. 
Myé Bidc, PouByoE A180c, pvKIoato odAmvyéE 


(“The enemy ranks answered with tumultuous noise, showers of winged ar- 
rows came whizzing through the air: twanged the bow, banged the stone, 
bellowed the trumpet”). 


Not in vain does the narrator say that otévoc Hv Papvdsovmoc (256 “The 
din was deafening”), above all because at any time a war cry from Dio- 
nysus can decide the battle (293-6). 

Nevertheless, Nonnus’ approach to noise is a subtle one, as is revealed 
in the Typhonomachy (1.138—320, 1.362—2.712), which starts when Ty- 
phon leaves Zeus without noise taking over lightning and thunder 
(1.432—4). Typhon boasts before Cadmus of his capacity to make noise 
with his weapons (437-8), oblivious that he does not know how to use 
them or get noise out of them (294-320), and proposes to him a compe- 
tition between the music from his syrinx and that of his own thunder 
(439-43). The Titan does not know that the competition began when 
Zeus designed his plan to distract him and that his brute force and his 
boastfulness have already been defeated as he has succumbed to the 
trick of the flute music (409-16). 

Therefore, the impression that Nonnus’ Dionysiaca makes on its 
readers is not that of a poem in which noise has the function of stunning 
readers. It seems rather that the presence of noise as Dionysus’ continual 
companion and weapon proves that the god is not one to be confined in a 
pattern of rational civilization, but that he represents an alternative, rath- 
er chaotic way of life. 

The variatio of the sounds is already present in the prologue, in the 
definition of the Dionysiaca (1.15) as xouciiov Byvov, with music as one 
of the supporting bases for the poem: the poet’s work is described as 
dpdoce ‘rattling’ (1.15).'“* The phonic motxthia is developed in the poet- 
ical counterparts of Proteus’ metamorphoses'* and in the metaphor of 
the poet’s preferred tools: the instruments of the Dionysiac retinue, not 


144 About dpéooo, cf. Gigli Piccardi 2003a, p. 121, n. to 1.15. 
145 15 péaAyo Oeiov deOAov; 20 Bdxyov dvevdéw; 26-7 via Ovavyg / deiow; 29 Aro- 
vicov detow; 32 pvijcopat Ikaptoto. 
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the double aulos of pastoral poetry which produced such bad results for 
Marsyas.'“° However, in the Dionysiaca not only are pastoral contents in- 
cluded, but a bucolic topic, the story of Hymnus and Nicaea, fills two 
complete cantos (14-15).'” 

The variatio in noise verbs is inevitable in all poems with war as sub- 
ject, such as in the Posthomerica and the Sack of Troy. Actually, in Tri- 
phiodorus’ poem, after the initial invocation and the prologue (1-56), ab- 
solute calmness alternates with tumultuous passages: there is no refer- 
ence to any sound when the horse is being built (57-107), but after 
that the leaders’ assembly is held near Agamemnon’s ship to avoid 
noise (109). The Achaeans keep silent inside the horse (184-203), but 
the Trojans begin the day with rumours (236 moAvOpooc... ®rjpn) and cir- 
cle the horse like noisy crows (247-57). The conversation with Sinon is 
held in a relative calmness (258-305), but the mopzy to carry the horse 
occurs in the middle of the clamour of nature, which attempts in vain 
to dissuade them from carrying out their madness (318-22), and the 
shouting of the Trojans of all ages (323, 340-57). Then everybody 
seems to become calm again to listen to Cassandra (358-443),'* but 
the feast to celebrate the end of the war is noisy (444—53).'” As night 
is falling, Helen attempts to disrupt the Achaeans’ intrigue tempting 
them with her soft voice (471 avi Aeatadkén) when everything is quiet 
again (498-505) and the Argives are preparing for the attack (506- 
38); with the nyktomachia (539-664) the war, described as resonant 


146 Nonn. D. 1.39-41 etid por déte Pdatpa Kai aiyisacs fSupert 5é / GAA@ StOpoov 
adrov dndooate, pt Kal dpivw / PoiPov éudv (“Give me the jocund tambours 
and the goatskins! But leave for another the double-sounding pipe with its me- 
lodious sweetness, or I may offend my own Apollo”). The instruments are pres- 
ent in the D. in banquets (3.234—42, 18.100—7), battles (17.343-—7; 19.190, 237- 
42, 283-7; 20.325 —32; 29.282-7) or as prizes (in Ampelos’ episode: 10.379, 388, 
390-1; cf. 10.335 the prize of the combat is Atyv@Odyy@v SSvpd8poocg adAdc 
*Epdétwv). Cf. Fayant 2001, 83 for music as only a poetic motive, exploited ac- 
cording to narrative needs. 

147 We find another rejection of bucolic poetry in 19.303—45, when the figures of 
Maron and Silenus are opposed. Cf. Gigli Piccardi 2003a, 126-7, n. to 39-44. 
Besides, the aulos is linked to Bacchus before his birth: pregnant Semele an- 
swers to the call of the instruments (8.14—30), among them the double (17 dt@v- 
yos avAod) and the horned aulos (26 xepdevtoc... adA0d) and Bacchus, already 
dancing in his mother’s womb is termed as abAopavés utpnpoa (29). 

148 Cf. 367 Hdvty & éBpvyato; 375 dviaye patwdsdr pwvi}; 421 Métyv bAdovo’ dnepd- 
KEIC. 

149 Another transition from nocturnal feast into sleep is to be found in D. 20.23-34. 
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(560 xoAv@AoicoBov moAgpoto),'’ is resumed and finishes the following 
morning with the division of plunder, the city on fire and the departure 
of the army (667-91). The poem finishes with a bad omen: the Achaeans 
set sail, but the sea is not calm (690 éptySovm0v 516. mévtov). 

Posthomerica 13, which also deals with the last night of Troy, can be 
compared to Triphiodorus’ nyktomachia. As for the balance between si- 
lence and noise in Quintus, the book begins (13.1—4) with a mention to 
the confusion, shouting and music of the feast. When it is over, Sinon 
sets off and his actions and those of the leaders hidden in the horse are 
silent,’ until the main body of the army arrives and all pretense is laid 
aside.'"* From this moment the mentions to the sounds of a ‘horrisonant 
war’ (322 nodrgsoto Svonyéoc) are centred on references to houses, wo- 
men’s screams and dying people, though the obligatory reference to ani- 
mals is also made.'** 


Poems full of smell, taste, touch 


If the Dionysiaca smells of something from the very prologue, it is wine: 
when Nonnus rejects Homeric heroic poetry, he embodies it in the ‘stink- 
ing seal skin’ (D. 1.38 eaxdev Bapd dépua),'* used in the Odyssey (4.435 - 
43) to hide Menelaus and his men, who succeed in surviving the stench 
(441-—2)'*° with the ambrosia Idothea had put under their noses. Homer’s 
poetry is unbearable for Nonnus because it is so heavy and because it 
smells so harsh and rancid that it is only bearable with divine aid. The al- 
ternative to it is to wear on one’s chest (36 ootyEaté pot otépvotiot) the 
‘dapple-back fawnskin’ (35 veBpida aoiutddvotov), donned by those 


150 Cf. 542 (Bor & GAANnKtOG dpadpe); 544 (avdpoedv@ Kodoovptd); epiphany 566— 
72 (Taye... &tpepe... EBpaxe), 583 éxxrayéec noti Sodnov; 596-7; 610-11. 

151 13.30-1, 35-6. 

152 13.67-8, 72 (Ot 88 cv apyarén Awd). 

153 Burnt houses: 13.82—3, 102-3, 432. 
Women: 13.103 (Oipmy? 5é néAe otovdecoa yovatkdv), 104-7 (comparison with 
the cranes because of their noises), 108-23 (women, esp. 108, 118, 122), 258-71 
(Andromache, esp. 261-2, 271). 
Animals: 13.100-1 (IIdvtn & dpol mana KovOv dAscyewds dpapet / MpvOpdc). 
Dying men: 13.101—2, 244 (Priam’s head “H 8é péya pbCovoa), 292, 460-2. 

154 Cf. Vian 1976, p. 136, n. to 38: “Bapvd équivaut ici 2 Bapbodpov”. 

155 Cf. also, D. 42.398-9: otopéoet avetovta Svddea mdévtiov ddpv / déppata 
POKGOV. 
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who participate in the Dionysiac mysteries.’*° Its function is not to cover 
the body but to have it near the nose as it must be ‘full of the perfume of 
Maronian nectar’ (36-7 Mapovidoc éumdcov ddpfic / vextapéns).°? With 
the prospect of composing 48 books of Dionysiaca before him, the poet 
does not find a more suitable source of inspiration than the closeness 
of Maron’s wine, the excellence of which was proverbial after the episode 
of the Cyclops.'*’ Therefore, beyond the poet’s ethylic and scent jokes, the 
programme in the Dionysiaca proposes a poem in which Homeric inher- 
itance is rejected because it is perceived as heavy, but where everything 
that serves in the Iliad and the Odyssey as inspiration, like the perfume 
from wine, is used. 

The aroma of wine, as a central element of the Dionysiaca, occasion- 
ally an alter ego of Dionysus and Ampelos’ fruit, is often mentioned. It 
can not always be distinguished whether the reference is made to its 
smell or taste, especially when adjectives such as yAvktc / yAvKepdc or 
Svc / HSdbmotoc are applied to it,’ though in other cases it is clearer 
that its smell (OvdSn¢) or taste (uedmdijc) is referred to.’ In any case, 
the presence of odours and tastes in the poem, as well as of sounds and 
colours, seeks to stir the senses and to recreate a sensory experience, 
not to give a faithful description of a real situation. 

In the Dionysiaca wine is the version of nectar and ambrosia for 
human consumption, due to its revitalising and stimulant effects and 
due also to its odour and taste. They are first associated when Aion 
begs Zeus to free the mortals from the miserable life they lead: Prome- 
theus, in his attempt to help them, was mistaken in stealing the fire in- 
stead of sweet nectar (7.61—2). With prophetic voice Zeus promises to 
grant the mortals wine, the earthly version of nectar.'®' Nectar is also 


156 Cf. Eur. Bacch. 249 (év noixthaot veBpiot). 

157 Incidentally, in the Homeric poems we find mentions to the smell of ambrosia 
only, not to the smell of nectar: cf. Lilja 1972, 20. On aroma and its power, cf. 
Tl. 14.170—4, Od. 4.445 ff. 

158 Odysseus says Od. 9.205 bv dKepéo.ov, Oeitov motév; when mixing it with 
water, from the crater came out a divine sweet smell (210-11) and its flavour 
was sweet as honey (208 piedindéa oivov); the Cyclops says: (359) 168’ duBpooins 
Kal véxtapdc éotwv doppoé. On Maron, cf. Vian 1976, p. 136, n. to 37. 

159 On the lack of accuracy of the vocabulary of odours, cf. Lilja 1976, 10-15. An- 
cient reflections on the sense of smell: Arist. de An. 421a-422a, Sens. 442b-445a, 
Thphr. Od. 

160 Cf. the corresponding entries in Peek’s dictionary. 

161 D. 7.76-8, 85-6. On wine as terrestrial version of nectar, cf. 12.38—40, 14.435-7, 
17.76, 24.227-9, 31.238-9, 47.78. Cf. also Deriades’ blasphemy in 39.66. 
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present in the prelude to the birth of Dionysus, when Eros soaks in nectar 
the arrow with which he is going to unite Zeus and Semele and Zeus 
transmits it to her through a kiss. Both of them aim to produce a child 
who will bear a crop of nectar.’ 

We have to wait until the death of Ampelos for the first vine to be 
born, the first crop to come up and Dionysus to produce wine. In this 
process, besides the presence of nectar, Dionysus covers Ampelos’ body 
with flowers (roses, lilies and anemones)'™ and sprays it with ambrosia 
so that ambrosia passes on to Ampelos’ fruit through his body 
(11.241-—3).'“ Zeus promises to transform the child into a drink similar 
to nectar.'° After Ampelos’ metamorphosis, Dionysus finds in him 
food and drink, nectar and ambrosia, a gift for humanity.'° He feels 
that his beloved has defeated death, since, transformed into a vine, he de- 
feats the plants of the other gods (none of them combines odour, taste 
and the capacity to brighten men’s hearts: cf. 12.256—8), which allows 
Dionysus to overcome the rest of the gods (12.229-89). 

Odour and taste are, once again, difficult to separate and neither is it 
clear when Dionysus talks about flowers, grape bunches or wine.'®’ In any 
case, he perceives in Ampelos a perfume full of amorous suggestions,'™ 
unequaled by any flower’ and a combination of all perfumes.'”? The 
combination of one and the multiple will be dealt with in the section 
on late antique aesthetics. For now let it be sufficient to say that Dionysus 


162 7.134—5, 336-8. 

163 11.235-7. In 11.175-8 Ampelos decorates the bull with roses, lilies, daffodils and 
anemones. 

164 On dying, Ampelos becomes a Bacchant and is identified with Dionysus: cf. 
Vian 1995, 11. Ambrosia, when fleeing from Lycurgus, is turned into a vine: 
cf. 21.25-32. 

165 12.145-6. Taken up again by Dionysus in 12.223. 

166 12.207, 211. Cf. Golega 1930, 69; Gigli Piccardi 1985, 111-12; Vian 1995, 197-8, 
n. to 207-11. 

167 Vian 1995, 199, n. to 231-44 talks of “bouquet”. 

168 12.232-3 (dw sedddpov 5é KopbyuBov / ikpddec byetépov pe xnepinvetovoww 
’Epot@v). The model seems to be AR 3.937 (éaiavetovow “Epwtec). Cf. also, 
D. 3.121, 16.110-11, 25.111-12. 

169 12.238-9 (“not the rose, not the tinted daffodil, not anemone, not lily, not iris is 
equal to the plant of Bacchos!”). Those are the flowers with which Ampelos dec- 
orated the bull (11.175-8) and which Dionysus arranged on top of his dead body 
(11.235-7, except the daffodil). 

170 12.240-3. Along the same line, cf. as well D. 47.89-92. 
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favours the union of opposites’ and, given his personal multiformity 
(xouthia), also the reduction of all living variety to himself as a unity. 

As it is difficult to describe odours, tastes and textures, ancient poets 
often resort to comparisons'” and Nonnus, particularly prone to ovy«pt- 
Gls, is not an exception. An especially comparative passage is 47.79- 
85.87—8,'” part of the speech of one of those to whom Icarius offered 
wine: 


ovK ano Kngiooio vépes EavO6ypoov Boap, 
[80] odk dxd Nniddov pedmdéa SOpa KopiCerc: 

od yap avaBAvovot vsdipputa yevuata mya, 

od £606 Thiccoio yut@ powtoostat OAK@ 

od notov &xrEto TODTO PIAONTSPHOL1O LEA{oONG, 

dEbtatov pEpdmEcot Mépov Kdpov’ GAAOODVES 5é 
[85] Kai wéArtoc yAvKEpoto oépetc yAvKEpotepov Hoop’ 
[87] Aapdtepov 5& yddaxtoc EyEtc ToTOV EupEvEs GiEl 

ovugeptaic UPdSecot pEedikpytov KuKedvoc.!”4 


Two basic ideas are stressed in consecutive repetitions: wine has the tex- 
ture of water, though it is not water (italics), and is even sweeter than 
honey (underlined). One wonders if when comparing it to honey, he is 
talking about its taste or about the recollections of the feelings produced 
by wine.'” As honey is remembered because it brings quick satiety (84), 
and the mixture of milk and honey (88 pediKkprtov) because it is agreeable 
(Aapév),’”° the feeling the wine drinker experiences is as pleasurable as 
that of honey, with the advantage that wine is not so cloying.'”’ 


171 Cf. Riemschneider 1957, 61-3. 

172 Cf. Lilja 1972, 13. 

173 Also 14.419-22. 

174 Rouse 1940: “This golden water never came from Cephisos, this honeysweet 
treasure was not brought from the Naiads! For our fountains do not bubble 
up honey-streams like this, the river Ilissos does not run in such a purple 
flood. This is no drink from the plantloving bee, which quickest of all brings sa- 
ciety to moral man. This is another kind of water, sweeter than sweet honey... 
You have a drink richer than milk which ever keeps its taste, mingled with 
drops of honey-posset”. 

175. Cf. Lilja 1972, 14. 

176 Aapéc (cf. LSJ s.v.) means in Homer ‘pleasing to taste’ (cf. esp. Od. 2.349-50, 
attributed to wine.), but is later on used for the rest of the senses. More compar- 
isons of wine and milk: 17.75, 19.163—4. 

177 Cf. as well 14.428-9, 20.27-30. 
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A final remark about the aroma of wine: it is so powerful that it is 
inebriant in itself,’ which is why Dionysus uses it as a weapon in his 
war with the Indians.'” It is also often mentioned that aromas waft in 
the air and reach people in the form of a breeze'®’ and they are also re- 
ferred to in sacrificial and religious contexts in general.'*! 

Odours are also a recurrent element in love stories'” and they con- 
cern both the lovers’ body odours,'*’ which can be improved with cosmet- 
ics and flowers, and the presence of flowers in erotic scenes. As a starting 
point from which to analyse both variants, let us take Hera’s ‘toilette’ (D. 
32.12—37 ~ Il. 14.166—86)'™ and the union of Zeus and Hera (D. 32.76- 
97 ~ Il. 14.313-28).'* The description of Electra’s garden (D. 3.14b-168) 
proves that the mention of plant odours or its absence is significant for 
the plot: though the poet is dealing with fruit trees, as well as aromatic 
ones, there is only one reference to their aroma,'*° so that Nonnus avoids 
novelistic parallels and introduces the reader into a kingdom where plants 
have a life of their own and their own mythological past.'®’ 

In the Dionysiaca (32.12—37) Hera’s arrangements are centred on her 
hair: she anoints it with perfumed oil (16 Ovdevtt... 2Aat, 18 w5pov),'** of 
such a powerful aroma (18 doAtydoxtog d5p}) that on its very movement 
ether, sea and earth are intoxicated (18 éué0voce).'* However, not all 
women need an added fragrance, because they can attract the opposite 


178 14.423; 16.278-80; 41.123, 127-8; 44.127-9. 

179 25.297-9. In fact, when Dionysus turns the water in the Hydaspes into wine, De- 
riades would like to make the wine smell disappear: 39.45-—7. 

180 3.281-3, 14.415-16, 19.495—500, 41.19-21, 48.579. 

181 4.351; 5.29-30, 270; 7.65-6; 21.158-9; 44.102—4. Kvion refers to food smells 
too: cf. 18.101. Cf. Lilja 1972, 31-44, 97-8. 

182 Lilja 1972, 58-76, 172-89. 

183 Cf. the use of the formula éti + avém + genitive| at D. 25.112, 48.650. 

184 Cf. Vian 1997a, 76-8, 148 (n. to 10-18), 149 (n. to 28-37). 

185 Cf. Vian 1997a, 78-82, 153 (n. to 83-97). Although the model is //. 14.313-28, it 
is in the description of Calypsos’ cavern (Od. 5.59-64) where the odours of the 
plants surrounding the dwelling are mentioned with an erotic function. We find a 
passage similar to 32.83-—97 in the story of Nicaea: 16.270 ff. Cf. Gerlaud 1994, p. 
234, n. to 270-80. The significance of perfumes can be related to the novel: cf. 
Lallemand 1992. 

186 3.149-50 (kai edaetédov Kvmapicoov / SpOiov épptaice Kdunv edodpocg drjtns). 

187 Chuvin 1976, p. 139, n. to 140-68. 

188 The oinment, pos, is made of oil and flowers (33.4—8) for feminine use: 16.22, 
18.351. Hunting virgins such as Nicaea reject it (15.190); Nicaea also rejects the 
perfume of the gynaeceum (15.170). 

189 Cf. Gigli Piccardi 1985, p. 185, n. 45. 
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sex by themselves.'’”’ Besides, Hera puts on her hair ‘the flower of love’ 
(28 épwttda... moinv), which Aphrodite uses to unite herself to Adonis: 
it seems to be myrtle, which is odoriferus and aphrodisiac in the Dionys- 
iaca.'*' The function of flowers is confirmed with the response of nature 
to the hymen of Zeus and Hera: 


32.84-5 Tata dé kndsooav avantbEaca Aoystnv 

dvOcow ipeptotot yaprAtov foteev sdvijv 
(“Earth unfolded her teeming perfumes and crowned the marriage bed with 
lovely flowers”) 


where knd@eooav... Aoxe{nv and dvOeow ipeptotot are two variants of the 
same phenomenon, spontaneous flowering, with the perfume of which na- 
ture intends to inspire desire in Zeus and Hera.'” The metaphor is devel- 
oped with the comparison of the divine and two botanical couples: Zeus — 
crocus (kpdékoc) — daffodil (vépxioocg) and Hera — creeper (uthaé) — ane- 
mone (évepdvn),'”* similar because they twine round each other and sig- 
nal their desire through smell (89 1680v avetwv), just as Aphrodite and 
Eros infuse desire.'™* 


Poems interested in the sight 


The Dionysiaca frequently appeals to the sight: if the noise becomes deaf- 
ening in battles and the combination of perfumes intoxicates, colourful 
visual descriptions confuse the ‘eye’, overwhelmed by simultaneous de- 


190 Cf. 19.498—9, 42.367-8. Bodies may convey through smell more nuances: 25.509 
pdvov nvetovta, 32.148 ola ysAov mvetoved. 

191 Cf. Paus. 6.24.6-7. In the Dionysiaca, with odoriferous (12.256-7, 48.515) and 
aphrodisiac uses (42.342-3, 48.291). Cf. Gerlaud 1994, p. 149, n. to 28-37. 

192 Cf. Gerlaud 1994, p. 153, n. to 85: “‘Ipeptoto, ‘qui éprouvent et inspirent le 
désir’”. kndetc is applied to flowers (12.257), a meadow full of flowers (16.72) 
and an altar (40.394). 

193 88-9: Ore & dpceva PbALG ovvénreKe yeitovi noty, / ola T6000 nvetov Kal év 
&vOeow GBpdcs aKottys. Other vegetal ‘couples’: 3.140-68 (Electra’s garden), 
12.272-84 (Ampelos’ post-mortem triumph), 16.278—80. This motif seems to de- 
rive from the novel: cf. Vian 1997a, p. 153, n. to 83-97. In the Dionysiaca we find 
several further references to saffron and creeper: 12.85-—6, 15.352—4, 42.310. On 
the origins and references of the legend, cf. Vian 1995, pp. 189-90, n. to 85-6. 

194 Such as D. 3.121, 12.232-3, 16.277. Cf. also 4.156—7, 25.111-12. 
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mands.'” The passages with the higher concentration of visual elements 
are descriptions,'’° where we find more words referring to colour, both 
the names of the colours themselves (including the vocabulary about 
brightness, light and shade)'®’ and terms which evoke colour (‘implicit’ 
colours).'"* The function of such images is to help the reader to create 
a mental image accompanied by its corresponding feelings.'” In doing 
so, the use of colours is encoded more or less explicitly.°” For example, 
erotic passages usually mention red, white and brightness”! and, of 
course, the brightness of materials is essential in the plastic arts as well 
as in literature to express ostentation.”” 

Nevertheless, colour is but a part of this field. In it there are also other 
references to forms and the nomenclature of the elements which make up 
the referent: in an architectural description the parts of a building and in 
describing a person each part of his or her body. References to corporeal 
beauty (or the lack of it) or to (im)perfection are also to be considered. 

Let us focus our attention on two passages from the Dionysiaca: 
3.124—83 (Harmonia’s palace) and 5.135b-89 (Harmonia’s necklace). 
The function of the first Ek@paots is to devise the atmosphere in which 
the meeting of Harmonia and Cadmus is going to take place and herald 
their future wedding.*” For this reason the emphasis is laid on the lavish 
setting, which is aesthetically appealing”™ and welcoming (125 mavddKoc 


195 And this is not necessarily perceived as negative: cf. Procop. De Aed. 1.1.47-9 
and commentary in Elsner 2004, 308-9. Also Roberts 1989a, 73 (comparison 
with mosaics) and Agosti 2006b, 358-9 on the attention to the look. 

196 Cf. the expressions ‘colour clusters’ and ‘thematic colour clusters’ in Clarke 
2003, 7. 

197 Clarke 2003, 3-4, 8. 

198 Clarke 2003, 7-8, 11-12 (n. to 17). 

199 Clarke 2003, 2, 289-90. 

200 Cf. Mathew 1963, 88 ff. on the meanings of colours. On the use of colour and 
light in Byzantine mosaics, cf. James 1996. 

201 Clarke 2003, 290; Fowler 1989, 15—20 sees in Jason’s mantle in the Argonautica 
three elements as referents of masterliness, magic and eroticism: gold in the ma- 
terials, red colour and brilliance. 

202 Mango 1980, 260-1. 

203 Different aims give way to different descriptions: cf. D. 18.62—92, description of 
Staphylos’ palace, where free rein is given to phantasy to create a luxurious pal- 
ace, in opposition to Brongos’ humble dwelling (17.39-42, 64-6). Cf. Gerbeau 
1992, 13-15; Dostalova-JenisStova 1962, 204-6; Vian 1991a. 

204 Notes on beauty and formal perfection: 132 ‘Haatotov sogdv épyov, 133 Mupt- 
vaty... téyvy, 134 Satara ToAAG Mépovta, 135 ediiAatoc, 136 noAvYAVEEwV; gar- 
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avd), and on bringing out erotic connotations: physical contact of plants 
(142-52), Phoebus and Hyacinth’s mythological love (155-63), and ref- 
erences to colours with sensual connotations (red, white and brightness 
of materials).”” There are also detailed observations of some parts of 
and materials of the palace*®’ and elements of the garden,” as well as 
spatial orientations,’” to make the scene visible and account for its impact 
on Cadmus. 

The description begins with Cadmus attracted by the brightness and 
colours of Emathion’s palace (128-9 Sdépov... xoikthov dotpéatovta) 
and it closes with a similar reference (180-3). Following Peitho’s silent 
orders (127-9), Cadmus comes to the palace which holds a special attrac- 
tion for him, and, on his arrival, he is warmly welcomed (178-9), hinting 
at what is to follow. 

Harmonia’s necklace (5.135-—89) is the last of the presents of the gods 
to the couple on their wedding. They had presented Cadmus with the gifts 
of the sea (129), a sceptre, a lance and a bow (130), but the poet does not 
deal with them at large. He seems more interested in what Harmonia 
gets: a gold crown with gems of different colours inlaid,” a jeweled 


den 144 dyhadxapzoc, 146 moréns, 148 edxetdrov, 164 évoxtoc, 169 edxotntoc, 
182 KdAdog SAov. 

205 135 ydAKeoc, 139 AEvKddi yOwe, garden 151 Kapndc épevOidav éexeOHAEEV otvomt 
Kapz@, 170 ypboeoc, 175-6 dpyvpéw kovvi yettov / ypboeoc, 183 Aaivéov dpdov 
Gpapvypata maspd pwetddA@v. On brilliance and xotkiAta in this description, 
cf. Faber 2004. 

206 Parts of the building: 126 kimoow byw0etoa, 135 ob5dc, 136 otaBpol... mvAE- 
dvov, 137 Adqoc... Kaprivo, 138 dpd@oto... totyov, 139 vta, 140 &¢ pvydv && 
ovdoto, 182 yAvetsac... ypaxtoto, 183 6pdmv. Materials: 135 ydAKeoc, 138 AW0- 
otpatoo, 139 AEvKddr yoyo, 169-70 2450 nétp@ / ypbosoc... Kobpoc, 175-6 
dpyvpéw Kovi yettwv / ypboeoc, 183 Auivéwv... pETdAA@v. 

207 Plants: 142-3 male and female palm tree, 144-5 pear tree, 146 Odpvov érains, 
147 ddovy, 148 pdpowa... Kuaépiooov, 150 ovx«iic... potfic, 151 apple tree, 154 
baxtvOev. Different parts are mentioned: 141 xapaé, 142 pddAAa, 145 KopbpBotc, 
149 kéuny, 151 Kapadc, 153 pbArotc, 159 meth&AAOLOW. Other elements of the gar- 
den, some mentioned with their parts: 164-5 any} / dtotopos (166 dudpys), 170 
Kodpos (169 2650, 171 Aaprddoc), 172-9 mechanic dogs (172 psréwv, 173 
yaopaoct... &vOepe@voc, 176 Aa1pd, 179 odpfjc). 

208 Spatial orientations: 125 tmmAepavis, 135 duetOvpot, 136 éunkdvovto, 137 dpea- 
devti Sieogatpwto, 138 pecooavijc, 140 é¢ pvoxdv && oddoio; garden: 140 
nédac, 141 &poragre, 142 tetpdyvog mpd Sdpor0, 144 cbpevtos, 146 yeitova... 
énepdotie, 147 napa Sdéovy, 150 dnd forfs, 152 ayyipdto... yettovt, 164 &yy, 
174 dyxt 8vpdwv, 175 yettov, 177 napaoctetyovtt. 

209 5.131 (otépavov Kondé@vta AWev Etepdypoi Kdopq), 133 (ypvoeinv... dvadéounv). 
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throne*”” and a golden necklace sparkling with gems, but which looks 


white when placed on the young lady’s blushed neck (135-7). She must 
have reminded the readers of a Byzantine empress, covered in gold and 
jewels as a mark of her status.”'’ The focus on Harmonia’s necklace 
does not seem to bear a structural function in itself,” but the setting ac- 
counts for it: Cadmus and Harmonia are presented as Dionysus’s impres- 
sive ancestors, since the gods lavish presents on them and make them the 
origin of the Theban royal family. 

The vocabulary of the description revolves around two poles. The first 
of them is the skilfulness of Hephaestus, who makes the represented an- 
imals look real and behave as such” so that readers visualise them more 
easily.”'* The second focus falls on the brightness of gems and gold and the 
contrast of the different colours of the precious stones.”'° Since gold and 
precious stones fall in the implicit lexicon of colour, the mere mention of 
them evokes their tonality~’® and brightness. Nonnus insists on such prop- 
erties as proofs of the quality of the materials and of the perfection of the 
work. The necklace is a dream jewel given by the goddess of love to a 
young girl who is going to marry. If we take into consideration that a 
woman’s value was measured by her wedding presents, Harmonia is 
given a status similar to that of the gods who attend her wedding and 
bring her presents suitable for their rank. Dionysus, her grandson, is 
going to inherit this status. 


210 5.134 (8pdvov edadtyya). Cf. 5.189 where the necklace given by Aphrodite to 
Harmonia is described as ypvoeov, ebadiyya. She receives it from ypvod0povos 
“Hpn. 

211 Cf. James 2001, 26-49, 133-47. 

212 Chuvin 1976, 86: “Il dépeint de maniére concréte un objet somptueux dont le 
réle est purement décoratif et non symbolique”. The jewels cannot be magically 
interpreted: cf. Chuvin 1976, 83-7; Frangoulis 2003. 

213 Cf. the first description of the necklace (138 ‘Hgatotov cogdv épyov), the de- 
scription of the amphisbaena (145-57, where 145—50 is a comparison with the 
one forged by Hephaistos; structure of comparison: 145 Oia... 151 dc...), 
eagle (159, 161), representation of the sea with an emerald and the crystal inhab- 
ited by dolphins (183-5) and flown over by birds (186-7). 

214 Although already present in the description of the shield of Achilles (//. 18), the 
mention of the artisan who crafted the object becomes a topos in Hellenistic ek- 
Dhraseis: cf. Faber 1995, 415-16. 

215 136-7 (xoavdatdarov atyAnv / AEvKdv), 144, 151 (xouctAroc Sppoc), 155 (ypboEos), 
159 (aietdg Hv ypt0osto0c), 162 (EavOdc¢ Yaonc), 163 (AtPov névievKov), 164-6, 
167-9, 170 (Aextogar|s oéAac bypdv), 174-82, 189 (ypboeov, ebAdiypa). 

216 Nevertheless, cf. Chuvin 1976, p. 176, n. to 162 on the colour of jade. 
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Ildéte tavtdtyt1 Ovondtov ypnodpEeba Kal ré6tE ToUKIAta; TavtdtyT Ev, StAV 
Tod mpdypatoc &v Svoua 7 16 évapygotatov: tote yap ob Cytetv dei yopnytav 
agaviCovoay tiv évapyeiav tod mpdypatos, édv Sé tig NapAAGPBn, éxiderétw pv 
&Ka1pov éxojoato, tiv ypetav 5é dnoAdAEKe Ths ovyypaghc?”” 


What has been examined so far allows us to come to the conclusion that 
one of the main characteristics of Nonnus’ style as known through the Di- 
onysiaca is the exuberance of forms: Nonnus appeals to all available 
means to compose a varied poem, just as he had promised in the prologue 
with his references to the zotktiia.”!® 

We have seen how Nonnus approaches some lexical fields and noticed 
that what seems to be just a disorderly accumulation of striking terms or 
synonyms~” arises from a desire to exploit each field as much as possible, 
of showing that reality is a single thing but multiform.”° However, an es- 
sential element of zoixuita is repetition, or rather, the repetitio cum var- 
iatione of one single matter,”' which manifests itself in a circular ap- 
proach to the subject matter. Developments are not linear but circular, 
so that on every series the elements of the previous turn are revisited 
and reshaped.’ 

The repetition of the same word or the same root in adjacent passages 
is recurrent in all late Greek epic. It is to be found in Oppian*”’ and Quin- 
tus of Smyrna,” but neither of them reaches Nonnus’ level.” In his 
works we can find zodbatotov of the same word in the same line: 


217 Hermog. Meth.dein. 416.8—13: “When shall we repeat the same word and when 
use a variety of words? Use the same word whenever one name for the thing is 
the clearest, for then there is no need to seek a supply of words obscuring the 
clarity of the subject, and if one does, he has, on the one hand, made the dem- 
onstration unsuitable and, on the other, destroyed the usefulness of the compo- 
sition”. Transl.: Kennedy 2005. 

218 Cf. Fauth 1981, 11-31, 180-96; Gigli Piccardi 1984b; 1985, 211 ff.; 1993. 

219 Cf. 2.357-62 (six different words for battle in seven lines). Cf. Wifstrand 1933, p. 
154, n. 1. 

220 Vian 1988b, 292. 

221 Gigli Piccardi 1980, 110; Agosti 1996, 171. On the purpose of repetition, cf. Her- 
mog. Meth. 423. 

222 Keydell 1953, 17. 

223 White 1987, 9-11 (on Opp. Hal. 3.197—204, 2.93-100, 4.208-14). On synonymy 
and lexical variation in the Halieutica, cf. Rebuffat 2001, 87-95. 

224 Castiglioni 1921, 39 ff.; White 1987, 27-8; Campbell 1981, p. 175, n. to 521-2. 

225 Cf. already Ludwich 1873, 10; Castiglioni 1932, 317; White 1987, 6-21, 53-4; for 
the Paraphrase, cf. Accorinti 1996, 57. 
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D. 15.399 = 403: Botts Kaddc dAwAE, Kad} 5é pv Extave KovpH 


or in consecutive lines: 


D. 2.473 od oxomiai végos bypov avéoyioav, GAAG toTEToaL 
DSpNAais vepsAnor Stepprjyyvvvto KOA@vaL 


It is possible to use a common noun in one line and the proper one in the 
following one: 


D. 1458 Kai odtvng Etépyns tehéow tbn0v, Epa Kai adtr 
isogvis Adpwetsev “Ovwv napa yettovt Matvy. 
The same repetitions can be found in one line: 


D. 29.328 Apsc, "Apsc, od pév edd, Svoipeps, Lobvoc iabwv”*’ 
P. 1.209 pdptvpov éunedéuv80v duty, dur oéBas goto 


and in consecutive ones: 


D. 39.234 xixpov tiwp évonoav dbroBpvxing Aiva Moipyes, 
BpWdpEvor OHpynKu Kai oidarg@v péArav Boop. 


On other occasions it is words with the same root: 


D. 12.462 tic Kepdc odpeoteortos eye Kepadocodov kypnv; 
D. 24.106 XarKopédn poddecoa Podooteoéos mAEov "Hobs 
P. 20.128 kai tedv nOoc &motov dvaivéo. mortdtepos 5é 


Words can be repeated with variations in long passages.” 

On the one hand, the fact that he tries to get the most out of every 
situation accounts for his love of ‘excessive’ verbs, which lose part of 
their impact when used too frequently.” On the other hand, circularity 
prompts different forms of repetition, usually with an emphatic pur- 
pose.” This is the case with alliteration*® and also with the different 


226 As well 36.259-60. Both cases go back to JI. 5.31 = 455. 

227 Schmiel 1998, 331. 

228 Cf. String 1966, 108-14. They are verbs such as those mentioned of circularity 
and noise, but also those of movement (érabva, gpxm, épmbCo, d5eb@) and 
some others like Bapivea, xoptoow, tavba, titative, twdéoow. Nevertheless, 
some verbs with weaker and more neutral meaning such as %yw (cf. Peek, s.v.) 
are also frequently used. 

229 Cf. Schmiel 1998, 333. Nonnus, e.g. often repeats éyd: cf. D. 5.433-4, 16.83-5, 
40.183-5, 44.149-50, 48.540-—2. Cf. White 1987, 71-2. 
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types of anaphora,”*’ both that of one or several words at the beginning of 
a verse line: 


48.818-20 Kai od 2d0Ev ates oivov, éLfic ovArtopa pitpyc; 
Kal od 140ev misc oivov, Ems médec EyKvoc Atpn; 
Kal od 100sc, pvyddeuve, Ta TEp NABOV... 


and that of sound, structure and sense:”” 


48.778-9 uy oot veBptsa Ske, tefic adtéyyedov edvijc; 
Lu col YOAKEG. PdmTPA Te@v ndpE natyvia Tats@v; 


Another more complicated form of repetition is that in which the sounds 
and shapes of words affect their meanings. In the Dionysiaca we can find 
repetitions by negation:** 


11.279 GAAG Oavev Aine névO0g anEvOrtw Atovicow (~ 19.14, 30.116, 299) 
12.145 “Aunedocs ob té0vnke, Kai ci Odvev... 


by inversion :*“4 


25.22-8 Kat tic bnép Sanédo10 mEpioKaipovoa Kovin 

TapEviKT, YVHVODTO’ TAPEAKOPEVOD Sé YITOVOG 

ayhaiy Kexkdpvoto Kal ivetpovta movia 

oUtacEv odtNOEToa, Bédoc 5é o1 ExAETO LOPEN, 

Kal pOmévy vikynos: Kat avtiBioio 5é yupvot 

unpol swpnyOnoav, diotevtypEs Epdtwv 
(“But a girl rolling upon the ground was bared, her dress was pulled aside, 
and armed with her own radiance, wounded she wounded her lusting slayer; 
her beauty was her bolt, and dying she conquered; her naked thighs were as 
weapons, and sped the arrows of the Loves against her slayer”) 


230 Systematic study in Opelt 1958. On the Paraphrase, cf. De Stefani 2002, 31-2, 
188; Agosti 2003b, 162—4; Accorinti 1996, 57. 

231 Schmiel 1998, 327, 330. Cf. the story of Aura in 48.238—942. 

232 Cf. Schmiel 1998, 327 on related phenomena as the cataphora (D. 48.29-30) or 
the displaced anaphora (D. 42.75-6). 

233 Schmiel 1998, 332: “The great majority of repetitions by negation occur between 
11.279 and 36.184, that is roughly in the war books. All of these repetitions by 
negation cater to Nonnos’ passion for paradox and contradiction. He is especial- 
ly interested in the life-death opposition which figures prominently in the Am- 
pelos episode [10.130-—12.397]”. 

234 Schmiel 1998, 332. 
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and by gender opposition.” The last type can be easily explained because 
the masculine and the feminine coexist in Dionysus from the origins, since 
that Zeus is his father and mother: 


1.6-7 gedopévais narduyor tory unpoto yapdéac 

&poevi yaotpl Adyevos, natip Kal rédtvia pty (cf. also 9.1-15) 
(“how with shrinking hands he cut the incision in his thigh and carried him 
in his man’s womb, father and gracious mother at once”). 


This is also Typhon’s dream when he wants to be like Zeus: 


2.352-4 od yopdv dotpov / Astyo vooor yauov aypHiov, GAAG ovvdya / 
dpoevi Onrvtépnv 

(“I will not leave the company of the stars useless and unwedded, but I will 
join male to female”). 


Finally, we can also find the erudite repetition of plays on words,” some 


of which seem to respond to a mere interest in phonic games: 


30.99 pdpov Moppfiog (“the death of Morrheus”) 
30.125 Tlepcegdvyn 8 dyédkaotog GyadAéo0m céo poAnfj (“and let unsmiling 
Persephone have the pleasure of watching your capers”). 


Others have a difficult explanation: 
2.182 = 2.527 = 8.85 = 47.252 ‘Apxédoc ‘Apxtov (“of the Arcadian Bear”). 


Many exploit the narrative possibilities of etymologies.”*’ Some are false 
and play with double meanings: 


23.73 aiddpevoc peta Sfpw idsetv Ett Anpiadija (“ashamed to look again upon 
Deriades after his battle”). 


He thinks others are correct: 


5.554—5 aptipdtov é / mévOE0c totapévoio MEpavupos éxAEtO TevOevcs (“he 
was named Pentheus, the man of sorrows, from the sorrow arising for the 
newly slain”) 

13.293-4 dpynOpoto toxfja, / Opyopevov xoAvundrov (“Orchomenos rich in 
sheep, only begetter of the dance”). 


235 Schmiel 1998, 333. 

236 Classification by Louden 1995, 27-31. In the D., cf. Schmiel 1998, 331-2; Lud- 
wich 1873, 81-3. 

237 On etymologies in the D. cf. I. Oppelt., RAC 6 (1966), s.v. “Etymologie”, 797- 
844, col. 806. 
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Also, eponymous characters, who after their death become what their 
names represent, give occasion to numerous repetitions in the Dionys- 
iaca.”** Such is the case, for example, with the boys (Ampelos, Calamos, 
Carpos, Cissos) who are metamorphosed into plants in books 11-12, 
where Nonnus deals with the origins of the wine and wine-making in 
‘theological’ fashion: 


11.480-1 Kai Kédapog KaAdpolow éxovupov nace LOPETV 

isogvf, kal Kaproc aééeto Kapmdc apotpys. 
(“Then Calamos gave his form to the reeds which took his name and like 
substance; and Carpos grew up as the fruit of the earth”) 


12.97-8  Ktioodc depoindtyg, épdetc véo, cic putdv gpmav 

Zotar Kioodc EME Kai év Epveow... 
(“Cissos, the lovely youth, shall creep into a plant, and he shall be the 
highflying ivy that entwines about the branches”) 


12.101-2  ... Kai sic putdv eido0c dpetyac 

“Aumsros duneddevtt yapiCetar o8vona Kapzd. 
(“Ampelos shall change form into a plant and give his name to the fruit of 
the vine.”) 


Plays on words, especially when etymological, are one of the poets’ re- 
sources and, above all, the grammarians’ weapon,” particularly after 
the Hellenistic period.” This accounts for their significant presence in 
Triphiodorus’ Sack of Troy. Dubielzig 1996, 14 distinguishes three types 
of plays on words: 


1. word games where the name is hidden (‘Versteck-Spiele’): 


29 AOAinv bx0 vixta = Dolon 

34 SueaxA MAZod = Amazons 

54 NEOc... HOAEMtottj¢ = Neoptolemus 

324 vvpgatyow AMA APYotv = Hamadryads 
643 IEP{j... MAXAIPy = the ispeds Mayatpsic 


2. word games of repetition (‘Widerhall-Spiele’) 


4 éwene Kadatoneia 
57-8 ’Emeidc / ... éxoter 
104-5 dpvijcaito / ...Apys 


238 Gerbeau 1992, p. 162, n. to 19.53-—6 talks of an “apothéose lexicale”. On the use 
of nomina significantia, cf. Gigli Piccardi 1985, 140-4. 

239 Cribiore 2001a, 209. For a school example, cf. Cribiore 1996, no. 362. 

240 Cf. O’Hara 1996, 1-42. 
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183 éxéBatvev ’Enetdc 
473 goteve piv Mevédaoc 
513-14 “Edévy / ...cedrvy 


3. ypigot 
420 Svodvvpos... datpov. 


However, this classification does not account for Triphiodorus’ richness of 
creation, which goes beyond a mere repetition of sounds. Thus, in the two 
references to Epeus (57-8 and 183) the poet plays with his name and 
what he is currently doing: building the wooden horse and getting into 
it. The same happens with Menelaus and Ares. In the case of Helen, a 
double etymological play supports the &cgpacic: Helen (EAévn) is equa- 
ted to the M/moon (Z-/oeAjvn) and the torch (éAdvn / érévyn: 513 xev«nv) 
she is carrying in her hand.” 

Also among examples of concealment, the etymologies of the Hama- 
dryad nymphs are more or less right, because of their inseparable rela- 
tionship with the trees they live in. There is also truth in the etymology 
of Neoptolemus*’ and that of Machaireus: Machaireus killed Neoptole- 
mus with a sacrificial knife (iepf payaipy) because he had desecrated 
the temple.*? As for the combination of 5ugaé and pwaCdc which conceals 
the Amazons, it appears several times in Nonnus,™ but never with its sec- 
ondary meaning: it seems that Triphiodorus made it up and nobody fol- 
lowed him. 


241 Cf. Miguélez Cavero 2005. A simpler etymological equivalence between Leavy 
and oédac or mev«n is found several times in Nonnus: 2.188—90, 4.136-7 (ceAd- 
yice Ledrvy / péyyet pappatpovtt), 6.335, 16.18 (ogAac méunovta Learns), 22.158 
(yovén oédac isov dKkovtiGovoa Ledjvy), 38.138—9 and 150-1, 44.191-6. 

242 Triph. presents Neontdrepos as véoc sic mtoAEpdv, that is, ‘the one just arrived to 
the war’, not taking into account the Homeric principle of the children being 
named after their fathers’ characteristics: Neoptolemus is ‘the one whose father 
is a young warrior’. Cf. Gerlaud 1982, n. to 53-4. 

243 According to a version of the myth, after sacking Apollo’s temple in Delphi, he 
thought that the sterility of his marriage with Hermione was due to the god’s re- 
venge and went to the sanctuary to ask for advice. For that he sacrified some 
oxen, whose meat the servants of the temple intended to keep as was customary. 
Neoptolemus tried to prevent it by force and was killed with a knife by a Del- 
phian called Machaireus. His death presents characteristics of ritual immolation: 
he is expelled from the temple (643 éAdoac) to avoid commiting a sacrilege and a 
sacrificial knife is used (643 iepfj... paxatpy). 

244 1.70-1 (Europa: dpgotépa 88 Cfrov broKkréntov éxeobvpioev SpgaKi palo); 
48.364—5 (Aura about herself: vise patods / dupaKkac otdatvovtac dOAEas), 
957 (Pallas: adtoyit@ otdCovta vébov yA&yoc SppaKi pac@). 
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The concealed reference to Dolon (29) is basically economic: in 
dealing with the victims of the first ten years of the Trojan war (16- 
39), it allows the poet to make a quick reference to the cause of the 
death of Rhesus. Triphiodorus gives a speaking name to Dolon on ac- 
count of his treason, as //. 10 recounts: when caught by the Achaeans, 
he reveals the nocturnal arrival of Rhesus and his horses, which, accord- 
ing to the prophecy, would protect Troy. 


Scientifico-technical vocabulary 


An aspect that can help us to learn more about the training and interests 
of these authors is how they use terms from technical areas, though not in 
the strict sense of present day terminology, as we are dealing with ancient 
literature. Furthermore, in Antiquity scientifico-technological areas were 
not separated from one another and included different types of fortune- 
telling, astrology and oracle interpretation.“ Few general studies on the 
use of technical terms have been carried out on Nonnus’ work,’ though 
there are occasional mentions in the footnotes of the commentaries. As it 
is impossible to deal with all the fields, I will concentrate upon some 
which have been less studied and compare them where possible with in- 
stances in ancient authors. 

Quintus of Smyrna does not seem to have such general knowledge of 
military terms as Homer had. For instance, the different types of helmet 
which were clearly differentiated in Homer appear indistinctly in the 
Posthomerica.** It is quite clear that he, as most late poets, was not inter- 
ested on his day’s military prowesses: he refers constantly to the Homeric 
poems when in need of inspiration for battles and combats, and some- 
times he does not understand either what he meant (cf. his use of the hel- 
met).”” This conclusion can be applied not only to the gear, but also to 
stragegy which provides a good point of comparison with other authors. 
Quintus (11.358—408), Triphiodorus (622—4) and Nonnus (D. 22.180-6) 


245 On the use of riddles as method for plot development, cf. Morgan 1994. 

246 Cf. H. Gérgemanns, “Techne”, DNP 12/1 (2002), 66-8. 

247 Auger 2003; Frangoulis 2003. On medicine in Nonnus, cf. Gerlaud 1994, 148-9 
(relevant ‘medical’ passages are 9.275-89, 17.357—75, 29.87-163 and 264-77, 
35.59-75); Agosti 2003b, 318-19 (on 5.16). On his astrological lore, cf. Feraboli 
1985. 

248 Giangrande 1986, 42-3; Vian 1963, xli. 

249 Cf. Vian 1959, 53-5; also Vian 1969, 42-7. 
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deal with the technique of the cvvacmopds or yerdvn (Lat. testudo).”” 


Quintus devotes to it the longest treatment without mentioning any tech- 
nicalities (it is Odysseus’ idea, the soldiers join their forces to become one 
body, the group is dispersed by the stones thrown at them by Aeneas), 
Triphiodorus’ is just a quick reference (despite the Trojan resistance the 
Achaeans march towards Deiphobus’ palace protecting themselves with 
helmets and shields) and only Nonnus mentions the term yeAdvn, though 
he refers to Homer’s ovvacmiopdc.””! 

In Triphiodorus we perceive an interest in the plausibility of contents 
rather than technical curiosity. This can be confirmed especially in every- 
thing related to the wooden horse (59-107). Thus, he describes every step 
of its construction to demonstrate that it is feasible: the opening of orifi- 
ces to let foul air out (76) and fresh air in (77), all of them well concealed 
(75);°” a door and a ladder to access the horse (90-4) and wheels to 
make it easy for the Trojans to transport it (100-2). However, all this 
does not require a specific vocabulary and, besides, the construction of 
the horse is based upon that of Odysseus’ raft.’° 


Od. 5.241-62 Triph. 


Fells the trees and polishes the trunks | Trees are cut and carried down to the 


(243-5) plain (59) 
Drills holes and joins pieces together 
(246-51) Makes and fits ribs and belly (62—4) 
Fits the deck (252-3) Adjusts back and spine to flanks (80) 
Adds mast (254) Fixes the neck (65) 
Protects it with wicker and ballasts it 
(256-7) 
Puts in sails (256-7) Tops the neck with mane (66-8) 


250 Though the two terms are not synonyms. On the realia on the matter, cf. Schulze 
1973. 

251 D. 22.180-1 Kat pw éxvkAdoavto, Kal HW Kadéovot paxyntat / upnAiv oaxésoow 
éxvupydoavto xed@vnv (“Now they came around him, and built what soldiers call 
a mimic tortoise with their shields”). Ll. 182—5 are composed after //. 13.130-3. 
Cf. analysis and commentary in Hopkinson — Vian 1994, pp. 237-8, n. to 180-6. 

252 Cf. Dubielzig 1996, 28. 

253 Dubielzig 1996, 27 thinks that this and other passages where the horse is related 
to a ship allude to rationalizations of the wooden horse as a ship, having as a fig- 
urehead (and name) a ‘horse’. 

254 Od. 5.249-51 (dc00v tig 1 ESapog vyd¢ topvacetar dvip / poptidoc edpetne, ed 
sidHo textoovvdwv, / técooov én edpsiav oxedinv momoat ‘Odvocetcs) ~ 
Triph. 62-4 (Motei 8 ebvpvtdtys pév éxi mrevpfic dpapvtav / yaotépa Korivac, 
Ondcov vedo dpoedioons / dpOdv éxi otdOuNv péye90cg topvaoato téKtwv). Cf. 
Dubielzig 1996, 27. 
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Nonnus refers to the same passage of the Odyssey when reporting the 
construction of the ships by the Rhadamanes (36.402-—11) and by the Tyr- 
ians (40.446—62). There, as on two other occasions (39.314—21 — the nau- 
machy and 45.137—50 — the episode of the Tyrrhenian pirates), the Pan- 
opolite produces catalogues of the parts of the ship, partly inherited 
from Apollonius Rhodius, without being very precise about the construc- 
tion of the structure.” 

I intend to explore now whether Nonnus uses technical architectural 
terms and, if he does, to what use he puts them. As a starting point, let us 
take the description of the palace of Emathion (D. 3.124—83), based on 
Homer (Od. 7.81-—90) and Apollonius Rhodius (3.215—241). After his en- 
counter with Nausicaa, Odysseus arrives at Alcinous’ palace,”’ where he 
stops outside its bronze threshold (83 ydAxeov obSdv).”* The roof is tall 
(85 bweepéc) and the whole of it gleams because shining metals have 
been used on it (84—5):*° the entrance is bronze and so are the walls 
(86 ydAKeou... totyoi) from the entrance to the bottom of the péyapov 
(87 é¢ pvuyov && odS06). A cornice of blue colour covers the top of the 
walls (87 mepi 58 OptyKdc Kvdvouo).”” Besides, its gates are golden (88 
ypvosiat 5é Odpat) and their jambs and lintel are made of silver (89 dpyv- 
peo 58 ota8pot, 90a dpybpeov & &q’ bxepOdpiov). Their handle is also 
made of gold (90b ypuogn 58 Kopadvn).”°! 

Bearing this passage in mind Apollonius displays Aetes’ palace from 
the Argonauts’ viewpoint.”” They stop outside the main entrance (215 év 
TPopoAsjot) of the compound (3.215 gpxé civaktoc),”” astonished to see its 


255 D. 36.402-11 (yépqovc, mpdéatw, otapiveoow, énnyKevidac, peodduy, Aatger), 
40.446-62 (otaptvecot, youpdoavtes, otapivecow, youotc), 39.314—21 (iotdv, 
tottov, mpotévoiot, peoddspy, ofApaci), 45.137-50 (KdéAwes, apdtovoi, iotod, 
totdc, peoddpy, mpbLVYS, O€Apata, TPApNGS). 

256 Cf. Vian 2001, 297; Simon 1999, 152-3. 

257 Od. 7.81-2: adtap "Odvccedcs / Adkivdov mpdc Sonat te KAvTA; 85 S6p0 Kad’ 
bwepEegés LEyaArytoposg AAKtvdo10, 88 zvKivdv Sdpov. 

258 Cf. also 7.89 év yarkéw Ectacav od86. 

259 The function of the passage is to impress (that is why he uses several precious 
metals), not to present a clear structure. 

260 Apparently the inner side of the walls. 

261 Previous references to the palace: 7.3—4, 7, 53. 

262 Cf. the reconstruction in Campbell 1994, p. 192 and nn. in the following pages. 

263 On zpopoajjot as “entrance to, frontage of a building”, cf. Campbell 1994, 195-6; 
on &pxea, cf. ibid. p. 196: “they are the exterior walls of the enclosure, or rather 
(though only the front is viewed at this moment) the zeptBodoc of the entire 
palace-complex”. 
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wide gates (216 edpsiac te bac) and the columns around its walls (216- 
17 kai ktovac ot mepi totyous / éetns civexov). A stone cornice runs around 
the top of the whole edifice (217-18 @ptyydc... / Aatveos) which rests 
(218) yadrxénow éni yAvgtieoow.”™ The Argonauts come into the hall 
(219 Ev«nrot 8 bxép odddv xe Pav) and reach the central patio, sur- 
rounded by buildings. From there they can see the forged metal door 
which gives access to the péyapov (235 pécoavios éAfiato), flanked by 
the wooden doors of the OéAap01 (236 SiuKxAldec edanyetc OdAGpOoL) and 
all of them preceded by a decorated portico (237 da1d0Aéy 8 aiPovea).?” 
On both sides of the central patio are Aetes’ and Apsyrtus’ dwellings 
(238-41). 

To describe Emathion’s palace Nonnus borrows some elements from 
Homer,” and yet he does not reproduce a mansion in Homer’s style but 
a royal palace (3.125 Baotrfjoc... addr), recently built (134 veootabéoc 8 
ucAdOpov).”°” Nonnus shows here the ideal image of a contemporary royal 
palace.” Cadmus sees from afar a palace supported by columns (125-6 
adr) / Kioow byobstoa) of varied shining colours (129 zotthov 
cotpdantovta), which seem to refer to the use of coloured marble and 
gold for external ornamentation.” When he arrives at the palace and ex- 
amines it (131), the description ceases to be presented through his eyes to 
be attributed to a non-identified narrator, who mentions that the palace is 
Hephaestus’ work, which explains the lavish ornamentation (134 datdara 
TOAAG MEPOVTA). 


264 They can be either the capitals or a frieze: cf. Campbell 1994, 198-9. 

265 Apparently the megaron and the rooms are preceded by antechambers (under 
the portico?): cf. ll. 278-80, 285-6, 647-8, 838-9. Cf. Vian — Delage 1980, 
nn. ad Il.; Campbell 1994, p. 193 and nn. ad I. 

266 Vian — Delage 1980, pp. 4—5 and nn. to 135, 169-79, 180-3. 

267 Other denominations: 3.128 Sdépov, 131 ddpov, 140 addfic, 142 xpd Sdpo010, 182 
peddOpov, 187 Baotarov sic Sépov. 

268 Cf. Dostdlova-Jenistova 1962, 205. In 1204 the crusaders demolished the Great 
Palace at Constantinople. At that time it was the result of centuries of restora- 
tions and new constructions and had little to do with the original palace Constan- 
tine had built and of which we cannot get a clear idea. Cf. Mango 1986, 28: “Con- 
stantine’s palace probably had some features in common with Diocletian’s at 
Split, but the exact form is unknown. In any case, it should be visualized not 
as a building but as a group of halls, pavillions and churches connected by gal- 
leries and surrounded by gardens”. Cf. Bardill 1999. 

269 Cf. as well Nonn. D. 5.56—8, 40.354—5. Cf. Dostalové-Jenistovd 1962, 205. 
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As in the Odyssey, the first references are those to the bronze en- 
trance (D. 3.135 ydAxeog od86¢ ~ Od. 7.83 yadxeov 0b56v). There seems 
to be a highly decorated double gate (136b xodAvyAveéov mvdE@vov), 
flanked (135 é&pept6vpot) by (136) ota8pot, which normally are the gate 
jambs. Here, however, they might be the columns that framed the gates 
and supported the pediment.”” What follows is an innovation with re- 
spect to the previous descriptions of palaces: the building is topped 
with a round dome (137 Adqoc... Stec@aipwto),””’ crowned by a central 
voussoir which, due to its position, looks like a navel (137-8 dpea- 
Adevtt... Kapiiva / Uscco@aviis Opdgoto).”” This is exactly what we find 
in the halls of fourth-century palaces, such as Diocletian’s in Split, the Ro- 
tonda of Thessalonica (part of Galerius’ palace); Constantine’s palace 
next to the Hippodrome and that of the praepositus Antiochus (buildings 
surrounding the sigma patio).’”’ The poet seems to visualise the edifice as 
rising from the ground, through the ota®pot (135 éunkdbvovto) towards the 
dome (137 dtecgaipwto). 

As for its decoration, the wall is covered by a mosaic tesselated with 
stones stuck on white stucco (138-9 AiWootpadtoro 6& totyou / vOta KatE- 
OTHPIKTO TEeMnyOta AevKdSL yOwe).”” Though it is never said that the read- 
er is beyond the threshold, it is possible that the poet is referring to the 
inner walls, which were covered by mosaics, and that would match the vis- 
ualisation of the top of the dome like a navel (137-8). Besides, the de- 
scription is finished off with the expression (140a) é¢ puydv && odédoio, 
which refers to Od. 7.87a, where there is a similar ambiguity. Therefore, 
we have two options: the poet has crept into the palace inadvertently, 
or, since Alcinous’ and Emathion’s palace are Hephaestus’ works and 
their function is to impress the newcomer, the poets have ‘taken out’ 
the inner decoration, more costly and sumptuous. In any case, Nonnus 
is reproducing Homer’s ambiguity. 


270 Cf. the reproduction of a palace in the Silivrikati tomb (end of 5" c.), now in the 
Archaeological Museum of Istambul. Cf. Mathews 1998, p. 77, fig. 55. 

271 Adgocg means dome here for the first time. Cf. Peek s.v. A6@oc¢ IV ‘Kuppel’ (not in 
LSJ). 

272 Cf. Peek s.v. képyvov: “Von der Bekrénung eines Kuppelbaues 3,137” (not in 
LSJ). 

273 Cf. Mango 1986, 55. On Diocletian’s palace, cf. Marasovic 1982, 84-5; Wilkes 
1993, 56. About the rotonda, cf. Lowden 1997, 10-16. On Antiochus’ palace, 
cf. Mathews 1998, 75-6. 

274 When ybyos appears in the Dionysiaca (6.169; 17.203; 27.205, 228; 29.274; 
30.122; 34.144; 47.733) it usually refers to the chalk powder used to whiten 
faces, not to that used for building. 
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Perhaps the fact that Cadmus comes onto the stage again helps us to 
decide which is the more appropriate option. Cadmus runs over the gar- 
den with his eyes and 


3.182-3 Kai yAvotdas Kai KdAAOs SOV ypantoio pEAdOpov, 
Laivéov dpdov duapbypata palspa pEetdArov. 


It is a passage difficult to intepret: 1. 183 makes reference to the marble 
brightness that Cadmus delights in, but the poet does not say if he is re- 
ferring to panelling, columns, capitals, friezes or to the whole of it. As 
mentioned above, yAvic can mean both capitals and reliefs,’” though 
the use of this root in the Dionysiaca seems to be rather on the side of 
reliefs:"” ypantég always means engraved surfaces, i.e., also reliefs.””” 
The line, therefore, must be another case of repetition which puts the 
translator in an awkward position. Cadmus stares at a marble palace, sur- 
rounded by gardens and decorated with reliefs of astounding beauty. 
These reliefs are supposed to cover the friezes and capitals, besides the 
doors (136 zoavyAveé@v nvAgdvov). There is no reference to a mosaic, 
which supports the possibility that the decoration described in 138-9 is 
in the inside not outside. 

Nothing in Homer’s or in Apollonius’ passages prompts this develop- 
ment, fully accounted for by the contemporary mentality: the royal pal- 
ace was visualised as a compound of buildings separated by gardens, 
which explains the description of the garden surrounding the hall (140- 
68). It was designed around the audience hall, which used to have a 
round dome of which we have a description here. Nevertheless, though 
our guide, Cadmus, conveys a contemporary image, he is by no means 
an art historian and does not show much interest in forms. And anyway, 
the only ‘technical’ vocabulary used by the poet is Adéqoc, to speak of the 
dome?” and xépnvov for its crown. He does not seem to distinguish be- 
tween yAvois and ypantéc. Neither does he use the technical term for 
the tesselae in the mosaic (wngdc). 


275 Cf. Campbell 1994, 198-9. 

276 Cf. Peek s.vv. yAvgte (II ‘Schnitzarbeit, Relief’... 3,182), yAuatdc, yAb@o and d10- 
yrdoo, ébyhumtoc, évyib@avoc, TOALYAVENS. 

277 12.224—-5 and similar in 40.256; 32.169 and 34.295; 41.387 and 4.263 and 12.40; 
43.236. Chuvin’s is a rather unfortunate translation (cf. Chuvin 1976, 28): 
“toute la beauté des peintures du palais”. 

278 Nevertheless, cf. D. 9.36 (xatpOnv éyéAacoev itvv Sed5oKnpévos totpwv: “and 
laughed in wonder to see his father’s vault of stars”), where itu refers to the 
dome of the sky. 
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There is yet an added detail, related to town planning: when Cadmus’ 
arrives in Samothrace, the streets are said to be as twisting, maybe as a 
reference to the design of middle-eastern cities.*” It is not an element 
void of meaning, as it stands out against Thebes, built by Cadmus with 
straight roads.” Also, no planning is made in the construction of towns 
after the deluge (6.383-—6). Without resorting to technical terms Nonnus 
seems to be opposing the exotic world from which Cadmus’ wife comes 
and the genuinely Greek world Thebes belongs to. 

The description of Staphylos’s palace (18.62—92) shows similarities 
and differences with Emathion’s. The passage makes very few references 
to the structure of the building (no technical vocabulary), because it is 
focused on the decoration: the walls are covered by mosaics which stand 
out for their colours and brightness, created by setting precious stones 
into them (18.67—80). The floor is also covered by mosaics (84 évwju61... 
téyvq, a more technical name) and the entrance gate with wooden reliefs 
(85 évyhbata... dovpa), fine like reliefs on ivory (86). Here Nonnus accu- 
mulates elements typical of contemporary buildings (mosaics, for in- 
stance), without sounding technical. He also includes some lines (81-4) 
in which he seems to creep inside, though, as the host and the guest do 
not leave the stage and the author insists on their entry later (88), the co- 
lonnade and the mosaics seem to be outside the building.’ Staphylos’ 
dwelling is an artistic whim, designed as contrast to Brongos’ (17.41-2, 
65-6), not to be technically convincing.” 

Nonnus is not the only poet who uses the image of a royal palace for 
his own purposes: in the Visio Dorothei (40.1) Dorotheus used it for 
God’s palace in his vision.** The compound is named, in old Homeric 


279 D. 3.124 ot otetyovtt Aemedpa KbKra Kedev9ov (“Cadmos walked along the wind- 
ing highroad”). Cf. commentary in Gigli Piccardi 2003a, pp. 290-1, n. to 
3.124—6. Cf. also Deriades’ city in 35.242 &¢ dyxvAa KbKAa Kededbov. 

280 5.51-5, 62-3, 282. Cf. Gigli Piccardi 2003a, p. 385, n. to 5.51. 

281 The silver walls (73 Totyo. 8 dpyvpéoiow édrevKatvovto petadAdroic: “The walls 
were white with solid silver”) are surrounded by a colonnade supports the wood- 
en roof, which is covered in gold (81-3). 

282 Cf. Gerbeau 1992, pp. 136-7, n. to 81-4. 

283 Cf. Gerbeau 1992, 13-15. 

284 Cf. VD 11 (évi peydp[orow), 54 (S16 S6pa GEeoio), 134 (byiototo Sdépov), 178 
(uéyapov... KAgttoto O[g]oio). Cf. PBodm. 29, pp. 19-23. Cf. Mango 1980, 151: 
“The Byzantines imagined God and the Heavenly Kingdom as a vastly enlarged 
replica of the imperial court at Constantinople... they would probably have ex- 
pressed the relation in the reverse order by saying that the emperor’s court was a 
diminished reflection of the heavenly court”. 
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style, uéyapa (87) or péyapov (57, 192). The main building,” with two 
storeys at least (60 bxepdia SHpyata Patvetv), is preceded by an enclosed 
patio (58, 78, 322). In the main building there is a hall where God resides 
(178), a vestibule where Dorotheus stands guard (56, 184—5, 298) and 
other large rooms occupied by different civil servants (43 ff., 82-3). 
The compound also includes a flag room used as a prison (131) and close- 
ly related to an &vtpov (125, 143, 146), the exact function of which is un- 
known.**° He mentions the domesticus’ house (88) and a nearby city (34). 
It is not a precise image, either, probably because that was not his aim, 
and it is even more complicated because of the use of Homerisms,”*’ 
though contemporary lexis is used for the vestibule. 

We have to wait for Paul the Silentiary’s Description of St. Sophia to 
read the description of a real dome. He mentions it for the first time as he 
recalls the destruction of part of the temple in the earthquake of 558, and 
defines it as a truncated sphere (187 ceaipyns hitdporo, 483, 509).7** Just 
as in Nonnus’ passage, the dome seems to grow upwards and here, be- 
sides, it buries its roots in the four lower arches (482—5).”*° Paul also vis- 
ualises it as a helmet and a shelter*”’ and mentions the most important de- 
tails: a marble cornice at the base of the vault is used by the lamp-lighter 
to light the candles that illuminate the church (485-8); at the base (av0- 
uv) of the dome, above the four apses, there are forty windows (8vpé- 
tpat),”' alternating with segments which do not jut out (499-500). Paul 
calls these ‘alternative ways’ oipo1 (499) and dtpanutoi (503) and explains 
(503-5) that, even though they seem about to meet in the centre, they do 


285 119 mpondpowWs Sdpov otetyovta, 127 napeotadtwv mpd Sdpor0, 134 bwtototo 
ddpov, 216 gEctadtwv mpd Sdpo10, 328 oto Sdp010; 54 514 SHpa Oeoio, 167 map 
ovrakiy Keréovtes Exetv noti S@p[a Kai adaAry. 

286 Cf. PBodm. 29, pp. 21-2. 

287 Cf. P-Bodm. 29, p. 20. 

288 Besides it is a perfect sphere, not a pointed dome: cf. 495-6 (od piv dEvKdpyvos 
avéoovtat, GAN &pa LGAdov / ws 16A0¢ HEpdspottoc). The Greek term for dome is 
Képyvov: cf. 503 (atpamtol ovvéxvpoav éptypvoowo K[apy]vov) and 495 (d&v- 
K&prnvoc). 

289 Cf. the commentary by Friedlander 1912b, p. 279, n. to 483. Cf. also 490, 493-4, 
496-8. 

290 489 (éypopévyn 8 éqbmepOev é¢ kmAEtoOv Hépa mHAnNé), 491 (oKénas), 511 (edpv- 
népov oKénas otkov), 529-30 (kadvatpn / edmrAné). 

291 509-10 (cegaipns 8 fpttépov nepi nvOpéva aEevtdKic dKtd / edoatwv cy tdac 
éteyvjoavto 8vpétpwv). What they call zvOp1\v must have been on top of the 
Bdoic mentioned in line 498. 
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not (i.e., they do not turn into a tympanum), as they are blocked by an 
é&vtv— in the shape of a crown (506-7).”” The keystone of the dome 
(491-2 dxpotétys... / ...d28p Kopveiic), in the shape of a navel (506 
peodu[oa]roc évS001 KbKAov), like the one in Emathion’s palace, is deco- 
rated with a mosaic cross (wngic). Therefore, Paul utilises only the indis- 
pensable technical terminology and resorts to metaphors, without making 
a direct reference to their elements.””’ 

I will mention just one more detail, which emerges from vocabulary 
but refers mainly to style. Roberts” notes the similarity between the 
technique of late antique mosaics and the methods of poetic composition: 
this parallel becomes somehow explicit in the interest shown by these 
poets in mosaics when they describe works of art, no doubt mirroring con- 
temporary tastes. We should also take into account that education and 
culture at that time included some knowledge on art matters.”” 

From this analysis we can conclude, therefore, that there is not an in- 
terest in using a clear and unequivocal terminology, which would be the 
nearest thing to technical lexis in Antiquity. Actually, the only instance 
of the most technical content in our corpus, 11. Hexameters about glass- 
blowing (P. Oxy. 50.3536 — we must be cautious because of its fragmentary 
nature) does not show a technical description of such process. Simply, frit 
(i.e. the material from which glass is made) is named (9) Bddov 
&[[e]]pyevviis [béd010],”” glass is itself 6 Kpbotaddocg and 9 bedroc and 
the appearance of the glass sphere as the product of blowing is just 10 
[s]oaipndov 58 ndpowWev éxvptHOn.7” 

The case of the Visio Dorothei (40.1) is completely different. There 
we find a continuous use of titles, both civil and military, for Roman of- 
ficials.”* Though they could be termed technical in principle, their use is 
metaphorical, since they are ascribed to attendants in God’s palace. 


292 In the conclusion he develops another metaphor when applying to the dome 
(529 kaddatpn) the term BabdKoAnoc ‘of deep folds’, used in the Homeric 
poems for the Trojan women’s peplos (e.g. //. 18.32) and here for the recesses 
and projections of the dome. 

293 Cf. more prosaic narratives in Agath. Hist. 5.9.4; Evagr. Hist. Eccl. 4.31. On the 
description of a dome by Choricius of Gaza, cf. Maguire 1978. 

294 Roberts 1989a, 70 ff. 

295 Cf. Agosti 2006b, 361; Leader-Newby 2004, 123-71; 2005, esp. 238-41. 

296 ‘A[[e]]pyevvic is a false etymology probably built on the analogy depydc apydc. 
Cf. ed.pr. n. ad loc. We also find Bédov in AP 16.323.3, 13. 

297 On the ancient vocabulary for glass, cf. Stern 2007, 388-97. 

298 Cf. their enumeration and study in the ed.pr., p. 23. 
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Homer’s inheritance 


For Nonnus Homer is a repository of epic practices” as well as a source 
of inspiration*” and a liar.*°' He practises a poetic which stinks like the 
skin under which Menelaus hid to capture Proteus (Od. 4.406 ff.).°” He 
is, of course, his rival.*°? This assessment has its lexical correspondence 
in the Dionysiaca: most of the vocabulary comes from the Homeric 
poems, but the words which ‘stink’ are banned, perhaps because they 
sound ordinary.*” He does not seem, though, to be interested in using 
Homeric G&xaé or controversial words. This accounts for his frequent 
use of epithets based on the Homeric, but which do not appear in the Ho- 
meric poems.*” Homeric influences are especially noticeable in the parts 
of the poem which tradition has approved of as indispensable in compos- 
ing an epic poem, above all in the funeral for Opheltes (D. 37), a trans- 
position of the funeral for Patroclus (J/. 23).°** 


299 D.13.50-1: “Opnpov docontfipa karkécow / evening drov Sppov (“I will call to my 
aid Homer, the one of great harbour of language undefiled”). Cf. Ludwich 1873, 
39 (on 14.388); Hopkinson 1994b, 27; Shorrock 2001, 114-21. 

300 D. 25.8-10 (terécas 5é TérOV LYNAdV ‘Ompov / botatov buvijow ToAELwV toc, 
EPSopdtys dé / Soptvnv iodpiWpov épfic otpovPo0to yxapdéw: “I will make my pat- 
tern like Homer’s and sing the last year of warfare, I will describe that which has 
the numer of my seventh sparrow”), 264—5 (GAA4, Bed, pe KdpiCe TO SebtEpov sic 
péoov “Ivdav, / éunvoov éyxoc éxovta Kai dontSa matpdc ‘Opjpov: “Then bring 
me, O goddess, into the midst of the Indians again, holding the inspired spear 
and shield of father Homer”). Cf. the analysis in Gigli Piccardi 1981, 177. On 
Nonnus’ perception of the mimesis applied to his relationship with Apollonius 
Rhodius, cf. Vian 2001, 308. 

301 42.181 éyedboato BipAoc ‘Opypov. Of course in the tradition of, e.g., Dio Chrys- 
ostom’s Trojan Speech or Philostratus’ Heroicus. 

302 D. 1.37-8: BvOty 5é zap’ Eid08éy Kai ‘Oppo / ooxdov Bapd déppa vracoéoOw 
Meveddw (“and let Homer and deep-sea Eidothea keep the rank skin of the seals 
for Menelaos”). 

303 D. 1.34-—44. Analysis of the references to Homer’s person in the D. in Hopkinson 
1994b, 9-14; Roberts 1989a, 68; Vian 1991b, 5-8. 

304 Hopkinson 1994b, 14-15. Cf. Accorinti 1996, 51: in both Nonnus’ poems there is 
more or less the same percentage of epithets from the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
Also Livrea 1989, 57-60; 2000, 98-100. 

305 Hopkinson 1994b, 15 and n. 49. 

306 Hopkinson 1994b, 15-16. 

307 Hopkinson 1994b, 15. 

308 D’Ippolito 1964, 37, n. 4; Frangoulis 1995. 
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Nonnus’ relationship with Homer, despite its Proteic element, is not 
extraordinary at all: Homer was in Antiquity the rule for poetry and all 
forms of eloquence.*” Hermogenes (390.5—8) found in him the best 
poet, rhetor and logographer and he was considered by Pseudo-Dionysius 
(Imit. 6.2, p. 204 U.-R.) the master of the three types of oratory. Homer 
was the means and aim of training in Greece,*"” the foundation of Greek 
school, and could be read allegorically.*" 

Before Nonnus, approximately 80% of Quintus’ vocabulary is Homer- 
ic’? Even though it is true that Quintus’ aim is to appear as Homeric as 
possible, it is also true that he uses little-known Homerisms** and that 
he suggests variants and creates some neologisms.** Reviewing some 
data on adjectivation can give us an idea of his approach towards vocabu- 
lary:'° he uses 720 Homeric adjectives versus 220 non-Homeric ones; in 
both cases he prefers long forms, especially those fitting between two 
breaks in the line; he tries to renew Homeric diction using less frequent 
combinations and suggesting new ones (only 76 of the 180 formulae includ- 
ing adjectives are Homeric), which he tries not to repeat too much; he em- 
ploys abstract adjectives rather than concrete ones.*'° He also combines 
Homer with the influence of the Tragedians.*”” 

In a similar fashion, the author of P. Berol. 5003 (39.),*'* an encomium 
on general Germanus in epic tones, builds typical scenes and similes with 
Homeric hemistichs and expressions, modified to achieve variatio and in 
the selection of Homeric readings. The number of Homeric dzaé and dic 
Aeyopeva is high. It is thus a rereading of reality in archaistic terms, appro- 
priate for an institutional poem, written by a provincial author to honour 


309 Quint. 10.1.27 ff. 

310 D.Chr. Or. 18.8. 

311 Lamberton 1992, 2002. 

312 Vian 1959, 145; 1963, xl-xlii. 

313 Ca.10% of the vocabulary of the Posthomerica are Homeric hapax legomena: 
cf. Appel 1993, 178. 

314 Vian 1959, 146-55, 159-62, 168-73, 250; Giangrande 1986, 48. 

315 Vian 1959, 182-92; Campbell 1981, 195. 

316 Vian 1959, 186. 

317 Vian 1959, 94-5, 250. 

318 Cf. Livrea 1978b, 15-17. Any analysis of this poem should, nevertheless, be cau- 
tious, since only battle scenes are extant, where the Homeric influence is usually 
particularly strong. 
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the successful general and a ‘reedition’ of the Homeric poems,*”” under- 
stood as embodiment of culture. 

Also in Triphiodorus’ case c. 80% of his vocabulary is of Homeric 
provenance,’ though he does not seem to have known the Hymns. In op- 
position to Quintus, the Panopolite displays the learned fondness, proper 
of a grammatikos, of rare Homeric terms.*”' He tries to renew Homeric 
diction*” using Homeric adjectives as substantives and vice versa,’ for 
them a new meaning and creating with them combinations different 
from those appearing in the Homeric poems. 

A way of better understanding the relationship of these authors with 
father Homer is to study the attitudes towards him in papyrus composi- 
tions which have a Homeric referent. A clear case is 29. Athena’s 
words to Achilles (P Oxy. 42.3002), which has as a model JI. 1.207-14. 
The new composition is three times longer than the original because it re- 
shapes the themes of the discourse in a chaotic and profuse manner.*” 
The diction is mostly Homeric (cf. notes in the ed. pr.), but when the au- 
thor strays off Homeric uses he coincides several times with the language 


319 The general is described as a Homeric hero: in his only appearence (F14.5 Stein- 
riick Teppov@ pnorivopt yaAKoxopvot[f]) he is given Achilles’ formular epithet 
(pnérvop) and Hector’s one (yaAKoKopvotiis). Cf. Livrea 1978b, n. to 75, 
pp. 86—7. Similar comparisons can be found in 43. Farewell to a dux of Thebes 
(PFlor. 2.114): cf. recto a.15 Heitsch (ijpmc) and the comparisons to Achilles 
(esp. recto b 18 Heitsch od Oéveg Atyuatiov “Hpdxdresc), Perseus (verso a 12- 
14 Heitsch) and Odysseus (verso a 20). In 54.1 PVindob. 29788C (recto 1. 29) 
the emperor is compared to Odysseus. 

320 Gerlaud 1982, 51: in 1556 words (not taking into account particles, grammatical 
words and proper names) only 295 are not Homeric. 

321 Gerlaud 1982, 51, finds 115 Homeric hapax and 70 dis legomena; Weinberger 
1896, 123-5. 

322 Ferrari 1962, 102-8. 

323 Gerlaud 1982, 52, n. 1. 

324 Weinberger 1896, 156-7; Ferrari 1962, 98-101. 

325 In the //. Athena, sent by Hera, commands Achilles to renounce his wrath and 
weapons and to treat Agamemnon with words, because that will be more profit- 
able for him; in the ethopoea, Athena (1-Sa: ei pév... ei 68) refuses to fight on 
Achilles’ side if he confronts the Achaeans instead of the Trojans and withdraws 
Hera’s confidence in him as well. She orders him (5b-8a: {oyeo as in II. 1.214) to 
abandon his wrath and to sheathe his sword. What follows (8-23) is a disordered 
request, supposedly built around 8 ovd« éw Ayatoic and 14 odk én Ayatodc: ap- 
peals to Achilles’ family figures (Peleus, Thetis, Chiron) are mixed with the re- 
minder that it is the Trojans who are the enemy and the oposition between the 
use of the weapons with enemies and of words with allies. The last two lines 
(25-6) collect quickly the conclusion of the Iliad (Il. 1.213-14). 
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of the Dionysiaca. Thus, dotvérxtosg (2), dro0dprjoo (20) and Bapbuynvic 
(22)*° do not appear in Homer, but they do in the Dionysiaca (cf. Peek 
s.vv.), and the uses of koptcow match with the Dionysiaca, where it 
takes different cases and appears in different combinations.*”’ The author 
of the ethopoea also introduces his own innovations, which are not always 
successful.*** 

The ethopoea in 26.1 Hesiod inspired by the Muses (P. Oxy. 50.3537) is 
based ons several Hesiodic passages alluded to in verbal parallels (cf. 
notes on the ed. pr.), but it displays as an acrostic a Homeric hemistich 
(tov 8 dnopeiBdpevocg mpooégn). This proves that the poet did not 
know that Homer had used it so frequently that it was later systematically 
avoided because it symbolised the heaviness found in the first epic.*”” The 
other possibility is that he intended to give it an ironic use.**? The author 
seems to keep away from an excess of Homeric forms*”! and at the same 
time the composition has Nonnian parallels.*” 

An instance of the evolution of Homeric influence, which cannot be 
easily perceived in an epyllion or a fragmentary poem, is the application 
of lexical resources already existing in Homer to the new texts to make 
the composition of long poems easier. This includes the reuse of half 
lines which we often find in the Dionysiaca:* 


D. 3.237 obvOpoov éxpovsavto pérog PoKTTOpOS aDAOD 
= 41.184 obvOpoov éxpovoavto éhoc tetpdCvyes ‘OQpar 
+ 44.4 otfice ydpouc. diov 5& péAocg poKrtopoc abiAod 


326 Cf. also Triph. 639 Bapbunvic... Ayiareb<, Colluth. 144 Baptpnvic Evve. 

327 Cf. Peek s.v. On the contrary, it is not used by Triph., Mus., Colluth. , Christodo- 
rus. 

328 Cf. 13 mAffoov pévoc, starting from expressions such as J/ 1.103—4 péveoc péyo 
opévec... niptravt’; the combination kpatepdv otpatév (14) does not appear in 
Homer or in Nonnus (he avoids xpatepdc because it is a well-worn word); moAv- 
mova (6, 21) does not appear in Homer nor in Nonnus (but it does in AR 
2.673, 4.228, 1044 and Opp. Cyn. 1.265, 2.287). Cf. nn. ad loc. in the ed.pr. 

329 Cf. Agosti 1997b, 2. 

330 Cf. Jarcho 1999, 198-9. 

331 Jarcho 1999, 198: “we can observe some reluctance on the part of the author to 
use Homerisms and various rhetorical figures. In the reliably readable text the 
former are represented only by thmesis (&« & éddépmyv, 16), gen. sing. in -o1o 
(6), three uncontracted forms (4, 24) and the dialectal ztod- (11), and the latter, 
by several cases of not too obtrusive anaphora: tic (3), abt} (7, 9), vov (17), 
ob8(é) (20, 22), &« (24)”. 

332 Cf. POxy. 3537 ed. pr., nn. to 1,5, 14, 15, 22, 25. 

333 Cf. Ludwich 1873, 40. 
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D. 5.33 daitvpdvov 8 odAayyes é edxbKAO10 Tpanélns 
= 20.25 daitvpdvev Sé odAayyes duotBadic Ev5o00Ev addfic 
+ 24.224 éCouevor 8 Gyerndov éw_edkb«Ao10 tpanétnc¢ 


and full lines:*** 


1.88 = 41.100 obdpaving ddwev am adrAQaKkos %ykvov towp 
1.414 = 10.231 oidaréq pbonua napnis: Aentov idAAwv. 


Even repeated passages can be found, some with certain variations*> and 
some others with an intermediate process of reworking.**° The formular 
system is also recreated from Homeric sources, but with the Nonnian 
premise of the moutata.*” 

Also, Nonnus composes his work in the age of the emergence of cen- 
tones and Christian epic poetry: the Paraphrase of the Gospel of John can 
only be understood against a background of less elegant compositions, 
such as those in the Codex Visionum (40.), displaying numerous Homeric 
formulae with a Christian theme. 

The formulae of introduction and conclusion of speeches” show how 
epic poets since Hellenistic times avoid what is too often repeated in 
Homer. Thus, Apollonius” from 


339 


Od. 24.393 psiiytoro’ éxgecor Ka8antéuEvos mpooéeimEv 


deduces a formula pedtytoic égeoor + participle (or adverb) + mpoocéet- 
mev, Homeric-sounding, but not actually occurring in Homer. He uses it 
several times complete: 


AR 1.294 psriytoig éxéeco napnyopéwv mpooéeimev 
2.621 peirrytois éxgecow napapandnv mpooéeinev 
4.394 peirsytoic éxéscow bn0ddEtouc npooéettEv 
4.1317 persyiotg éxgecow dtvCdpevov mpocéeinov™! 


and other times reduced to particle / adverb + mpooéeinev: 


334 Cf. Ludwich 1873, 41. 

335 Ludwich 1873, 41: 10.160-1 = 37.340-1, 33.143-8 = 41.402-7, 36.389-90 = 
40.67-8. 

336 Cf. Ludwich 1873, 41-3. 

337 Hopkinson 1994b, 14; D’Ippolito 2003, 504. 

338 Hurst 1997, 247. 

339 Cf. Ludwich 1873, 56-65; D’Ippolito 2003, 505-3. 

340 Cf. D’Ippolito 2003, 506-7. 

341 Cf. also 4.1431, 1740. 
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AR 1.835 6 tivye napaBAronv mpocéeimev 
1.899 Aicovog vidg dyaidpEevoc mpocésinEv 
1.1336 Aioovoc vidc émuppadéms mpoogermev.>” 


Apollonius ‘remodels’ some other little used expressions,“ such as 
AR 3.635 6 mapoc év otépvoic, Gdiwiv 8 aveveikato Poviy. 
It does not have exact Homeric counterparts, but we find 


Od. 19.521 te Sand tpandoa yéer ToALHyéa Mavi 
(and maybe Batrach. 251 «vijcas 5é Képyn toinv épbéyEato Movi). 


In the third century strong differences are perceived in the use of the dia- 
logue, reduced to monologues in most cases. Quintus of Smyrna shows a 
heavy presence of speeches,*“* which does not increase the variatio in the 
verbs of language: in most cases the same verba dicendi common in all 
Homeric tradition appear with only slight variations*” and when a stron- 
ger verb is used the reality it refers to also requires a stronger emphasis.*“° 
Quintus does not display important lexical innovations: he only revises 
Homeric formulae and amplifies the uses of éBpaye, %Bpeye and ‘ays, 
which he makes interchangeable, as they have the same metric value.*”” 


342 Cf. as well 2.419, 437, 443, 868, 885; 3.55, 101, 107, 128, 400, 1119; 4.82, 1114, 
1563. 

343 D’Ippolito 2003, 507. 

344 Cf. in QS 13: 15-18 (anonymous Trojan), 191-202 (Illoneus and Neoptolemus) 
and its parallel 225—40 (Priam and Neoptolemus), 271—86 (Andromache), 333- 
50 (Calchas’ orders), 359-73 (Menelaus), 409-14 (Agamemnon to Menelaus), 
469-77 (a Trojan), 505-31 (Etra and Demophon). 

345 13.14 totov moti pOOov geimev; 19 “Qc dp’ Zon Tpdov ti; 198 “Oc Padpevov mpoo- 
éeine Kpataiod Tvdéoc vidc; 203 “Qc eindv; 225 Totvexd pw mpoogeme; 237 “Qc 
odpevov mpocéenev; 241 “Oc sindv; 350 “Qc pdto; 358 totov 8 éni wd0ov gerne; 
374 “Oc einov; 406 perryiotc pdAa TOAAG Mapavdrjous éméecot; 415 “Qc ead’; 468 
Kat tic dAdc Kata BévO0c Zow vedo Ex~ato pOV0v; 478 “Qc dip’ pn; 518 “Qc —adto; 
526 Anpoodov Sé pw dc éEASopévyv pocéernE; 532 “Oc PdpEvov. 

346 13.189-—90 (IIlioneus begs Neoptolemus to spare his life) “Q¢ 8 dAeyetvov / taxev 
gcovpévac (end of speech 198 “Qc pdpevov); 271 (Andromache after Astyanax’ 
death) kai § dropvdvov duos péy &yvopévN Kéap Evdov and the speech is finished 
287 °H pao MAcopévyn yO6va Sdpevar; 333 (Calchas prevents the Achaeans from 
killing Aeneas) Kai téte 81) KéAyac peya¥ axe Aadv éépyov; 505 (Etra’s plea) 1) 
8 aivov dvactevaxovoa petnbda, but end of speech (518) with a “Qc gato. 

347 For a study about the verbs of noise in QS, cf. Vian 1959, 181-2. 
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Triphiodorus makes an effort to variation, feeble in the conclusions of 
the speeches,“ clearer in the introductions. In the second half of the line 
the patterns adjective + verba dicendi + avi are founds” 


283 tov & 6 yépov dyavi psirtEato govt 
490 otepef] 8 dnenépyato pavy 


but also verb of language + adjetive + g@vn: 


375 (Cassandra profesying) dviaye pawdsdi povi} 


456 éx 88 KaAsooapévn mpoogeny Tey povi Povey.” 


Nonnus*! seems again to take up the same referents as Apollonius. Thus, 
from Od. 24.521 yéei xoaAvnyéa owvyv and Apollonius’ developments he 
creates a full formular system to introduce speeches*” which fills the sec- 
ond hemistich of the introductory line**’ with the structure (adjective +) 
verb of language + aviv: 


D. 1.325 Cnropaviis yeddovet y6rA@ Covdcato Mwvtiv 
1.426 ..yeAdov KEevenvyéa PyEATO wvriv 

1.481 . Adpyoteta tToonv éypdyato Pwviyy 
47.112  ...é¢ Hépa piEato paviv.™ 


348 152 “Oc pdpevoc; 283 “Qc wdto; 304 “Qc tip’ Zon ; 417 ‘H pév Kon; 439 “Qc einadv; 
463 “Qc gapévn; 497 “Qc oapévn. 

349 doc occurs once: 264 AicodpEvos Sé yépovta SoAronAdKov aye LOOov. Cf. the 
Homeric precedents: for 283, cf. Il. 2.164 (cots dyavoic énéecow éprtve P@ta 
Exaotov), 6.343 (tov 8 “EAévyn pOor01 xpoondda persytorot; cf. as well Nonn. 
D. 47.77 gio pevri—atov u60@); for 490, cf. Il. 12.267 (GAAoV pEdrxtotc, bAAOV 
otepeots émgeoot). Cf. Gerlaud 1982, nn. to 283 and 490. 

350 Cf. Od. 19.15 = 21.380 (é« 88 KaAecoapévoc mpooéon); Nonn. D. 8.165 (ze184povt 
uv0@). Cf. Gerlaud 1982, n. to 456. Other introductions also have Homeric prec- 
edents (cf. Gerlaud 1982, nn. ad loc.): for 291 Tov & émBaporoas mpooégn moAv- 
uujyavos Hpac, cf. Il. 4.183 (tov & éxiWapobvov mpooéon); for 419 Tv 8& zati\p 
évévionev OpoKArous énéeoot, cf. Il. 23.363 (OudkAnody t énéeooww), Od. 18.326 
(évévinev Ovetdetoiot Execow). The same can be said about the introduction to 
Odysseus in 117-19: cf. Gerlaud 1982, nn. to 117, 119. 

351 Ludwich 1873, 57-63. 

352 On the conclusive formulae of the speeches, cf. D’Ippolito 2003, 512. 

353 D’Ippolito 2003, 507. Cf. the study of the position in the line, D’Ippolito 2003, 
507-12. 

354 With variants such as D. 42.157 (kai Bepdénv épéewe xé@v wevdrpova owvijv), 487 
(Hépt pOOov eine yé@v dvepadsea Povijv). Cf. also Nonn. P. 1: ll. 47, 79, 83, 126, 
143, 174, 191. 
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To introduce the characters’ speeches he frequently resorts to the verb 
Yayo: 


D. 1.92. The Achaean sailor seeing Europa riding the bull: Ayattkds faye 
vavtns 

2.208 Nike arming her father for the battle: noAvtpozov ‘axe gwviv 

3.102 A raven prophesying to Cadmus: piioKéptopov taye povrv 

3.325 Electra to Cadmus: ’HAéktpy 8 diovoa mapryopov faye pwviyv 

4.215 Selene rebukes Aphrodite: Kizpis1 penpopévyn prroxéptonos taxes 
Mryvn 

4.392 Athena shouts to Cadmus: kat ot dtvCopév@ Aaocodos taxes Satwav 

5.461 The mountain answers Actaion’s dogs: «ai dvtidynoe KoAdvN. 


Even though sometimes the verb keeps its primary meaning,» at other 
times it seems to be eroded and reduced to simple verbum dicendi. The 
Panopolite may be resorting to the verbs of noise as an element of varia- 


tio for the verba dicendi. 


356 
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DH De comp verb. 21.1—2 ’Ey@ tig cuvOéceme idiKdg psv TOAAGS SLAPOPAS 
oddpa eivat tiHEepat Kal OUT Eic obvowl eA0Etv Svvapgvac obT’ sic AoyLOLOV 
axpiBf, olouat te S1ov Hudv Exdota yapakthpa Wonep Syews, o'tw@ kai ovv- 
Bécews Ovopndtmv TapaKorovbetv, od gabrAM@s napadetypatt YPMpEvos 
Coypagia’ donep yap év ékstvy ta adTA OAPLAKG AGUBAVOVTES ErOVTES Ot 
ta CGa ypdgovtes oddév 01KdTA TOLOdOW GAANAOIC TA Ltyuata, TOV adtOV 
tTpdnov év Tomi] te SiaréKtm Kal tH GAAQ Grdoy tolc adtois dvdpaor 
ypopevor mévtec odY Spotwc adta ovvtiOEpev.>” 


According to Roberts there are three main principles governing late anti- 
que poetics. The first of them can be summarised with the motto “the 


355 
356 


357 


2.400 (Maxnsovic taxev BAN); 5.386 (Appovin & idynos), 489 (faye Aogd). 


A similar case may be that of épevyeo@at: cf. Gigli Piccardi 1985, 104 ff.; De Ste- 
fani 2002, 227 ff. 

“I hold the view that there are very many distinct forms of composition, which 
can be included neither in a comprehensive view nor in a detailed reckoning. I 
also think that, as in personal appearance, so in literary composition, an individ- 
ual character is associated with each of us; and I find not a bad illustration in 
painting. As in that art all painters mix their pigments together in a variety of 
shades, in the same way in poetry and all other literature, though we all use 
the same words, we do not put them together in the same manner.” Greek 
ed.: Aujac — Lebel 1981. Transl.: Usher 1985. 
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more difficult, the better”:** poets, as in general all men of letters and 


plastic artists at that time, do not intend to be original with their compo- 
sitions, but to carry to the end, to higher levels of difficulty, what they per- 
ceive as clear virtues and expertise found in the models approved of by 
the passage of time and which, in written arts, are literally dissected in 
the training years.*” This explains the all-inclusive nature of late antique 
literature, which has been read as accumulative (focus on detail, while 
larger units are allegedly neglected) and accused of overusing synonymy 
and repetition. 

Secondly, general regularity is combined with variation in detail,” 
i.e. large-scale elements and structures are often repeated, but none of 
them is exactly equal to the next and each instance displays new details 
or perceptions.” Finally, the taste for stylisation and abstraction*® ex- 
plains the two-dimensional treatment of figures and spaces and the disap- 
pearance of personal features under the weight of attributes of status. 
These two features are found in works of plastic art of the time, but 
have their literary counterparts in the absence of psychological depth 
of the characters and the increase of anonymous figures, frequently 
grouped by general features. 

These principles recur in the Dionysiaca, but the main stylistic notion 
of the poem is the zouxtAta, as explained in the prologue: 


1.13-15  GAAG yopod wasovta, Pépw napa yettovi vijow, 

otroaté pot [Ipwtia xoAvtponov Sepa pavetn 

TokiAdov sidoc Eya@v, Sti norKtrov buvov apdcow 
(“but bring me a partner for your dance in the neighbouring island of 
Pharos, Proteus of many turns, that he may appear in all his diversity of 
shapes, since I twang my harp to a diversity of songs”). 


Here noavtpomov and zorktrov sidocg éy@v are interchangeable and the 
first one refers to the first line of the Odyssey, to Odysseus, the dvépa 


358 Roberts 1989a, 11. 

359 There is an elevation of the exquisite detail to a large scale: cf. Elsner 2004, 
301-2. 

360 On abundance (xepiBoAi), cf. Hermog. Jd. 277.21 ff. Cf. Elsner 2004, esp. 304-9. 

361 Roberts 1989a, 12-13; Agosti 2006b, 362. 

362 Roberts 1989a, 36-7, 59. 

363 Roberts 1989a, 69, 78ff.; Agosti 2006b, 357-8. Cf. already Wifstrand 1933, 
176-7. 
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moAvtponov.*™ Odysseus is the perfect alter ego for Dionysus: he leaves 
his native Ithaca to embark upon a journey during which he comes into 
contact with exotic peoples and fights big battles; he is a hero who 
changes his shape and costumes to adapt to circumstances and after 
long years of wandering he reaches the place where he belongs.*” Be- 
sides, the passage overlaps with Pindaric tradition, as zouxthov buvov re- 
cuperates a similar expression from Pindar. 

However, though at that time some authors had a ‘classic’ view of 
Odysseus,*” others interpreted the Odyssey in a Neoplatonic view as rep- 
resenting the journeys the soul has to undertake to go back to its celestial 
home.*® This turns Odysseus into a spiritual hero and the zoAvtpozta into 
a necessary virtue. This interpretation passes to Patristic literature, where 
Odysseus even becomes an alter ego of Christ, especially because of the 
scene where he appears bound to the mast of his ship to resist the Sirens’ 
song (Od. 12.178-9) °° 

We know that Nonnus was familiar with these interpretations, be- 
cause, when he narrates the crucifixion in his Paraphrase (19.28, 92 ff.), 
he draws inspiration from the passage of Odysseus and the Sirens.*” Be- 
sides, in the same way as in Patristic literature the compounds of zot- 
K1A(0)- become frequent,” they appear in the Paraphrase applied to 
Christ*” and P. 21.139-43 can be cited as proof that the moiktAta is the 
stylistic principle of the poem.*” Dionysus, Christ and in general late an- 
tique deities (e.g. as known from the Orphic Hymns) are polymorphic.*”* 

Nevertheless, in the Homeric poems zotktAog is not applied to per- 
sons, but to objects of several colours either by nature or as a result of 


364 Cf. Hopkinson 1994b, 10-11; Agosti 1997a, 33. The equivalence of both terms is 
already found in ancient Homeric philology: cf. Schol. ad Od. a 1 Schrader = 
Antisth. fr. 187.30 ff. Giannantoni. 

365 Cf. Hopkinson 1994b, 18. 

366 Cf. 25.20-1 (dedopévys taxa OnBns / Mwéapénsg pdputyyos) and comm. in 
Agosti 2004b, n. to. 25.21. 

367 Cf. Cyrus’ encomium on Constantine in AP 15.9.5-6. 

368 Agosti 1997a, 34; Lamberton 1986, 90-107. 

369 Agosti 1997a, 34. 

370 Livrea — Accorinti 1988. 

371 Cf. Lampe 1965, s.vv. moud-. Cf. Agosti 1997a, 34. 

372 Toutrddpv80¢ (3.9, 7.193), mouwrddmpoc tvag (12.68), nmouwiddvatos (19.25); 
Jesus’ signs are mokita Sobvpata (7.19), his words vonpét@v morkiia pb0ov 
(18.103; cf. Livrea 1989, p. 160, n. to 103). 

373 Cf. Agosti 2006a, 53-4; 1997a, p. 35, n. 33. 

374 Cf. all the references in Gigli Piccardi 1990, 88-9. 
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human work,*” and only later is it applied to persons. We find it applied 
specifically to Prometheus (Hes. Theog. 511) and to Odysseus (Eur. JA 
526), both cunning and witty, so that it acquires a relationhip with delu- 
sion and, in general, with everything that is crooked.*” When we find zot- 
«toc applied to Proteus for the first time, he is taken as a prototype of 
polymorphism,’ but in the Shepherd by Hermas it occurs several 
times, all of them in clearly neutral contexts, meaning ‘variegated’.*” Tot- 
xthog and its compounds appear in Oppian’s Halieutica,” but not even 
once in the Cynegetica, nor in Quintus of Smyrna, nor in Triphiodorus, 
though the idea of ‘variegated’ or ‘colourful’ is registered in aiédAocg and 
darddA¢0c.**° 

Besides these literary uses, the zotktAia appears early in the vocabu- 
lary for the critical assessment of literature. Although Plato rejects it, 
his contemporary Isocrates (Phil. 5.27) considers that it contributes to 
make the discourse agreeable and persuasive, apparently reflecting the 
general opinion. Aristotle (Rh. 1371a.25—8) defends variety and change 
because they are agreeable, while uniformity in excess is tiring. Even fur- 
ther, variety is characteristic of the epic, rather than of tragedy, as the for- 
mer, being longer, may combine different arguments (P. 1459b.26—31). 


375 Cf. I. 10.30 (xorkidn napdarén), 5.735 (peplos of several colours), 14.134 
(8dpné). 

376 This idea had been present since the Homeric poems in Odysseus’ epithets, even 
in noAvtponov in Od. 1.1. Cf. as well aiodépntic or aiodropitns already in Hes. 
Th. 511, Hes. fr 10.2 M-W, Opp. H. 2.503 (aiordpuntw ‘Odvocéa), 39. 
P.Berol. 5003 F11.8 Steinriick (Aytjvopé 7 aiodoptnv), eight times in the Diony- 
siaca (cf. Peek s.v.). 

377 Cf. Luc. De Sacr. 5. On the references to Proteus in imperial times, cf. Gigli Pic- 
cardi 1993, 232. 

378 Herm. Pastor, Mand. 4.ii.3 (xoAAat pov sioiv ai duaptiat Kol noucirat), 6.11.5 
(KpainaA@v TOAAO@V Kal TotKiA@v TpOP@v Kali od Sedvtwv), 10.1.5 (dnd TOV AKaV- 
06v Kai Potav@v xortrov), Sim. 6.ii1.3 (Setwaicg Kai moucitAtaig tYLwptaic; and 
again applied to the same substantive in 4). 

379 Opp. H. 1.381, 676, 3.173 (where zoixtdov means ‘subtle’), 4.443. 

380 Opp. H.: aioa- (1.100, 125, 242, 440, 617, 728 al.), does not use 5a15aA-; Opp. C. 
aiodr- (1.36, 166, 222, 289, 452, 470 al.), da1d0A- (1.58, 218, 324, 335, 351, 355, 496 
al.); QS aiddrog (1.338; 3.369, 497; 4.563; 6.441; 7.81, 331, 423; 8.174, 244; 11.153; 
12. 193), datdad- (1.141, 2.464, 6.243, 7.198, 10.180); Triph. aiddroc (247, 330; cf. 
Campbell 1985, App. 247), 5a15éA¢e0¢ (303), in the three cases referred to the 
horse. 

381 Plato’s rejection: Menex. 243.c.4—a.2, Rep. 399.c.5-e.11. 404.d.11-e.5, Leg. 812d4- 
e5; its acceptance in Leg. 665.c.5—7 would be an allowance to the weaknes of the 
audience. Cf. Heath 1989, 28-30. 
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That is what happens in the Iliad (1459a.30—4): the theme, the war of 
Troy, was too long to be treated in full, but it could not be reduced as 
due to its variety it was too complex (7 T@ peyé0e1 petpidCovta Katame- 
mAeypévov Th mouKiAiq). 

Apparently, at some point, the motkiAia was associated with Homer 
and thus with the epic*’ and in the scholia of the Iliad (= B 13.219- 
329) Homer is called @iAomotkti0c. In fact, the scholia present Homer**? 
as a poet capable of producing variety in repetition: familiar similes, nar- 
rative segments and episodes are expounded in a fresh way (katvdv), 
breaking the recursive sequence. The zouxiita is the poet’s aim, as its op- 
posite, uniformity (tO duoetdéc), leads to tedium (it is tpooKopés, i.e. pro- 
duces xdpoc, surfeit). 

This brings us back to the initial reflection on the principles of late 
antique poetics. Since our poets tried to surpass their models’ virtues 
(above all Homer’s) and perceived as an important skill his capacity to 
present the same contents in different non-repetitive ways, it makes 
sense that Nonnus chooses Proteus as his symbol. Both Proteus and Dio- 
nysus undergo metamorphoses™ and are always unpredictable and differ- 
ent, but always themselves.** We also realise that the reader gets tired, 
because the principle is taken to the end, so that he never has the possi- 
bility of getting bored, but he does not get either the necessary times of 
relaxation.**° 

The centrality of the zoutAta is a development of late antique aes- 
thetics, since in earlier times writers were meant to keep a balance with 
homogeneity or repetition. Thus Dionysius of Halicarnassus thinks that 


382 DH De comp. verb. 16.8; DH Pomp. 3.11; Plu. Mor. 504d (De garrulitate). De- 
mosthenes is the other champion of variety: DH De comp. verb. 21.9-13, 
Dem. passim (esp. 5.8.2—4); according to Theon (64.4), Demosthenes is capable 
of repeating the same a thousand times in a speech, without the listeners noticing 
it, thanks to his variety of expression; Hermog. Id. passim (e.g. 215.6-11). Cf. 
also Theon 68.21-2. 

383 Cf. Heath 1989, 102-23, esp. 100-11; Agosti 1997a, 33. 

384 Proteus: D. 1.16-33, 43.230—45. Dionysus: D. 36.291—336, 40.40—56 (cf. also 
Zagreus in 6.174—99 and Zeus in 7.318-33). They are a reappraisal and variation 
of Od. 4.454-8. 

385 Agosti 1996, 171. Proteus is assumed into the chorus of the Muses, now Bac- 
chants: the Dionysism thus assumes multiplicity (cf. Gigli Piccardi 1993, 233). 
The poem becomes then (Agosti 1996, 172) “una esplorazione del dio uno che 
si rifrange nel molteplice”. On the history of the relationship of Proteus and 
the zouxtAta, cf. Tissoni 1998, 80-4. 

386 Vian 1988b, 292; Auger 2003, 428; Schmiel 2003, 480-2. 
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the beauty of stylistic composition requires melody, rhythm, variety and 
convenience.**’ Also, Aristotle says that the epideictic is the one among 
the genres requiring more variegated narrations’ and the author of 
the De sublime (39.3) closely relates noutdta to the most elaborated 
style. In fact, the very adjective zoithoc appears quoted in references 
to an elegant and elevated style.*” 

The references in the Hermogenic corpus and in the rest of the ITpo- 
yopvéopata are more general.*” The treatise on invention poses lexical 
variety as indispensable and mentions the variation of the different 
kola.*' Besides, the treatise On ideas insists on the importance of the 
combination of ideas, suggesting Demosthenes as a model.*” The treatis- 
es of Aphthonius and Nicolaus of Myra coincide in using the term in the 
section devoted to the &kpacic.*” 

The constraint and balance mentioned by Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
are completely overcome in Late Antiquity. Moreover his suggestions 
cannot be used as a basis for the analysis of later authors, as in the pro- 
logue of the Dionysiaca Nonnus defends the nowktita per se, with no con- 
strictions at all, as the starting point for poetic composition. 


387 Cf. DH De comp. chapters 11-13, 19; Dem. De eloc. 73.3; Ps. Long. De 
Subl. 23.1; on the variety in the modes of enunciation, cf. Theon 88.21-2, 
91.11-12. Cf. also Hor. A.P. 1-5 (analysis and interpretation in Cizek 1994, 102). 

388 Rhet. 1416b.25-6: in the epideictic genre the narrative will not be consecutive 
(égeéf[¢), but in parts (Katd pépoc), as a a narrative of the first kind is too simple 
and the second is more subtle and not simple (axhovotepoc 6 Abyos OdTOG, éKEt- 
voc 68 norkirog Kal od Aitéc); also Hermog. Id. 389.7-9. 

389 Dem. De eloc. 164 (on the difference between hilarity [t6 yedotov] and charm [16 
eByapt]) Td Lev yap ebyapt peta Kdopov ékoégpetat Kal bv’ OvondtOV KAA@V, O 
uddota moist tac yapitac, olov TO “noiKtAAetar ev yaia moAvotépavos” ...10 
5é yedotov Si dvopdtwv éotiv edteA@v Kal Koviotépwv (“Charm is expressed by 
means of embellishment through beautiful words. These contribute most to 
charm as, for instance, ‘the earth with its variegated embroidery of flowery gar- 
lands’... but ridicule or comic laughther requires current everyday language”); 
Theon 74.18 quotes Hes. Op. 203 ‘Q8 ‘png npoogernev dnddva rorKiddderpov. 

390 Among Latin authors, cf. Quint. 2.13.8-11; Cic. Fin. 2.10. 

391 Hermog. Inv. 120.14-16 on the narrative. On where should we vary the vocabu- 
lary, cf. Meth. dein. 416.8—417.16. On the variety achieved by the prosopopoea, 
cf. Inv. 155.25-156.2. 

392 Hermog. Id. 216, 222, 279-80, 305, 380. 

393 Aphth. Prog. 38.1 CExopéCovtac 5é Se1 tov te yapaKtiipa dveévov ékoépetv Kal 
Siapdporg norKiAAEw tots oyrjpaor Kal SAMs &roptpEetoOar tA ExgpaCdpeva mpay- 
pata); Nic. 70.20 (Mpdoews 5é zouciAng év adti Sedpe0a). 

394 Cf. 54.3 ‘Song of the day’ (vv. 2-4): dxov yap [....]v ovvtpéxovow ot Adyolt, / tov 
noucthov vodv TOV nomtOV cwppdvac / EAKOvOLW. 
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All-inclusive Poetry 


We can still draw more consequences from the prologue of the Dionys- 
iaca. In D. 1.13-15 Proteus joins the chorus of the Muses, identified as 
bacchants,*” so that he is included in the retinue of Dionysus, the god 
with manifold variants.*”° The poet assumes Proteic variety’ when look- 
ing for the parallels to his multiple costumes, and commits himself to find- 
ing the appropriate form for each episode (D. 1.16—33). The forms should 
be all epic, but depending on the topic he will draw on different traditions 
in search for inspiration. 

To the transformations of the old man from the sea Nonnus answers 
with a series of Dionysiac episodes: the god’s victory over the Giants 
(Il. 16-18, cf. 48.1-89), his childhood with Rhea (Il. 19-21, cf. 9.132—- 
205, 10.139-12.397), his war against the Indians (ll. 22-5, cf. 13-40), 
his passion for Aura (Il. 26-8, cf. 48.238—968), his conflict with Lycurgus 
(Il. 29-30, cf. 20.1-21.169) and his encounter with Icarius (ll. 31-3, 
cf. 47.1-264). These episodes do not follow a chronological order, nor 
do they seem to be related to each other, but they are not brought 
about by chance.*”* Thus, the Giants refer to everything that is monstrous 
in the poem, including the Typhonomachy (1.138-—320, 1.362—2.712); the 
childhood with Rhea links up with Dionysus’ genealogy, birth and first 
youth (books 1-12); the war against the Indians, central to the poem, 
is a heroic fight and a travel novel; the episode of Aura has some parallels 
in the other love affairs of Dionysus (Nicaea 15.169—16.405; Beroe 41-3; 
Ariadna 47.265—471; Pallene 48.90—237); Lycurgus looks like one of the 
outlaws appearing in the novels; the episode of Icarius, besides displaying 
a bucolic mood (as does the story of Ampelos in 10.130-—12.397), is one of 
a series of narratives related to the Idtpta, which fill the last part of the 
poem (40.291—47.741: Tyre, Beryto, Thebes, Athens, Naxos, Argos). 
These episodes refer to other genres present in Dionysiac epic: heroic lit- 
erature, genealogy, novel (adventures, travelling, romance), bucolic poet- 
ry and mdtpua. 

It seems, therefore, that mouctAta, and moAvtporta as principles of the 
epic explain that it incorporates and combines the rest of the genres. It is 


395 D. 1.11-12, 34; also 13.46 (KopvBavtises Modoat), 15.70 (8tacddeog Spyta Mov- 
ons). Cf. the analysis in Gigli Piccardi 1993, 233. 

396 Cf. Vian 1976, 9; Harries 1994, 63-4; Hopkinson 1994b, 10. 

397 Cf. the analysis of this kind of variety in Cizek 1994, 102-7. 

398 Cf. Vian 1976, 9. 
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not that the author is incapable of keeping a uniform mood, nor is it a 
simple juxtaposition or accumulation of genres, but their assimilation to 
create something new.*” At a time when the sensitivity to the differentia- 
tion of the genres decreases,*”' it seems almost natural that the strongest 
genre assumes the subject matter, formal resources and vocabulary of the 
‘loser’. Apparently only hexametric poetry is seen as capable of reproduc- 
ing the characteristics of old independent genres and high culture is equa- 
ted with hexameter compositions, whose initial premise is the mouctAta.*” 
In his prooemium Nonnus does not reject epic poetry, only its rancid 
manners, the stinking garments Menelaus and his men used as disguise 
(D. 1.37-8): the Homeric variation is simply not enough for Nonnus*”’ 
and has to be taken to its limit. 


One of the most interesting generic variations is that of pastoral genre, 
which has been fully studied by Harries.““ The references in the Diony- 
siaca begin in the prologue itself, with the mention of the episode of Icar- 
ius (1.31-3), but above all with the rejection of the abAdc as an instru- 
ment of the poet and the introduction of the percussion instruments, 
more adequate for a Dionysiac song (1.39-40). Pastoral elements are 
linked to the first half of the poem,*” until Dionysus invents wine 
(12.328-93) and finds in it the perfect replacement for pastoral music 
and poetry, now meaningless. 

The change occurs in the story of Hymnos and Nicaea (15.169- 
16.405):“° Hymnos’ passion has all the characteristics of pastoral poet- 


399 Cf. Collart 1913, 133. Krafft 1975, 92—4 revises the critical analyses about the 
sometimes ‘little Homeric’ character of the Dionysiaca. 

400 Cf. the analogous attitude in coeval plastic arts: Elsner 2004, 292, 304. 

401 Garzya 1984, 19. 

402 This implies, of course, a previous minute work on all the genres in earlier liter- 
ature, as mouktAia is not confined to important subjects or formal features, but it 
requires a deep knowledge of the models used in intertextual allusions. Cf. Har- 
ries 1994, 64. 

403 This is not a new approach: cf. Heath 1989, 61-2 on the Wedding of Thetis and 
Peleus by Catullus. 

404 Cf. Harries 1994, 63-85; 2006, 515-40. 

405 Episode of Cadmus in 1.321—2.68; story of Actaion in 5.287—551; story of Am- 
pelos 10.175-—11.252 and related with it the narrative of Calamos and Carpos in 
11.369-99. 

406 Harries 1994, 72-6. ‘Reedited’ in 48.811-—28 (episode of Aura): parallels in Ger- 
laud 1994, 102-7. 
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ry,”’ but it is incompatible with Nicaea’s masculine nature. What Hymnos 
does not get by the traditional pastoral means is achieved by Dionysus 
with his new weapon, wine, so that Pan (16.306—40) complains that he 
was given the flute instead of the vine. The new Dionysiac religion (i.e. 
the new zouxiMa, unity in multiplicity) assumes and overcomes the pastor- 
al mood: old forms, already obsolete, are assumed in the creation of a 
new whole.** 

The presence of pastoral elements depends on this recreation, which 
explains the poet’s lack of interest in clear pastoral images. Thus, in the 
episode of Cadmus (1.321—2.68),"° he is consecutively called vopetc 
(1.373, 412, 505; 2.21), moumv (1.424, 463, 513, 521), ainddroc (1.427, 
474; 2.3), Bovxdros (1.444, 460, 505; 2.9), Botrip (1.376) and Bodtys 
(1.387); he tends sheep (1.447), goats (1.449) and cattle (1.453); he 
plays the odpiyé (1.374, 394, 418, 429, 447, 467, 486, 522; 2.2), the 
m«tic (1.389, 431, 434, 444; 2.19) and the addAdc (1.466). That is all secon- 
dary, as he stresses the power of music to seduce (0éAyetv) the giant Ty- 
phon. This very power is to be found in adult Dionysus when he turns 
the water of the river into wine for the first time (14.411 ff.), seducing 
and inebriating his enemies. In fact, the effects of music in Typhon are de- 
scribed in similar terms to those of wine.*"° 

The assimilation of the bucolic / pastoral genre by the epic is per- 
ceived also in shorter poems, in particular in 54.3 ‘Song of the day’ attrib- 
uted to Pamprepius of Panopolis (P Vindob. 29788) and in AP 9.136 (by 
Cyrus of Panopolis, bucolic threnody on leaving Constantinople)*'’ and 
363 (description of the spring in 24 hexameters)."!” The ‘Song of the 
day’ was probably composed c. 500 and comprises a short iambic pro- 


407 On the relationship of this episode with the love epigrams of the AP, cf. Hollis 
1994, 50-5. 

408 Cf. Harries 1994, 69-70, 78. On the subsequent evolution in Colluthus, cf. Har- 
ries 2006, 540-7. 

409 Cf. Harries 1994, 65-9. Something similar happens with Hymnos in 15.212-20, 
where he is consecutively called BovkdAog, Bobtns, moun and vopedte. 

410 Cf. 2.9b-10 6 5é mAgov 5ét Kévtp@ / HOEAEV Eioatew PpEvodEAyéa HLOLdV dotdfic 
(“But all the Giant wanted was, to hear more and more of the mind-bewitching 
melody with its delicious thrill”), to be compared with 14.419—37. It is to be re- 
membered that Typhon is charmed by Cadmus’ flute as a result of Eros’ inter- 
vention: cf. 1.376-—409. 

411 Cf. analysis by Cameron 1982, 230-5: he thinks that it is a part of a longer poem; 
about the genre [231] “while it is certainly not true bucolic, whether in dialect or 
style, there is an unmistakable bucolic flavour to the poem”. 

412 Cf. Wifstrand 1933, 169. 
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logue (6 lines) and a long composition of 192 hexameters, in which the 
changes of the weather and human activities in a single day are described. 
The subject allows the author to include learned motifs, such as the reju- 
venation of the swan, whose song is the effect of the wind passing through 
its feathers (ll. 10-13), the evolutions of the stars (1. 18 ff.) or the use of 
speech;*? he also devotes some time to the description of farm work 
(ll. 41-9, 116-76) and of tree-nymphs (1. 50 ff.), whose bodies are eroti- 
cally revealed.*"4 

AP 9.363 was also composed by an author who tried to please the 
learned public with the delicacies of epic language adapted to a subtle 
subject.‘'’ AP 9.136 is completely different: Cyrus says goodbye to Con- 
stantinople wishing he were a bucolic poet, so that he could sing his mis- 
fortune in bucolic manner; the mood is political and Virgilian.*!® Beside 
these, 26.1 ‘Hesiod inspired by the Muses’ reflects on the relationship be- 
tween the bucolic and the epic genres and clearly defines the former as a 
prior and inferior step to the latter. Hesiod abandons his bucolic tools to 
devote himself to a more important poetic mission, when he receives the 
visit of the Muses. 


Another genre also represented in the Dionysiaca is the epigrammatic, 
found in six funerary distichs.“!’ The first of them provides us with the 
key to understand their inclusion in the poem: 


413 1.101 Ovpodaxis Stt pO00c, exerta 88 pfiti[s dpetvov. 

414 Cf. esp. 11.55 (dOrAEa mAyvv detoat), 83 (otépva 5é v[v]ugdov éCHoato mav- 
tpdov atyAnv), 90 (uatoi 8 gop<p>tyd@[v]to poses). The description of 
the shepherdess dressed as a man (vv. 159-76) is very erotic too. That of the 
tree-nymphs is not the only personification: cf. v. 79 (aéo0 [58 yata y|éAaoos, 
ndA[tw] petSnoe yoadrvn — reconstruction by Maas from Nonn. D. 7.34), 136-8. 

415 Cf. conclusion Il. 19-24. Wifstrand 1933, 169 includes 9.363 in a group about 
which he says: “Es sieht aus wie ein byzantinisches Florilegium von Gelegen- 
heitsversen, Buchaufschriften [170] und anderen Epigrammen, Fragmenten 
u.dgl., das Kephalas exzerpiert”. 

416 Cf. line 1 aie nattip pe St5a€e Sacvtp1ye pra vopedeww. Cf. the revision of the 
text and analysis by Cameron 1982, 230-5. 

417 Cf. Collart 1913: 2.629-30 (epitaph for Typhoeus by Zeus), 11.475-6 (epitaph 
for Calamos and Carpos, by Calamos), 15.361-2 (Hymnos asks Nicaea to in- 
scribe this epitaph on his grave), 17.313-14 (epitaph for Orontes, Indian leader), 
37.101-2 (epitaph for bacchant Opheltes), 46.318-19 (Agaue is going to en- 
grave it on Pentheus’ grave). Schulze 1974 analyses them all except 
46.318-19. Collart 1913 differentiates two types of epigrams depending on the 
subject: ép@tucé (15.298-302 Hymnos to Nicaea; 34.292—6 Morrheus to Chalco- 
mede; 42.459-67 Poseidon to Beroe; 10.280—6 Satyr to Ampelos; 29.39-44 Di- 
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2.629—30 I'nyevéoc 165 ofjua Tu@wéoc, dv note métpoig 

aidépa paotifovta Katéprsyev aidgpiov xp. 

“This is the barrow of Typhoeus son of Earth, who once lashed the sky with 
stones, and the fire of heaven burnt him up”. 


Although it parallels some preserved epitaphs,*"* it takes up JI. 7.89—90, 
composed in the style of funerary epigrams.””” It seems that Nonnus 
feels compelled to include funerary epigrams because they appear in 
the Homeric poems and from this archetype he develops several variants. 
In his compositions he has in mind the characteristic patterns of inscrip- 
tional epigrams,’”’ but his are literary reworkings. They can be paralleled 
with several epigrams from the Palatine Anthology (7.310, 356-60, 
580-1), which exploit the topic of the victim buried by the killer,’ and 
also with the Corpus Bucolicum.*” 

On the other hand, each epigram has a different sense, depending on 
the context, although all of them seem to condense the essence of the pas- 
sage. Thus, the epigram of Typhoeus makes fun of the monster who hoped 
to seat on Zeus’ throne and made a fool of himself pretending to be the 
lord of lightning. When Calamos devises an epithaph for himself and for 
Carpos (11.475-6), he intends to unite them both after dying, as they 
have been separated in life. This contrasts with the story of Dionysus 
and Ampelos, as Dionysus cannot die. When declaiming his epigram to 
Nicaea (15.361—2), Hymnos prophesies his own death at her hands 
(cf. 15.363—9). The Nymphs (17.313-14) pick up the moral of the story: 


onysus to Hymenaios) and dvaOnnatixd / éxideuticd (4.238-46 Cadmus’s sailor 
when seeing Harmonia; 7.117—28 engraved on Eros’ quiver; 9.149-54 Hermes 
addresses Rhea to ask her to take care of Dionysus; 17.74—80 encomium on 
the wine). To be compared with the presence of inscriptions in the novel: cf. Si- 
ronen 2003. 

418 Cf. Peek 1955, nos. 58, 77, 78, 235; Schulze 1974, p. 128, n. 12. 

419 Ancient commentators characterised five Iliadic passages as epigrammatic: 
3.156-—8, 178-80, 200-2; 6.460-1 and 7.89-90. The last two are composed by 
Hector as epitaphs, as does 7.301-—2. The first three are pronounced by Helen 
in the tetyookozta and define her as a poet: cf. Elmer 2005, esp. 31-3. Referen- 
ces to ancient commentators in Elmer 2005, p. 3, n. 11. 

420 17.313-14 and 37.101-2 belong to the type év0dde Keita, represented in Peek 
1955, nos. 342, 397, 412, 735. Cf. Schulze 1974, p. 125, n. 4. Similar formulations 
to the one in 11.476-—7 in Peek 1955, nos. 112 and 1846 (cf. Schulze 1974, p. 129, 
n. 14). 

421 Cf. Gerlaud 1994, p. 222, n. to 360-2. 

422 Corpus Bucolicum XXII, Epitaph on Bion by Moschos, Epitaph on Adonis by 
Bion. Cf. D’Ippolito 1964, 98-9. 
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Orontes is punished for his impiety.’ The lines dedicated to Opheltes 
(37.101—2) summarise the episode and link the end of the funerals and 
the beginning of the games in his honour, while those for Pentheus 
(46.318-19) recapitulate the mourning and grief of his mother Agaue, 
who gave him life and now has taken it from him. 

There are more non-funerary inscriptions. After Aion and Zeus’ en- 
counter (7.1-109), when Zeus promises the birth of Dionysus, who will 
heal the human distress with wine, Eros prepares the arrow which will 
prompt the union of Zeus and Semele (110-35). Nonnus introduces a 
catalogue of Zeus’ human liaisons using the twelve arrows stored in the 
quiver from which Eros retrieves Semele’s one (7.117—35). The catalogue 
is engraved on the quiver in gold letters (7.115—16) and Aphrodite’s son 
adds a line each time he uses an arrow. We find, besides, oracular inscrip- 
tions and one-line quotations or short epigrams of anonymous charac- 
ters. The latter are introduced in the speeches by dpa tic eizy as rein- 
forcement of the argument.“ 


The influence of the novel on the Dionysiaca has often been observed.*”° 
Thus Gigli Piccardi 1978 has explored the numerous parallels between 
Nonnus’ poem and Leucippe and Cleitophon, echoed strongly in the 
story of Dionysus and Beroe (42.1—441), whose referent seems to be 
the initial part of the novel. Other passages presenting clear reminiscen- 
ces are Pan’s erotodidaxis to Dionysus (42.205—73), which has a lot to do 
with Clinias’ to Cleitophon (Ach.Tat. 1.10),’”’ or the description of Hym- 
nos (15.204—7).8 Nevertheless, that which has received the designation 
of novel is the story of Morrheus and the Bacchant Chalcomede, which 
fills books 33-5.” 


423 Cf. Gerlaud 1994, p. 256, n. to 312-14. 

424 Cf. 12.70-89, 97-102, 110-14. 

425 Cf. 2.303-4, 8.249-50, 15.346-7, 21.39-40, 30.184-5, 33.261-2, 46.174-5, 
48.548-9, 48.747-8. Cf. Peek s.v. sixov Ib. Vian 1997a, p. 123, n. 184 and Agosti 
2004c, nn. to 29.43—4, 30.185 call them epigrams. Other quotations with different 
introductions can be found in 39.142-8, 8.89-90, 11.30-2 (cf. AP 5.142). 

426 Cf. Wifstrand 1933, 146-8; Keydell 1936c, 906-7; Dostdlova-JeniStova 1962; 
Vian 1976, xlviii-xlix, 10, 39; Frangoulis 2006a. 

427 Cf. also Bion’s Frag. 10. 

428 Cf. Gerlaud 1994, 56. 

429 Cf. Gerlaud 1994, 15-33, excellent analysis, to a great extent basis of what fol- 
lows. On the function of the Calchomedy in the Dionysiaca, cf. Frangoulis 2006b, 
24-30; Agosti 2004b, 464 ff. 
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It is a long episode, prepared for by the previous cantos: Morrheus, an 
important leader of the Indian side, until then always victorious, is defeat- 
ed by his love for a woman*”’ who does not return his love (33.201 —3), but 
encourages him, to distract his attention and save Bacchic army.**'! Some 
really tragic passages are included (cf. Chalcomede’s desperation in 
33.318-47), but the final outcome is comic: Chalcomede reverses their 
roles and suggests to Morrheus that he should have a pre-nuptial bath 
(35.109-60). He bathes in the Eritrean Sea wishing the water will turn 
him white, but he comes out still black (185-98) and he does not reach 
his aim, because Chalcomede’s virginity is protected by a serpent (204- 
22) 

This is not the only subversion of the ideal novel, since the subject 
matter is an adulterous affair, not a passion with happy ending, and if 
the heroine preserves her virginity is not for her lover, but at his expense. 
The thread is a perversion of that proper of a novel from the very begin- 
ning: Eros only wounds Morrheus (33.180—94) and condemns him to be 
the only one in suffering the crazy love proper of a novel, failing his army 
and embarrassing his wife Cheirobie.*” 

The influence of the novel is also perceptible in certain atrocious de- 
tails, the inclusion of which does not aim to reflect real events, but, as 
happens in the novel, to shock and horrify the reader.*“ This must have 
been difficult to achieve since violence and brutality were seen as ordina- 
ry in public shows and circulated in martyrologies.** 


430 Cf. 32.199-220, Morrheus’ aristeia (defeat of the Bacchic army). After being 
wounded by Eros’ arrow, Morrheus is incapable of lifting his weapons properly 
(33.195-9) and gives them and the war up (33.239-61, 313-16; 34.316—37); 
35.160-—85: Cypris makes fun of Ares because she can win without battle 
(168-9 dxtdrEpoc yap / Kixpic dpiotevet mAgov “Apéoc). 

431 As Thetis explains to her in 33.361—5. Chalcomede accepts the challenge and 
from then on she feigns to be in love with Morrheus and deceives him fearlessly 
(34.275—8). On the use of lies to escape from peril in the novel, cf. Létoublon 
1993, 171-4. 

432 On the importance in the novel of the girl’s preserving her virginity, cf. Létou- 
blon 1993, 189-94. 

433 Morrheus wants to see her dead (34.292-6) and gives her up for Chalcomede 
(35.148-9). Cf. 40.160-94, Cheirobie’s lament. 

434 To be compared with Winkler 1980, 167; Agosti 2001c, 142. 

435 Cf. e.g. the Vision of Dorotheus (40.1). 
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In particular the Lycurgy (20-1) is indebted to this aspect of the 
novel.° The introduction of Lycurgus (20.149-81) could not be more 
horrifying: he is said to be a human copy of his father Ares, an unscrupu- 
lous killer, who does not respect the sacred law ordering him to spare the 
foreigners and is incapable of controlling himself.*”’ Like the gang which 
sacrifices Leucippe in Achilles Tatius’ novel (3.15) or the one which in fr. 
B of Lollianus’ Phoinikika sacrifices a pais and carries out a carefully de- 
scribed ritual of omophagy, every proper lawless footpad has to be cruel if 
he wants to be respected. Nonnus is not very clear when explaining Lycur- 
gus’ cruelties. He only says that he kills innocent foreigners and decorates 
his palace with their remains,*** a real massacre (176 Kai @dévog fv). This 
final act of shamelessness and the sacrilege which ruins his career is men- 
acing Bacchus saying that he will add his remains to the exhibited tro- 
phies (20.311-13). 

Lycurgus is an example of the evils which Dionysus will free the world 
of,“ but, as we are not dealing with Heracles’ twelve labours, the re- 
deemer hero flees and finds consolation in Nereus’ arms (352-69). Nei- 
ther do the representatives of the law turn up at the right moment, as hap- 
pens twice in the novel by Xenophon of Ephesus (2.13, 4.5), but, in Dio- 
nysiac style, Lycurgus is caught and nearly strangled by the vine shoots of 
Ambrosia (22.1—61). Thus, although some narrative elements come from 
the novel, they are reworked and renovated to fit the narrative needs of 
the Dionysiaca. 


436 Cf. Dostalova-Jenistova 1994, esp. p. 65. Nevertheless the basis of the narrative is 
Homeric (cf. J. 6.130—40): cf. Hopkinson — Vian 1994, 11-19. 

437 Cf. D. 20.149-52: "Ev0d tic, "Apeos aia, wiarpdvoc dixeev cvijp, / iOeor pryeda- 
voiow *yov utunwa toKfjos, / d0vetovc dOépiot0g GpEenpéas cic udpov LAkov, / 
aivopavis Avkdopyos (“There lived a bloodthirsty ruffian, the ferocious Lycur- 
gos, a son of Ares and the like of his father in his own horrid customs”). 
Where papdvog is the Homeric epithet for Ares (I. 5.31, 455, 844) and aivopa- 
vijg an etymological word play with Lycurgos (uavia ~ dpyr, reconstructed as 
second half of the name). Cf. Hopkinson — Vian 1994, p. 27 n. 2 and p. 191, n. 
to 152. 

438 Cf. D. 20.151, 152b-3, 166-70, 174-5, 176-80. He compares him to Oinomaus 
(154-65), who hung the heads of the suitors her daughter Hippodamia had de- 
feated on top of the entrance of the palace. Also Cacus had this habit in Virgil’s 
Aeneid (cf. 8.196-7). Cf. Hopkinson — Vian 1994, p. 194, n. to 169-70. 

439 Cf. Tissoni 1998, 67. 

440 Cf. analysis in Winkler 1980, 167-8. 
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These are not the only unpleasant episodes. The Dionysiaca includes sev- 
eral cases of onapaypdc of the characters’ own children,“! culminating in 
Pentheus’ death (46.176—216)*" and Aura killing and devouring one of 
her children (48.917—24). Here we cannot talk of influence of the 
novel, as these are rather tragic topics, above all Pentheus’, where Non- 
nus’ treatment is more Homeric than tragic: he gives detailed accounts 
of the sacrifices of animals“ and anonymous killings, but the narration is 
restrained when dealing with the death of a man (e.g. those of Pentheus 
and Actaeon at 5.316—69).“” Also the death of individual fighters in bat- 
tle is not narrated at length, though Nonnus often fosters the impression 
that battles are hecatombs by accumulating deaths“ and calling them 
massacres. *"’ 

Still dealing with theatrical genres, we move on to comedy, present in 
the Dionysiaca mainly in two manifestations, iambic elements and 
irony,’ about which I refer to G. Agosti’s study on late antique iambus.“” 
He singles out four different iambic topics in late antique literature*? (ex- 
clusion of those who are different, satire of physical defects, taste for 


441 Nonn. D. 21.110-—23 (madness of the inhabitants of Nisa who kill and devour 
their own children; interrupted by two lacunae), 47.481-—95 (Dionysus sends 
madness to women of Inachos’ family). There were catalogues of mothers 
who killed their children both on papyrus (P Oxy. 62.4307) and in Hyginus’ Fab- 
ulae (239 Matres quae filios interfecerunt). Cf. Van Rossum-Steenbeek 1998, 
no. 72, pp. 146, 337. 

442 To be compared with the death of Icarios in 47.116-39. 

443 Simon 2003, 486-7; Tissoni 1998, 66-71. 

444 14.370-6 (a camel), 14.377—81 (a bull), 43.40-—51 (a bull from Poseidon’s herd). 

445 He does not insist either on the human sacrifices offered the funeral of Opheltes 
(37.46—50), which have those at the funeral of Patroclus (JI. 23.164—76) as mod- 
els. 

446 Cf. e.g.: 17.197-224; 22.187-274, 293-9; 23.11-76; 32.181-239. 

447 Cf. e.g.: 22.265-7, 270-3; 23.76, 25.66-74, 32.236-9. 

448 On irony in the Dionysiaca, cf. Gigli Piccardi 1981. Dionysiac irony includes the 
derision of the deities, sometimes represented in ridiculous situations: e.g. in the 
Typhonomachy, during a nightmarish situation we find Typhoeus turned into a 
music lover (1.415 @dotdoc). Cf. Vian 1976, 42. We can also relate to comedy 
the use of sexual metaphors (cf. D. 42.282-312 and Gigli Piccardi 1985, 21-9) 
and nomina significantia (cf. ibid. 140-4). 

449 Cf. Agosti 2001b, passim. Cf. p. 220: “‘Iambic,’ therefore, referred to a type of 
composition characterized by Aoopia and aioypodoyia, and by invective against 
a personal or common ‘enemy’, which from the very beginning contained 
yehotov and should be placed, as a result, within the broader genre of the onov- 
datoyéro1ov”. 

450 Agosti 2001b, 241-6. 
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scatological material and the presence of sex). Out of the four of them in 
the Dionysiaca we come across the criticism and mistreatment of those 
who are different (the Indians in the Dionysiaca, the Jews in the Para- 
phrase), the physical derision (35.185—98, where black Morrheus takes 
a bath trying to become white)*' and, above all, the insistence on and per- 
version of sex. 

The last type is quite abundant due to the subject matter of the poem, 
where the whole universe is sexualised*” and several unions subvert ge- 
neric expectations. Thus, when Hera tries to divert Zeus’ attention to 
madden Dionysus (D. 32.38—75), she reaches her aim, but, contrary to 
the Homeric model (J//. 14.293 ff.), she makes a fool of herself with a fee- 
ble excuse and Zeus mocks her implying that he does not yield to her 
charms, but to the cestus she has borrowed from Aphrodite.*’ The 
scene cannot be summarised as Zeus’ yielding to Hera’s allure, but rather 
as Hera’s compliance to her role as wife and defender of marriage. 

This passage is mild compared with 35.21-—78, where an Indian falls in 
love with a Bacchant he has just killed. It is a morbid obsession bordering 
on necrophilia, perverting the myth of Achilles in love with Penthesilea’s 
dead body, to which an explicit reference is made.** Numerous scenes of 
voyeurism should be added to this.*° In the story of Actaeon, the only 
one in which the bath scene is fully justified by the tradition, Nonnus 
presents us the young man watching Artemis eagerly, not as a casual vic- 
tim.*° To this bath scene we should add those of Zeus and Persephone 
(5.586-601), Zeus and Semele (7.171-—279), Dionysus and Nicaea 
(16.5-18), Helios and Clymene (38.116-29), and others where a man 
stares at (part of) the nude body of a young woman, all of them composed 


451 Also 21.271—3 (Deriades menaces Pherespondos with using him as a fan because 
of his long ears). 

452 Cf. Braden 1973-4, 866. 

453 Cf. Vian 1997a, 80-2, 151 (n. to 60-2). 

454 35.27-8 kai vb ke vexpov éx@v 1600v dinvoov, tig mEep Aytdrevs, / GAANV TevOeot- 
Aevav brép Sanéso10 Soxevov. To be compared with Lib. Prog. 8.401-5 Forster. 
Cf. Agosti 2001b, 245. The erotic description of the dead recurs also in Philostr. 
Imag. 1.4.34, 1.7.2, 1.24.3, 2.4.3—4, 2.6.5, 2.7.5, 2.25.1. 

455 Cf. Schmiel 1993, 480-3; D’Ippolito 1962. 

456 D.5.305—-7 (Onntip 8 akdpytos GOntitot0 Veatvng / Gyvov dvupgedtoro Sépac dtE- 
pétpes Kobpng / dyxipavic: “and gazing greedily on the goddess that none may 
see, he surveyed inch by inch the holy body of the unwedded virgin close at 
hand”). Cf. Schmiel 1993, 481; D’Ippolito 1962, 7: the inclusion of bath scenes 
in Nonnus is due to the influence of the hydromime, a water show very popular 
in the 4" c. 
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in a somehow formulaic way.’ The descriptions include quite daring 
lines,*** which go beyond the limits expected, for instance, in the pastoral 
genre,””’ but contrast with the metaphorical and quick approach to proper 
sexual relations.“ 

Love in the Dionysiaca includes an element of violence linked to Dio- 
nysus and previous to his conception: Zeus foretells the birth of Dionysus 
together with his mother’s labour pains (7.80—1); Semele wakes up trem- 
bling because she has had a nightmare foretelling her killing by Zeus’ 
thunderbolt*” and, when she carries out the sacrifice ordered by her fa- 
ther (7.161—5), she gets soaked in the victims’ blood (166-74);“” Zeus 
undergoes several metamorphoses during the wooing and terrorises the 
young woman;*® the first birth of Dionysus is particularly violent 
(7.367-—88), in spite of Zeus’ attempts to avoid it. Dionysus’ love affairs 
fit in this violent paradigm preluded by his parents’ union. Thus, he 
avenges the murder of Hymnos by raping Nicaea (16.265-91) and 
marks the death of the pastoral genre,’ as had already been predicted 
by his mother’s words when asking Zeus for his apparition in full 
power (7.377-—80). 

The poem culminates with Aura being inebriated, bound and raped 
(48.621-51), punished by Artemis and Dionysus for not conforming to 
what is expected of her as woman.*® The birth of the third Dionysus 


457 Simile of a young man who sees the body of a young woman (1.525—33), Hym- 
nos and Nicaea (15.221-—36), Morrheus and Chalcomede (34.273-80, 305-14; 
35.103—8), Dionysus and Poseidon watch Beroe (42.40—97, 447-55), Dionysus 
and Aura (48.485—6); also the passage of the Indian and the bacchant (35.21- 
78) and the combat of Dionysus and Pallene (48.108—71, esp. 147-9). Cf. 
Schmiel 1993, p. 480, n. 25. 

458 1.529-30, 7.263-6, 15.224—6.228 (cf. Gerlaud 1994, p. 216, n. to 229), 34.277-8, 
38.127-9, 42.447-53, 48.111-20. 

459 Harries 1994, 73. 

460 Cf. 1.344-51 (Europa), 7.344—9 (Zeus and Semele), 16.267 ff. (Nicaea), 32.83- 
97 (Zeus and Hera), 47.470—1 (Dionysus and Ariadna), 48.630-2. 

461 Cf. Nonn. D. 7.155-7, end of the narrative of the nightmare (143-55). 

462 On the one hand it means that she will be a victim herself, and on the other it 
announces her deflowering. Parallels of the blood of virginity: 4.229-330 (Philo- 
mela); 16.301, 350-1 (Nicaea); 32.32—5 (Hera); 48.656—7 (Aura). Cf. Chuvin 
1992, 79. 

463 7.325-6. It should be remembered that the union of Zeus and Semele heralds 
many features of the future Dionysus: cf. Chuvin 1992, 81-2. 

464 Harries 1994, 76. 

465 Cf. the comprehensive analysis by Schmiel 1993. Aura’s voyeuristic behaviour 
contrasts with other women’s modesty in the Dionysiaca: Echo looks away 
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(786-855) is violent as had been the one of the second and his survival is 
secured in extremis by a deity (924b-7). 


Other scenic performances can also be traced in the Dionysiaca, especial- 
ly in book 19, in the funerary games for Staphylos. They begin with a 
music contest (59-117),* in which Erecteus (80-99: Demeter in Eleu- 
sis)“ and Oiagros (100-7: epigrammatic distich) take part. A pantomime 
competition follows (118-286), and is given much importance, as Dio- 
nysus in his opening speech (137-57) explains its rules in detail, but 
not too clearly (138-42, 153-7). Maron (198-218: Ganymedes and 
Hebe pouring nectar) and Silenus (225-95a: contest between Aristaeus 
and Dionysus, honey and wine) take part in it.“ These passages do not 
seek an exact reproduction of the real show,” but are incorporated as 
a further proof of Dionysus’ supremacy over other deities, especially 
Apollo.” Natatory games (10.148—70, 11.43-55 and 408-11) have 
been related to the popularity of the hydromime.*”! 


Another genre anounced in the prologue is that of the [Idtpia, a combi- 
nation of geographical, historical, mythological and encomiastic elements, 
very successful in Late Antiquity. The first practical approach to the rela- 
tion of Nonnus with his contemporary world can be found in L. Robert’s 
work*” and later on from a similar perspective Chuvin has produced a 
systematic study.’” I shall simply refer to him, noting that he discusses 


not wanting to see Dionysus and Aura (48.642—4) and so does Chalcomede 
when Morrheus is coming out of the sea after his bath (35.200-3). 

466 Cf. analysis in Gerbeau 1992, 78-9, 164-5 (n. to 76-9). 

467 Cf. Men. Rh. 338: takes the praise of Athens as a starting point; Luc. De salt. 40: 
subject matter for a pantomime. Cf. Gerbeau 1992, 81. 

468 Cf. Gerbeau 1992, 15-18 (relation of pantomime with the komos), 92-5 (topics 
of these mimes). Other similar performances in the Dionysiaca: 5.104-7 Pol- 
ymnia in the wedding of Cadmus and Harmonia; 7.17—21 pantomime before 
the appearance of wine; 30.108—25 Phlogios used to perform the death of Phae- 
thon (cf. Luc. De salt. 55). Cf. also Agosti 2006b, 353-4. Metaphors on pantomi- 
mic dance are studied in Gigli Piccardi 1985, 150-4. 

469 Though the language employed to refer to them is common to other sources re- 
flecting on the pantomime: cf. Montiglio 1999, 268 ff.; Gianotti 1996, 281-6. 

470 The synkrisis is explicit in the performances of the two winners, first in Oiagros’ 
song (Il. 104-5) and then in the speech preceding Maron’s dance (Il. 181-8). 

471 D’Ippolito 1962; Chrétien 1985, 70-1. 

472 Robert 1958; 1962, 273-8, 297 ff., 306, 313-17; 1975; 1977. 

473 Chuvin 1980, 1991, 1994; Vian 1991a. 
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three different categories:* episodes from the literary tradition (Naxos, 
Attica, Boeotia, Argos, in general all western Mediterranean), living leg- 
ends preserved by the cities (mainly Tyre and Beryto, but also Tarsus, 
Coricus, Apamea in Phrygia, Sardes, Constantinople) and the ‘Indian’ 
part, built in a completely arbitrary way through the juxtaposition of el- 
ements from the Greek tradition.*” 


Together with all these ‘serious’ genres there is a minor one, the fable. 
High-brow poetry could be expected to avoid it because of its humble ori- 
gins, but we find Nonnus using with it his peculiar irony and ability for 
subverting traditional narratives. Thus, in the end of the story of the In- 
dian prince Morrheus and the Bacchant Chalcomede, she gets him to 
take a prenuptial bath. In D. 35.185-—98 Morrheus bathes naked in the 
sea and prays to Eritrean Aphrodite (192-4): 


ovodmevoc 8 avéPatve pérac addAw: size 58 poperv 

as ovoic éBAdotnos, Kal &vépoc od Sénac GApn, 

od Ypoujly pEtdEtyeEv, épevOarén mep gobo. 

“But he came out still black from his bath, for his body was as nature had 
made it grow, and the brine changed not the man’s body or his colour, itself 
red though it was”. 


The origin of this motif is the Aesopic fable which says that someone 
bought a black slave thinking that his colour was due to the prior owner’s 
idleness and ordered to have him bathed; he did not turn him white, but 
got him sick.*” The fable was retold as a proverb, frequently quoted to 
prove the immutability of human nature.*” In this case Nonnus trans- 
forms the paradigmatic story into a real one with a distinct character: 
not a black slave, but Morrheus. This is a further sample of the warlike 
evolutions common in the Dionysiaca: Deriades loses his right-hand 
man, main ally and son-in-law, not because he is defeated in battle, but 
because he succumbs to adulterous desires. Thus Ares is defeated by 


474 Cf. summary in Chuvin 1991, 13-14. 

475 Chuvin 1994, 172. To be compared with the geographical references in QS: cf. 
Robert 1970, 355-75, 377-92; 1984; Vian 1959, 110-44; Vian 1963, ix-xili. 

476 Fab. Aesop. 393 Perry. I owe this reference to Agosti 2004b, 469-70, 581; 2003a, 
15-17. The same opposition white/black appears in the epitaph of an Ethiopian 
slave in L.métriques 26: cf. Gigli Piccardi 2003b. 

477 Luc. adv. indoct. 28; AP 9.428; Themist. or. 32.359b-c; Greg. M. Epist. 67, PL 
77.668c. Cf. Corpus Paremiographorum Graecorum: Zenob. 1.46, Plu. Prov. 7, 
Diog. 1.19, Macar. 1.62, Apost. 1.71. 
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the joined forces of Dionysus and Aphrodite all through the poem,*” 
which reminds of the motif of intelligence and wisdom overpowering 
brute force, typical of the fable. 

The fable was very important in the first stages of training from copy 
exercises, but especially in the zpoybpvacpa known as pd00¢."” The exer- 
cise has a clear relationship with the presence of fable in literature and 
vice versa: the treatises of Progymnasmata say that it was originally poet- 
ic, although also useful for prose“? and Theon (73.14—7) assures that 
Homer knew the Aesopic fables.“*' Even if it is true that no fable is in- 
cluded in the Homeric poems, in //. 19.405-17 one of Achilles’ horses 
prophesies his death and on other occasions they are also attributed 
human feelings.“ This anthropomorphisation immediately reminds us 
of the fable and appears again in Triphiodorus (14-16). 

Though Theon finds a fable element in Homer and though this ele- 
ment is transmitted in later epic poems, the presence of a variation of 
the fable of the Ethiopian in the Dionysiaca seems to be Nonnus’ own 
choice and with it he displays his usual dexterity in reshaping tradition. 


5. Antecedents to late antique poetics 


After having an overall look at the stylistic features in Nonnus and other 
authors and poems of the period in question, we may wonder if all of 
these characteristics appear only in them and only at that time. As will 
be argued below, some of them can be traced elsewhere. 


Ethopoea of Quintus Sulpicius Maximus 
(IG XIV 2012= Kaibel, EG 618) 


We know Quintus Sulpicius Maximus through IG XIV 2012 = Kaibel, EG 
618,** the gravestone his parents had inscribed for him with the ethopoea 


478 Cf. D. 35.160-85, 36.257—72 and 373-4. 

479 Theo 72.28-78.13; Hermog. Prog. 1.1—4.4; Aphth. 1.1-2.11; Nic. 6.8-11.10. 

480 Theo 73.14-25; Hermog. Prog. 1.6-8; Aphth. 1.4 (6 p600¢ momtev pév mpo- 
fA 8e). 

481 Cf. also Philostr. Imag. 1.3.1 énéAnoe pév yap Kai ‘Oppo pb80v Kai ‘Hode. 

482 Cf. Il. 17.426-8 and 23.279-—84, horses mourning for Patroclus. 

483 Editions and studies: Moretti 1979, 189-93; Fernandez Delgado — Urefia Bra- 
cero 1991; Dépp 1996; Bernsdorff 1997; Nocita 2000. 
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with which he had taken part in the third Capitoline contest (94 AD). 
What is interesting about this poem, entitled “Zeus’ Words to Helios cen- 
suring him for having lent his chariot to Phaethon”, is that it presents a 
series of features which may be related to Ovid, but also to late antique 
ethopoeae on papyrus and to Nonnus.** Of course, the topic must have 
been typical in school compositions,"*° but we can also relate the compo- 
sition to the Nonnian hexameter defined by Wifstrand,**’ because of the 
profusion of dactyls, long words, few elisions, lines conceived as closed 
units, abundance of epithets (frequently long, usually prior to the substan- 
tive) and the avoidance of the determined article. 

Some starting points are similar too: the abundance of figurae**’ and 
the recurrence of motifs,’ which we may ascribe to the fact that it is an 
extemporaneous composition of epideictic nature, appear later in late an- 
tique epic poetry. We find them both in the poems known through medi- 
eval transmission and those from papyri and inscriptions, not extempor- 
aneous but understood as an exhibition. 


Babrius 


Probably not long afterwards, Babrius’ work also displays features known 
to be characteristic of Late Antiquity and at the same time associated 
with school. Thus, the delimitation of the accent in the last sedes can be 


related with Hermogenes’ work and maybe with the fixation of the 


final accent in Nonnus:*” also the Jexis, which exhibits some late ele- 


ments, is an anticipated introduction of Hermogenes’ proposals in his 
treatise on ideas. This explains its similarities with the writers who had 
a similar rhetorico-grammatical training (Lucian, Alciphron, Heliodorus) 


484 Dopp 1996, 112; Bernsdorff 1997, 105-10. 

485 Hardie 1983, 75. 

486 The story appears first in the Prog. in Nic. 16.4 ff., but there are numerous liter- 
ary treatments: Hig. Fab. 152b, Eur. Phaethon, Ov. Met. 1.747—2.400, Lucretius 
5.396-—405, Manilius Astronomica 1.735-49, Lucan 2.410-13, Lucian 
D.Deor. 25, Philost. Imagines 1.11, Nonn. D. 38.15—434. On Nonnus and Ovid, 
cf. Knox 1988. On the relation with the school and other treatments, cf. Fernan- 
dez Delgado — Urefia Bracero 1991, 24; Dopp 1996, 109-12. 

487 Fernandez Delgado — Urefia Bracero 1991, 40. Cf. the detailed analysis in 
pp. 32-52. 

488 Fernandez Delgado — Urefia Bracero 1991, 27. 

489 Dépp 1996, 108. 

490 Cf. Luzzatto —- La Penna 1986, c; Luzzatto 1985, 126 (including n. 117). 
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or the use of expressions and iuncturae typical of the Second Sophistic.””! 
The different patterns of repetition, sometimes in one line, which aim for 
oagrveia,*” are the same we find in later authors and which become gen- 
eral especially in Late Antiquity. 


Theosophia Tubingensis 


Another work which can help us to understand better the reason for the 
common stylistic features in late antique poetry is the so-called Theoso- 
phia Tubingensis, though the text should be used with caution. Originally, 
c.500 AD a Monophysite author wrote the Ilepi tig OpOficg miotews, a 
treatise on the Incarnation and the Trinity in seven books. He included 
an appendix entitled @sooogta in four books, where pagan oracles were 
produced as a proof of the supremacy of the Christian God and of the 
theology of the Trinity. What we now have is a Byzantine epitome (8" 
c.) of this appendix.*” 

The first reliable study on some of these oracles was Robert 1968, 
who demonstrated that at least some of them could be considered authen- 
tic as they present the construction and style usual in oracles of this time 
and because some of the individuals mentioned were already known from 
other documents. The most interesting text and the one which has attract- 
ed more attention is I.2 Beatrice (§13 Erbse), 16-line answer to the ques- 
tion od si Odc 7} GAAoc; (“are you god or is there another one?”) a certain 
Teophilos asked of Apollo. The last three lines 


491 Cf. Luzzatto — La Penna 1986, cv; Luzzatto 1975, 66-78. 

492 Luzzatto —- La Penna 1986, cix-cx including “(a) bina vocabula pro uno adhiben- 
tur, (b) vocabuli vis vocabulo arte cognato augetur (includuntur figurae etymo- 
logicae), (c) demonstrativa éxeivog vel obtoc adduntur, (d) ‘simplicitatis quodam 
popularis studio inscito’... Babrius saepe nomen ipsum pronominis loco repetit, 
(e) verbum participio resumitur, (f) saepius poeta negando contrarium magis sig- 
nificat (litotes), (g) figurae (a) et (f) copulantur, (h) easdem voces (vel parum 
immutatas in eodem colo (post aliquam interiectionem, cf. Quint. Inst. or. IX 
3, 26-29) vel in duobus colis contiguis iteravit. saepe cola eodem verbo incohan- 
tur (= éxavagopé) aut eodem verbo concluduntur (= dvttotpo@r})”. 

493 Cf. Beatrice 1995, 403-6; 1997; 2001, xx-l; Erbse 1995, xi-xv. Such a work can 
only be understood against the background of Christian apologetic literature 
(Lactance, Divinae Institutiones; Ps. Justin, Cohortatio ad Graecos; Eusebius 
of Caesarea, Praeparatio Evangelica; Didimus, De Trinitate; Ciril, Contra Iuli- 
anum), answering anti-Christian literature (Porphyry’, De philosophia ex oracu- 
lis). 
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Abtoovis, ddtdaKtoc, dpttop, dotv@éAuKtoc, 

odvopna pndé Ady@ yopobypeEvos, év TUPI vatov, 

todto Béoc pikpd S& DEeod pEpic HyyeAoc Npeic. [I.2.27-9 Beatrice = 
§13,14-6 Erbse] 


match (save for small variations) the first three of an inscription engraved 
on the walls of the Lycian town of Oenoanda in the latter half of the third 
century AD.“ They also appear in Lactantius Div. Inst. 1.7,°° where we 
learn that the oracle comes from Colophon, i.e. the sanctuary of Klarian 
Apollo. 

Similar definitions which resort to several adjectives are found in 
more oracles in the Theosophia: 


(1.18.163 B. = § 21.1 E.) Adtogavije, bAdyevtos, dompatds 5é T KdAOG 
(1.38.303 B. = § 42.1 E.) Abdtoéc divaé mévtwv, adbtédonopoc, abtoyévebhoc 


and in a poem by Gregory of Nazianzus where Apollo forecasts the de- 
struction of the oracle by divine hands (Greg. Naz. Carm. 2.2.7.253-5 
[PG 37, 1571])"° 


®oifoc pavtevorto Vedv pdpov odKet édvtov’ 
Abtondtop, dddyevtos, dprjtwp éotiv ékstvoc, 
Sotic sudv Siéxepoe KaKOdv Lévos, Botat dEtdov... 


This is thus the common vocabulary in oracular corpora*” and it appears 
in hymnic literature too.“ In fact, the accumulation of epithets is a fea- 


494 Cf. Robert 1971; Hall 1978. 

495 The oracle was already known from Trajan and Hadrian’s times in the West: CIL 
III 2880 (Corinium, Dalmatia), VII 633 (Borcovicium, in the Vallum Hadriani, 
north of the Roman province of Britannia) and VIII 8351 (south-east of Cuicul, 
in the limits of Oued Bou Selah, Numidia), and a fourth, slightly different in- 
scription in Inscriptiones Graecae ad res Romanas pertinentes 1 767 (not far 
away from Andrinopolis, in a place called Sliven, Thrace). Cf. Monat 1986, p. 
85, n. 1. We find it later on in Io. Mal. Chron. III 79E, where it is produced as 
answer of the oracle in Delphi to a question asked by the pharaoh of Egypt. 

About the different versions, cf. Robert 1971, 608-9; Guarducci 1972; Pricoco 
1987; also Livrea 1998b referring (p. 95) to VD 10-15; Merkelbach — Stauber 
1996, 41-5. 

496 Cf. Cameron 1969, who thinks that Gregory has taken the three epithets of an 
oracle of Apollo and has attributed them ironically to Christ. 

497 Cf. as well in the Sibylline oracles 3.11 f. (Eig Oe6¢ éot1 udvapyos dOéc@atog 
aidépt vatwv / abtopviis adpatos dpmpEvos adtds Gravta). 

498 Robert 1971, 610. Cf. Synes. hymn. 9, 54 (p. 102 Lacombrade = hymn. 1 Terza- 
ghi); Didym. Trin. 3,2 (PG 39, 788 A); VD 10-12 Kessels-Horst (etd pot mpo- 
Obpotow éqeotdpevat [Kal idéo0a1 / GuBpdotov navatictov dvi pEeyép[otow é&vaKto 
/ adtogv#). 
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ture shared with hymnic literature, though particularly developed by the 
Orphic Hymns,” since they are concerned with the polymorphic nature 
of the gods (including androgyny), their omnipresence and their cosmic 
function.” In the Orphic Hymns, as in the oracle from Oenoanda and 
in the Dionysiaca, the accumulation of adjectives produces an effect of 
concentration and, as the number of verbs is significantly reduced, the ap- 
proach to the divinity is not only descriptive, but also timeless and mod- 
eless.*' Late Antiquity has revealed the existence of a unitary ‘language 
of revelation’, a theological koine.°” 

It is worthwhile to investigate the reasons for this phraseology: these 
lines were not written by someone (or several people) ignorant in philo- 
sophical and theological matters” and the patterns of expression are dif- 
ficult enough to suggest that we are dealing with the cultural élite. The 
priests, coming from well-off families, had a thorough knowledge of the 
language of culture in the variant expected of the revelations of the 
god and used it in the composition of poetic oracles, so that the utterances 
of the god appeared aesthetically to those consulting the oracle. The au- 
thor of the treatise to which the Theosophia belonged came from Alexan- 
dria, across the fifth and sixth centuries and had access to these oracles, 
produced in Asia Minor: the language and compositional style displayed 
here was not confined to a certain period and a far-off area, with no con- 
tact with the rest of the world. 

The presence of such expressions in the Dionysiaca comes as no sur- 
prise for two different reasons: on the one hand because of Nonnus’ dex- 
terity in the absorption of genres to create a new whole; on the other due 
to the very subject matter of the Dionysiaca, because, being Dionysus a 
god who has his own mysteries, sometimes it is necessary to use difficult 
and intricate language.*” 


499 Hopman-Govers 2001, 36. 

500 Hopman-Govers 2001, 38-9. 

501 Hopman-Govers 2001, 46-8. 

502 Cf. Athanassiadi 1999b, 177-81. 

503 Robert 1971, 614. 

504 A further testimony of the success this kind of oracles had in Christian contro- 
versy is that a version of the text we know through the Theosophia was used as a 
proof of the authenticity of the Chalcedonian Creed in Constantinople at the be- 
ginning of the 6""c., keeping the appropriate language and the Homeric parallels 
to be expected. Cf. Daley 1995. 

505 On the presence of mantics and its expression in the D., cf. Ruiz Pérez 2002. 
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Thus, adtogvie, the first epithet in the oracle from Oenoanda, is one 


in a series of compounds with a similar meaning, which often appear in 
the poem.” Some of them are applied to Bacchus in different references 
to his double birth, sometimes together with the third epithet from Oe- 
noanda durjtap, e.g.” 


9.8-10 Kal Avs ddivovtos itug OnAdveto uNpod, 

Kal Taig NAitduNvos Guntopt tikteto Veona 

dpoeva Onrvtépyv peta yaotépa yaotépa Patvev 
(“So the rounded thigh in labour became female, and the boy too soon born 
was brought forth, but not in a mother’s way, having passed from a mother’s 
womb to a father”) 


9.209-11 Zedc gudv ota Adyevoe Kai dvr’ Ené0ev méAe ptnp, 
oneips TatHp Kal étiKTE, TOV TpocEv, adbtOTdK® dé 
yaotpi vo0yn téxe maida, vow 8 HAdragev dvayky (developed in 
9.218 ff.) 
(Semele: “Zeus brought forth my son, he was the mother in my place! The 
father begot, the father brought forth his begotten. He brought forth a child 
from a makeshift womb of his own, and forced nature to change”). 


Nevertheless, the closest passage to the text of the oracle and the one by 
Gregory of Nazianzus™” deals with Beroe’s autochthonous inhabitants in 
the introduction to the city of Beryto: 


41.51-3 7Ev0dde pAtEs Evarov SunAtKkEs Hptyevetns, 
ods Dboic adtoyéveOhog Gvongedta tii Beopnd 
Hpoos vooQl YapOV, AtdtOp, GAdxEvtTOS, GpT|TOpP 
(“Here dwelt a people of agemates with the Dawn, whom Nature by her 
own breeding, in some unwedded way, begat without bridal, without 


weeding, fatherless, motherless, unborn.”) 


They are, therefore, forms of expression proper of oracular and hymnic 
literature which belong to a common patrimony also used by Nonnus. 


506 


507 


508 


Cf. Peek, s.vv. GAdyevtos, Gonopos, abtoyévebAoc (cf. P. 5.69 Bedv abtoyévebAos), 
adtéyovoc, abtoAdyevtosc, abtdonopos, adtotéKoc, abtotékeotoc, adtotEArc. 
Adtogovris appears as well in 40.1 Visio Dorothei line 12: cf. comm. in Agosti 
1989, pp. 102-3, n. 4. 

Cf. also dxdétop and adtondtwmp. The same kind of language appears in D. 1.1- 
10, with the references to Zeus’ thigh, father and mother at a time. 

Cf. Cameron 1969, p. 240, n. 1: the similarity is due to the fact that both use a 
shared language; Nonnus does not imitate Gregory. Cf. also Nonn. D.40.423 ff. 
(Dionysus and Heracles) for a similar context. 
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We can interpret the last epithet of the first line in the oracle, dotu@éAt- 
toc along the same line. It is not a common word: after an isolated oc- 
currence in Xenophon (Lac. 15.7.5) we find it in hymnic literature, above 
all in Late Antiquity,”’® and in Oppian (H. 5.679) and Nonnus,*"’ across 
the fifth and the sixth century in 52. Anthology of ethopoeae (Heitsch 
26 Ir 11 dJotvédtktog daeiPavoc) and in Paul the Silentiary and John 
of Gaza.’'? When readers came across this word in Nonnus they would 
find it both modern and substantial. 

Without making a comprehensive study of it, we can quote some 
more parallels. Two of them were mentioned in Accorinti 1992: imzdétic 
”Haeg (1.33.264 = §36.1 E.) appears as well in Triph. 670 and there is a sim- 
ilar turn of phrase in Nonn. D. 1.172 imnétic “Qpn; 


napVeviov te yauolo veoCvyéov 0 busvatav 
Kolpavéew OUrdtytos dpouryty Y Agpodtty (1.37.299-300 B. = §41.5-6 E.), 


remind of 


D. 48.236-7 — kai yaping SHOvvev éxi ypdvov éyyb01 vbuns 
TEPMOLEVOG MAdTHTL veolvyéwv bpEevatav 
(“And he lingered for some time beside his wedded bride, 
taking his joy in the love of his new marriage”) 

48.553-4 XWoving GAdxouo veotvyéwv bpevatov / TladAiyys, yapov 
oida... 
(“I know how you lately married your Sithonian wife Pal- 
lene”). 


Also, Cmoydvoc, thought to appear for the first time in Nonnus (cf. Peek, 
s.v.), can be found already in the Theosophia: 


“Eo@ brép odpaviov mvupdc KpOit0s aiPopévyn PACE, 
Cwoydvoc, Tavt@v my, Tavt@v 5é Kal apy, 
Ate vet pdrAa rdvta ovdovod te mévt’ dvadve (1.4 B. = §15 E.). 


509 Contra Robert 1971, 611. 

510 Call. Del. 26; Orph. H. 12.13 (G0évatoc, noAdnetpoc, dmetpitos, GotVPeALKTOS); 
Greg. Naz. Carmina dogmatica 429.6; Procl. H. 1.15.45. 

511 Nonn. D. 13.495 (Typhoeus); 28.311 (Acmon); 33.340 (Apollo anchors Asteria in 
the sea); 34.243 (Bacchant); 40.295 (a Bacchant places a child of top of her 
shoulder), 330 (building); 42.465 (Ortygia); 48.772 (Aura). 

512 Paul. Sil. Descr. Soph. 266, 543; Descr. Amb. 157, 282; AP 9.764.7; Io. Gaz. 
“Exgpacic tod Koop. mtv. 1.110 and 190, 2.52 and 282. It occurs as well in AP 
6.163. 5 (Meleager), 7.748.5 (Antipater of Sidon). 
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6. Conclusions 


The analysis above leads to a main conclusion: composing this kind of po- 
etry was difficult, very difficult. Comparing the different aspects we can 
deduce that it is more difficult to achieve acceptable metrics, due to the 
rigidity of the hexameter, than to reproduce the aesthetics of the time. 
The latter could be reduced to the use of turns of phrase (iuncturae)’" 
and aesthetic notions, all of them learnt at school, in an attempt to display 
a high cultural level. 

Beginning with metrics, the abundance of compositions in epic hex- 
ameters is related to its identification as the vehicle of high-brow culture, 
comprising everything previously shared by all genres. The school, which 
had Homer as its basis and the composition of passages of Homeric type 
as one of its main tasks, played an important role in connection with this 
and in the appropriation of generic features. The application of metric 
constraints related to the variants of the hexameter, caesurae and word 
ends, intensity accent, elision, lengthenings and contractions demands a 
poet who has had a qualified teacher to train him and also requires 
that the poet has studied metrics in other texts, both in Homer and in au- 
thors adjusting to the new rules. 

Partly for metrical reasons, the style becomes more nominal: we no- 
tice it especially in the abundance, length and frequent composite nature 
of the adjectives, also linked to the attention vocabulary receives. An im- 
portant part of the learned effort is concentrated in vocabulary, not aim- 
ing to reflect reality, but to shock and provoke an admiring reaction in the 
reader, overwhelmed by the knowledge the poet seems to display. This 
explains that lexical fields are exhausted and why the reader is besieged 
by sensations of all kinds. 

We have realised how important the sensorial vocabulary is as the 
lexical portion of évépyeta (the capacity a text has of making its contents 
visual and visible).*'* It does not attempt to reflect reality, but to cause the 
poem to produce an unavoidable experience. To this respect the reader’s 
independence is restricted: his appraisal of allusions to other poets de- 
pends on him (on his knowledge), but the poet aims to force the reader 
to accept what he suggests to him. This too is the reason why the analysis 
of scientific and technical vocabulary does not reveal any interest in ar- 


513 Cf. e.g. Agosti 1998a. 
514 Cf. Molino 1992, 378: “Décrire, c’est faire voir et faire croire, c’est faire croire 
qu’on voit, qu’on sent, qu’on touche, et qu’on aurait envie”. 
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chitectural realities or precious stones, only vaguely shown, or deep 
knowledge on the subject. The sensation purported is, though, one of 
technical complexity. 

The relationship with the Homeric poems is marked by their reread- 
ing according to late antique aesthetics, as a result of the evolution over 
the centuries. The new forms of expression can only be developed from a 
thorough knowledge of the Homeric patterns, or, rather, of the Homeric 
heritage as the shared background. 

Just as the hexameter becomes the verse par excellence, the epic be- 
comes almost the only high-cultured language, but the latter is not restric- 
tive: it is mere absorption, as it were, swallowing up what previously had 
been perceived as independent genres. The motto ‘the more difficult, the 
better’ includes a yearning to comprise everything under the name of zot- 
kia, already perceived in the poems by the Oppians. It may be thought 
of as indispensable in the Dionysiaca due to the length of the poem, but in 
the programmatic reflection of the proemium we see that it is also Non- 
nus’ conscious choice. 

The zouctata has an effect on the overall design of the work, but also 
at small scale: when in the composition of a particular passage several op- 
tions are available, instead of choosing one, Nonnus combines them all. 
For instance, when a male character in the Dionysiaca meets a young 
woman, instead of comparing her to only one goddess, he compares her 
to them all. This feature, no doubt baroque, is characteristic of Byzantine 
literature and can be found as well in compositions extant on papyrus. 

The fact that this general outline can be applied to most compositions 
proves that it is widespread aesthetics what we are dealing with, and not 
an element to be ascribed to a group of poets. To this respect, we cannot 
talk of a school of Nonnus, because these authors and compositions ap- 
pear before him and are found in places where we cannot prove a direct 
influence of the Dionysiaca or the Paraphrase.*’’ As these features appear 
too in compositions that are close to the school,°'® we can infer that this 
was an important place of transmission. 

We reach the same conclusion when we find similar iuncturae spread 
all around the Greek-speaking area, as can be seen in poetic inscrip- 
tions.°'’ Apparently some turns of phrase are so successful that they are 


515 Cf. the inscriptions studied in Agosti 1997a. 

516 Agosti 2005a, 35. 

517 Agosti 1997a, 33 about mouirdgpov; ibid. p. 37 about a iunctura widespread 
around the Mediterranean. xaxdéppextoc, hapax in AR (3.595), occurs too in 
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considered ‘mots de la tribu’,*'* a koine whose development begins in the 


second century AD, as seen in the works by Dionysius the Periegete and 
the Oppians.*”” 

The data provided by the ethopoea of Quintus Sulpicius Maximus, 
Babrius and the Theosophia Tubingensis show that some of these ele- 
ments occur in earlier compositions of different genres and are linked 
to the school. This connection can be direct, as happens with the etho- 
poea and Babrius, or indirect in the case of the Theosophia, but in all 
cases provides us with a further proof of the relationship with the school. 

The school was, therefore, a place for the propagation of stylistic 
trends, metrical patterns, use of figures and phraseology. In some compo- 
sitions associated with it we recognise some contact points with high lit- 
erature: they show that there was a gradual advance towards putting at 
the same level high culture and the patterns of composition learnt at 
school. Behind this we recognise a bookish starting point (BiBAtaK 
#E1c),” a notion of poems always related to others, together with an aca- 
demic disposition (oyoAaottkh £€1c), identifiable in the use and development 
of the same resources studied at school and in the attention to scenes to the 
detriment of the whole, due to the shortness of school exercises. The exhaus- 
tion of the resources applicable to a passage may also come from school, if 
there the compositions were encouraged to be as complete as possible and 
students used repertoires to achieve such competence.” 

We can now obtain a better assessment of Nonnus in his context: we 
know that he is a link in the development of epic hexameter, that some 
elements which appear in his work occur previously, without making 
him less original. This leads me to deny that he is the ‘caposcuola’ of 
an alleged school, i.e., the leader of a group of poets who would have 
learned with him to compose almost in a teacher-disciple relationship. 
And yet I reckon that poems like his could not go unnoticed and, even 
though there is only one papyrus of his work left, we know that later au- 
thors (Musaeus, Colluthus, Agathias) were familiar with him and took 
him as a referent for their own compositions. 


Nic. SH 562.2 and in Or. Sib. 3.754 and in the Codex Visionum in C. 17, A. 58, X. 
17. Cf. Agosti 2002a, 95. 

518 Mallarmé’s expression used by Hurst 2002, 201. 

519 Cf. Whitby 1994, 105-14. 

520 Polib. 12.25 h. 3. Cf. also Eun. Vit. Phil. 4.1.3 BipMoOyKy tic Hv Ewyvyoc, commented 
in Pernot 2005b. 

521 E.g. the alphabetic dictionary of metamorphoses edited by Renner 1978; cf. also 
van Rossum-Steenbeek 1998, no. 70, pp. 335-6. 
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As has been shown, there are two main reasons for denying the exis- 
tence of a ‘school of Nonnus’: temporal dispersion and the absence of 
proofs of a direct relationship of the supposed members. We know that 
some of them came from Panopolis and its surrounding area. There we 
may find an explanation for the existence of authors of high-quality 
poems, but also of others for more short-termed and practical purposes, 
as well as the BipAtaK) gc and the oyodaotuct £Etc. 


Chapter 3 
The role of culture and education in Panopolis 
(37-6 c. AD) 


1. Egypt in the 3" to the 6" c. AD 


As for the rest of the Mediterranean, the period from the third to the 
sixth centuries AD meant a substantial change for Egypt,’ from the Se- 
veran Roman Empire (193-235) to the Byzantine, governed by the Jus- 
tinianean dynasty. Also, from the concession of the Bovaat at the begin- 
ning of the third century to 646, when the last soldiers of the Eastern 
Roman Empire left Egypt in the hands of the Muslims. Through these 
four centuries, Egypt became gradually more akin to the other parts of 
the eastern Mediterranean, in terms of political life, institutions, econom- 
ic integration of country and towns and its insertion in the empire’s socio- 
cultural streams.’ 

The concession to Egyptian cities of the Bovdat, i.e. of municipal 
councils, in Septimius Severus’ time (200/1)° was an integrating measure, 
as the Bova became the local aristocracy’s place of decision making and 
an expression of the Greek identity of the élite. Yet, Egypt took part in 
the numerous revolts and usurpations of the third century. One of 
them, which has been associated with Coptos (now Qift) and Busiris, 
would have happened in 293/4 or 294/5. Some years later Lucius Domitius 
Domitianus proclaimed himself Caesar (296/7 or 297/8). Diocletian him- 
self captured Alexandria after an eight-month siege, regained Upper 


1 On the advisability of the nomenclature ‘Byzantine Egypt’ or ‘Late Antique 
Egypt’, cf. Bagnall 2003; Giardina 1989. On the connotations of ‘Late Antiquity’ 
and the redefinition of the period from its first use by A. Riegl, cf. Giardina 
1999; Elsner 2002; Cameron 2002; Liebeschuetz 2004. On the Egyptian provin- 
ces from the 3" to the 6" c. AD, cf. Bowman 1990; Bagnall 1993; Carrié 1993; 
Heinen 1998a, esp. 37-45; Keenan 2000; Bagnall 2007, esp. ch. 9-14, 16. 

2 Cf. Bagnall 1993, 14, 321-5; Alston 2001. See maps 1 and 2 (pp. x-xi). 

3 Before Severus there were Bovaat in Antinoopolis, Naucratis and Ptolemais. Cf. 
Bagnall 1993, 54-62; Bowman 1971. About the cities in late antique Egypt, cf. 
van Minnen 1996. 
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Egypt and placed the southern border in Philae.* To this we should add 
foreign attacks such as the invasion of queen Zenobia from Palmyra in 
270, but also the continuous pressure exerted by the assaults of the Blem- 
myes and Nobads, especially on the Thebaid and other southern regions 
from the middle of the third century.° 

With Diocletianic reforms Egypt lost its special status and was divid- 
ed into two provinces, Aegyptus and Thebais, subject to later subdivi- 
sions.° The new political-administrative chart was established, firstly 
with dioceses under the authority of vicars and later with prefectures. 
The local power was divided between a civil (praeses) and a military gov- 
ernor (dux). The new system of indictiones was inforced and taxes began 
to be paid not only in currency, but in all kinds of products, which were 
used as supplies for the army. 

The so-called Diocletianic reform affected the army too, as it was div- 
ided into smaller units, aiming for a better distribution along the territory 
to face Berber attacks to the Western oases and the attacks of the Blem- 
myes and Nobads coming from the south. In the fourth century emerged 
the figure of the bucellarii, soldiers in theory under the orders of imperial 
authorities, but available for hire to the local landlords nearly as private 
armies.’ 

The third century also witnessed the surfacing of Christians as a 
group. They were sometimes victims of the violence caused by local un- 
rest, but the Coptic Church yet now remembers that time as one of gov- 
ernment-sponsored uninterrupted attacks. After a questionable persecu- 
tion under Septimius Severus (202-26), and the so-called Decian perse- 
cution (249-51), the ‘era of the martyrs’ began with Diocletian’s acces- 
sion to the throne (303) and came to an end only with the so-called 
‘Edict of Tolerance’ in 313. 

In the fourth century the nome became the ferritorium or y@po. of the 
ustpdnoatc and the latter became the mdéA1c, as the first term does not ap- 


4 Cf. PPanop. Beatty, x-xv; Barnes 1976; Thomas 1976, 1977; Schwartz 1977; 
Barnes 1982, 55, 169; 1996, 543—4; Leadbetter 2000. 

5 Demicheli 1976, 127 ff.; Updegraff 1988; Keenan 2000, 623-4; Cracco Ruggini 
1993, esp. 449-69; M. Weber, s.v. “Blemmyer”, RAC Suppl. Lieferung 9 
(2002), 7-28, cols. 12-27; Millar 2006, 62-6. 

6 Cf. Vandersleyen 1962, 97-9; PPanop. Beatty, xv-xxi (on the consequences in 
Panopolis). 

7 ~~ Cf. Schmitt 1994. 

8 Cf. Davis 2004, 28-46. 
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pear after 320.” The Bovaetta were in charge of the management of the 
whole nome, in direct relation to provincial administration and over the 
city’s and village’s magistracies. With the higher degree of local independ- 
ence came a higher degree of economic liability.'° The BovAetto1 appear 
progressively less in the documentation from the fourth century, as the 
magistracies, especially those related to the gymnasium, had to be adapt- 
ed to the new times and needs."! 

During the fourth century, Egypt converted gradually to Christianity 
and as a result of the growth in number of Christians the power of the 
Church as an institution increased. After a series of laws against the pa- 
gans, in 391 Theodosius banned pagan cults and ordered the destruction 
of their temples. The destruction of the Serapeum at Alexandria in 415 
became a symbol of change, though pagan individuals and circles still ex- 
isted and the temple of Isis in Philae was only closed in 535-7 under Jus- 
tinian.’* 

The rivalry between the Patriarchates of Constantinople, Alexandria 
and Rome and theological differences were always in the background. 
The pronouncement at the Council of Chalcedon (451) on the double na- 
ture of Christ caused the definitive schism of the Coptic Monophysite 
Church, in conflict with the defenders of the council in its own land, 
but with outside supporters such as empress Theodora. It was of no use 
that emperor Zenon issued the “Henotikon” (Unifying) Edict (481), try- 
ing to temper the differences between the Monophysites and the support- 
ers of the council. The Acacian schism (482-518) that separated Rome 
and Constantinople was sorted out, but Coptic and Chalcedonian Patri- 
archs of Alexandria coexisted from 570." 

An archetypal figure of the fifth and sixth centuries is the landowner 
(yeouxdv),'* who exerted considerable political and economic power and 
whose properties were divided among his sons. On their land depends the 
énavdypa@os yewpydc, but also local well-to-do families, which acted as 
middlemen for civil and ecclesiastic landowners, who entrusted them 


9 PLips. 19 (319-20), lin. 24. 

10 Cf. Bowman 1990, 67; Bowman — Rathbone 1992; Thomas 2001; Palme 2007. 

11 Cf. Bagnall 1993, 56 ff.; Liebeschuetz 2001, 169-202; Laniado 2002, 80-7, 91-2. 

12 Overview in Choat 2006. 

13. Bowman 1990, 50-1; Davis 2004, passim. 

14 Eg. the family of the Apions, owners of vast properties in the Oxyrhynchite and 
the Lykopolite in the 5" and 6" c. Cf. Keenan 2000, 625-33; Mazza 2001; Azzar- 
ello 2006; Sarris 2006, 29-49, 81-95, 177-99; Hickey 2007. 
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with the management of their properties.'* To the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies is assigned the emergence of the figure of the pagarch, a landlord 
retired from the imperial service, who assumed the authority of the col- 
lection of taxes for a long period of time, if not lifelong. He was also 
the warrant of local autonomy in Egyptian towns, as he was not appointed 
by the dux, but by the prefect of the eastern praetory, with the emperor’s 
endorsment."® 

Another substantial change, this one administrative, was Justinian’s 
reorganisation of Egypt’s government with a long edict (537/8)."’ 
Among several other innovations, he gave back civil and military author- 
ity to the dux, who had the praeses as his subordinate for civil affairs. In 
theory the Egyptian provinces were independent, but they sent wheat 
jointly to Constantinople, under the supervision of the prefect of Alexan- 
dria. Besides, Alexandria was still Egypt’s most important city, the attrac- 
tive educational, religious, legislative and economic centre, although it 
was the capital of only two provinces.'® 


At the beginning of the third century the self-styled élite of Greek ances- 
try in the capitals of the nomes focused their cultural life on the gymna- 
sium, but the subsequent crisis hindered even the supplies in the cities, 
not to mention the sustainance of luxuries. During the fourth century 
the culture of the gymnasium, based on the ephebate, gave ground to 
other forms of education and entertainment and this meant the disap- 
pearance of some magistracies related to this institution.'® 

The gymnasium was still in use at the end of the fourth century and 
during the fifth,°? but the emphasis seems to have been transferred to 
the festivals, originated in the panhellenic festivals. Most surprisingly in 
265 AD Panopolis organised some games in honour of Perseus Uranius 
on the basis of a mention in Herodotus (2.91). 

The athletic games and spectacles with gladiators did not survive to 
the fourth century, but theatrical ones (mainly mimes and pantomimes), 


15 Keenan 1980, 1985. 

16 Sarris 2006, 96-114. 

17. Edict XIII of Justinian; cf. P Oxy. 63.4400. 

18 Keenan 2000, 615. 

19 Cf. Bagnall 1993, 45-109. 

20 In SPP XX 230 (post 351) the bricks for the boiler of the gymnasium’s baths ap- 
pear as an expenditure. 
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flourished. Roman-type chariot races became very popular too.”' The ear- 
liest documents about the Egyptian circus date from 315, in Alexandria,” 
and it was fully developed in Oxyrhynchus before the middle of that cen- 
tury. We have information about Hermoupolis (320-4), showing signs of 
the integration of athletism and traditional entertainment in the circus,” 
which would prove an early unification of athletism, music and races in 
public leisure.” 

It was a prerogative of the rich to travel to Alexandria, Constantin- 
ople and even Rome, generators of literature and lore.” In Alexandria 
one could obtain books not to be found in smaller provincial towns, 
through trading networks or copying the manuscripts of friends.”° The 
sons of the rich had to be sent to the capital for continuing their training 
beyond what Oxyrhynchus or Panopolis could offer.” 

Literary culture underwent a certain transformation when Christian 
literature began to use classical authors in a conscious way as a part of 
Christian education.”* Classical culture was a part of the heritage of all 
learned men, pagan or Christian, and its acceptance or rejection as liter- 
ary material was not directly linked to religious beliefs.” It seems that 
Christians and pagans coexisted in the same upper-class circles,” though 
we know of exclusively pagan groups”! and of Christian cultural contribu- 


21 Liebeschuetz 2001, 203-10. About Aphrodisias, cf. Roueché 1989, 218-28; 
1993, 5-11, 25-8, 49-54; Green 1994, 153-71. 

22 PCairIsid. 57 and 58 (BL). 

23 CPR VI 41, 47, 50, 63 (cf. Gascou 1983, 226-8). 

24 Transformation proved by Cameron 1976, 193-229, who places it in the 5" c.; cf. 
also Roueché 1989, 218-19. About the circus in Egypt, cf. Gascou 1976. Other 
documents: O.Ashm.Shelton 83-190, P Oxy. 34.2707 (6" c.), P Bingen 128 (5'"/6" 
c.) and P Harrauer 56. Cf. Bagnall 1993, 104-5. 

25 Turner 1952, 1956, 1975; Kriiger 1990, 198-204. 

26 Turner 1952, 91-2. About this trade, cf. Kaster 1988, 21. 

27 Kriiger 1990, 208-12. 

28 Cameron 1998, 667-73; Kaster 1988, 70-95. 

29 Favouring a direct relationship, cf. Rémondon 1952, 67 and Cameron 1982, 239. 
On Basil’s attitude towards classical literature, cf. Chuvin 1986; Kaster 1988, 77. 
Cameron 1985, esp. ch. 1, 2, 7 shows the complex role played by classicising el- 
ements in the works by the Christian literary élite; more general aspects in Ca- 
meron 1991, 139; Bagnall 1993, 252. 

30 Cf. Watts 2006, 151-68. About the disproportionate emphasis often given to the 
division Christian / pagan, cf. Cameron 1991, 122; Bagnall 1993, 272. 

31 The last well-documented pagan group may be Aur. Ammon’s family in the 4'" c. 
(PAmmon 1-2). 
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tions, such as the ‘Catechetical school’ (S15aoKadetov TOV iepOv Adyov) in 
Alexandria.” 

The Christian and pagan literary vigour in the fourth-century Medi- 
terranean was the result of a complex conjunction of factors: increasing 
competitiviness in the burocratic system and the readjustments caused 
by the entrance of Christianity into the public sphere encouraged train- 
ing. Also, sponsorship and the possibility of social promotion stimulated 
profane literature, which together with propaganda and internal contro- 
versy boosted Christian letters.** 

In Upper Egypt, a good example of the local interest in culture is An- 
tinoopolis, which in the fourth century maintained its active intellectual 
life, with training in rhetoric, law, medicine and sciences and theology. 
We can also mention Hermoupolis.* Alexandria itself, according to its de- 
scription by Ammianus Marcellinus (22.16.7—22), kept a reputation as a 
lively and intellectual city, where geometry, astronomy, music and medi- 
cine were studied. In the second half of the century the Museum was still 
operating, if we accept the report from the Suda (s.v. Theon) that the 
mathematician Theon, Hypatia’s father, was a member of this institution. 
On the other hand, the Library had suffered the city’s vicissitudes and 
was completely lost.**° 

Though the research on the Egyptian literary production has focused 
above all on the Thebaid, because more texts have been preserved and 
several authors were related to it, Alexandria maintained a certain cultur- 
al level. It was also the place of residence of authors such as Palladas, 
Claudian, Nonnus, Harpocration and Horapollon. Even at the begining 
of the sixth century Fulgentius (Mitol. I, pp. 8-9 Helm-Préaux) presents 
the Muse Calliope in her Alexandrian exile, forced to flee from Rome 
due to the barbarian invasions.*” 


32 In the beginning it offered only a basic programme for catechumens, but it be- 
came a ‘school of philosophy’, especially under the direction of Clement of Alex- 
andria, Origen (203-31) and Didymus the Blind (313-98). Cf. Scholten 1995; 
Davis 2004, 22-8. 

33 Cf. Cameron 1998, 683. 

34 Bagnall 1993, 104. 

35 Cf. van Minnen - Worp 1993, 151-86; Drew-Bear 1992. 

36 Heinen 1998b, 74-7; Bowersock 1996; Roques 1999, 214-23. According to Am- 
mianus Marcellinus (22.16.15) the whole area of the palace (including the li- 
brary?) was destroyed c. 270 when emperor Aurelianus tried to suppress the Pal- 
myrene invasion. Cf. Bagnall 2002b for a realistic view of our knowledge about 
the library. 

37 Cf. Fournet 2003, 528-30. 
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Several trends are conspicuous in the reading habits of the Greeks in 
Egypt: the preponderance of poetry over prose, Homer’s popularity, the 
presence of works by Callimachus, Alcidamas or Dictys Cretensis in far- 
off villages such as Karanis or Soknopaiou Nesos, the decline in the inter- 
est in pagan literature from the fourth century onwards...** It seems that 
from the third century onwards there were important changes in the pro- 
duction of books: the flourishing book trade typical of the second centu- 
ry’ died gradually and the manufacture and circulation of books was left 
to a great extent to individuals with enough resources and interest to in- 
vest in copying them. To these were added, from the fourth century, the 
scriptoria of monastic communities and probably of dioceses, at least the 
most important ones.’ There was a strong development of the liturgical 
and in general religious uses of written texts.*! 

Aeschylus disappears and we have less of Sophocles. Pindar, Sappho 
and Theocritus are rare,” but the decline in quantity of many prose au- 
thors is counterbalanced by the first appearences of Aeschines and 
more recent authors such as Dio Chrysostom, Themistius, Philostratus, 
Himerius, Heliodorus and Libanius. We should, however, take into ac- 
count the hazards of excavation and survival, especially after the recent 
discovery of three works by Isocrates copied in a book made of nine tab- 
lets of acacia (P.Kellis 3.95), probably of local manufacture, in the Dakh- 
leh Oasis (former Kellis). 

Literary culture in sixth-century Egypt® shares many features with 
the one in previous centuries. Judging by the preserved texts, Homer 
was still the most popular author, although he had lost ground to the 
Bible, with the book of Psalms at the top of the list.“ According to the 
preserved fragments, Euripides, Aristophanes, Sophocles and Theocritus, 
in this order, were still copied, but they were not the only ones. Among 
the Latins, we have fragments of Cicero, Juvenal, Lucanus, Virgil and 


38 Roberts 1953; Willis 1968; Clarysse 1983, 144. 

39 Itinerant booksellers reached even Karanis in the 2 c. AD: cf. P-Petaus 30. 

40 Cf. e.g. PColon. inv. no. 1473, a letter of the 5"/6" c., in which Dionysius asks the 
monk Honorius to make a copy of a book in parchment for him. According to 
Palladius (Hist. Laus. 32, p. 96,4 Butler), the scriptorium was one of the possible 
working places for the monks in Pachomian communities. Cf. Koenen 1974. 

41 Cf. Bowersock et al. 1999, s.v. “Books” (pp. 345-7). 

42 Treu 1986, 3-4. 

43 Cf. Morgan 2003. 

44 About the definitive transformation of Greek culture under the influence of 
Christianity, cf. Liebeschuetz 2001, 239-48. 
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Latin jurists. There seems to be a parallelism between the relationship 
with Alexandria and the conservation of culture: as we move to the 
south, the list of authors is reduced to the most common ones, while in 
Fayum culture is still flourishing. 


2. Panopolis (3"-6" c.) 


Panopolis® is the Greek translation of the Egyptian Hnt-Mn (town of 
Min),*° also known as Jpw,”’ and was later called in Coptic Shmin and 
in Arabic Akhmim. Since Pharaonic times, it was the capital town of 
the ninth nome or Panopolite, although in some authors Panopolis or 
Akhmim may refer to the city or the city and its surrounding territory, 
or even the whole nome. It is not easy either to define the nome’s bound- 
aries because, though they were relatively steady there must have been 
some changes, particularly in the transition from Pharaonic to Graeco- 
Roman times.“* The nome was divided into six toparchies.” 

The town is 450 kms to the south of Cairo and c. 200 kms to the north 
of Luxor (ancient Thebes), on the Eastern bank of the Nile, and was div- 
ided at least into two administrative districts (amphoda).” NE of the city 
there are three burial areas, two of which are cliffs, known by the names 
of the nearby villages:*' al-Salamuni (c. 6 km to the north of Akhmim, 
Kuhlmann’s Friedhof “C”) and al-Hawawish (6 km to the east, Kuhl- 
mann’s Friedhof “B”). The third cemetery is in the valley close to the vil- 
lage of al-Hawawish (c. 3 km from Akhmim, Kuhlmann’s Friedhof “A’). 
In al-Salamuni there is a stone-cut temple of Min, built by Pharaoh Ay 
(1323-1319, 18'" dynasty), reformed at an unknown date and still in 
use in Graeco-Roman times. From the cemeteries we have recovered 


45 Cf. Calderini — Daris 1987, s.v. Tavéc 26A1c, pp. 42-4; Gauthier 1905, 39, 44-7. 
46 About the equivalence of Min and Pan and their relation with Perseus, already 
from Hdt. 2.91, cf. Sauneron 1983, 39-44, 89-90; Morenz 1963; Lloyd 1969. 

47 They are thought to be interchangeable names, though Kuhlmann 1983, 9-13 
considers they were originally two different settlements. 

48 The first descriptions by Gauthier 1905, 1912, 1914 should be compared with 
later ones at P Beatty Panop, xxxiii-xxxvii; McNally — Dvorzak Schrunk, 1, 18; 
CPR XVII B, 1, n. 6; Kuhlmann 1983, 4-13. On the other bank of the Nile 
was Athribis, now Sohag, where the White and Red Monasteries are. 

49 Cf. PPanop. Beatty, xxv-xxxvil. 

50 Cf. PColl. Youtie 2.71, 73; P Panop. 11 (SB XII 10978), 12 (SB XII 10979), 27 (SB 
11220). See Maps 2 and 2b (p. xi). 

51 Kuhlmann 1983, 52-3. 
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abundant funerary material,” above all mummy labels,*’ but also such an 
extraordinary fund as the Empedocles of Strasbourg.™ 

Besides Herodotus 2.91, the city is mentioned by Diodorus Siculus 
(1.18.2), Strabo (17.1.42, mentions its antiquity and the importance of tex- 
tiles and stoneworks), Pliny the Elder (NH 5.11.61), Plutarch (de Isis et 
Os. 356,14), Ptolomeus (Geog. 4.5.32) and Stephen of Byzantium 
(500.10: describes a statue of Pan). 

The wealth of sources® has its counterpart in their disparity, in- 
complete nature, often dubious provenance, uneven chronological distri- 
bution and dispersion. Thus, even if we are reasonably well informed 
about some aspects of the city life, the blanks in others are overwhelm- 
ing,° though the latest studies’’ and the editions of new documents 
(e.g. PAmmon) have expanded our knowledge. 

In the extant sources Panopolis appears as a thriving city in which 
several languages (Greek and Egyptian, transcribed first as Demotic, 
later as Coptic) and cults (traditional Egyptian and Greek religion, Chris- 
tianity) coexisted and interacted,” though the gradual christianisation of 
the area, complete in the sixth century, causes a more homogeneous 
image to appear.” 

We have limited data on Pharaonic, Ptolemaic” and Roman Akhmim 
until the reign of Commodus,” because the whole town has not been fully 


52 Depauw 2002. 

53 Cf. Chauveau 2002; Quaegebeur 1978. 

54 Martin — Primavesi 1998. It comes probably from El-Salamuni: ibid., 27-43. 

55 PAPYROLOGICAL souRCcES: P.Achm.; P.Panop.; CPR XVII B, p. 3, n. 14; Bagnall 
2002a; Chauveau 2002. Cf. Calderini — Daris 1987, s.vv. “Ilavonoaitns” and 
“Tlavdg m6A1c” and their actualizations in subsequent supplements. Translation 
of some documents in Rees 2004, 148 ff. 

EPIGRAPHIC SourcEsS: Gascou 2004; Criscuolo 2002; Bernand 1977, nos. 1-14, 
79; Bernand 1969, 114-15. 

56 E.g., did they all have dark skin like Pamprepius? Cf. Damasc. Life of Isidorus, 
fr. 178-9 Athanassiadi. 

57. Above all Egberts et al. 2002. 

58 On possible cases of artistic syncretism, cf. McNally 2002; Grossmann 2002. 

59 Egberts et al. 2002, vii-xii. 

60 Ptolemaic age: P Batav. 19 (225-31, 232-59: funerary material); BGU X (1928), 
244 a.C. (official correspondence from Oxyrhynchus); P Cair. 10331, 24 c. BC 
(Quaderni Ticinesi 16 [1987], 167s.); P.Stras. VIII 741 and 742, 24 c. BC (un- 
known provenance); SB X 10616, 1" c. BC (Demotic will). 

61 1%-2"c. AD: PGiss. 1.69, 2" c. AD (dossier of the strategus Apollonius of Her- 
moupolis); P-Ryl. 4.608 verso, 2" c. AD (letter written in Panopolis, maybe 
found at Oxyrhynchus). 
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excavated yet™ and due to the plundering the whole area has suffered.™ 
The majority of the documentary papyri now extant were preserved be- 
cause they were reused for different purposes.™ 

In the first place, we count on some administrative rolls from the end 
of the second century and the beginning of the third (PAchm. 6-9 and 
P.Bour. 41), which were cut in leaves and pasted together recto with 
recto, so that the verso sides were left free to copy Coptic biblical texts 
and a Greek homily (P-Achm. 1 + P.Bour. 3). They were published by 
Collart 1931 and they probably came from the White Monastery.” 

P.Achm. 6 (and P.Bour. 41b, which was part of the same manuscript), 
dated from the end of the second century, is a description of lots of land 
which belonged to a Claudius Polibianus, from whom they were confiscat- 
ed. Also, PAchm. 9 preserves very fragmentarily three columns of an al- 
phabetical list of tax payers. According to Bagnall,” it is a list of the vine- 
yards and orchards the residents in Panopolis owned in the nome, includ- 
ing between 300 and 450 entries. It could be compared to the land register 
preserved in P Panop. 14,° where different types of orchards appear, and 
with P. Panop. 1-10, lending contracts of orchards (298/9 to 341) following 
a common pattern.” 

P.Achm.7 and P.Bour. 41a (col. I) are a list of proposals for the mu- 
nicipal liturgies (ypagi) Snpoctwv) which the kmpoypaupateds sends to 
the strategus for the year 197.” P-Achm. 8 are copies by the same hand 
of two official letters of the year 197. A part of the first of them is tran- 
scribed in P Bour. 41a (1. 31 ff.), which gathers a series of letters on reli- 
gious matters apparently coming from the imperial procurator, identified 


62 McNally — Dvorzak Schrunk 1993, passim. 

63 Kuhlmann 1983, 50-2. 

64 Cf. Bagnall 2002a; Gascou 1989, 81-3; Turner 1977, p. 50 and n. 17. 

65 Reconstruction in Bagnall 2002a, 2; Martin — Primavesi 1998, 46. 

66 Collart 1931, 35-7; Bagnall 2002a, p. 2, n. 6. See table ibid., p. 2. After the pub- 
lication of P. Bour. by P. Collart, Wilcken 1927 included in the same ensemble ac- 
quired by Maspéro P Bour. 3 and 41 a and b. Blanchard 1991 has proved that in 
editing P Bour. 1 the Bodmer Menander was used, which makes its analysis more 
complicated. 

67 Cf. Bagnall 2002a, 9-12. 

68 Cf. Youtie — Hagedorn — Youtie 1971a, 34. 

69 Youtie — Hagedorn — Youtie 1971a, 6. Several orchards appear as well in 
PAmmon 2.50 (Deklaration von Tempelland, 299 AD). Cf. esp. nn. to I 12 
and II 1-2. 

70 We have, besides, a list of the liturgies proposed in the nome, in Bompae: 
P Heid. 2.224 = SB VI 9544, Bompae, 322 AD. 
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in P-Achm. 8 as Claudius Diognetus, in his role as [dios logos. In this case 
he is selling sacerdotal posts (iepevtikai tééetc). 

We also have CPR XVIIB (two rolls of cheirographa from 184/5 and 
217/8, with which a codex was made, though not it was not used later) and 
P.Bodm. 1.1-2, an unedited land register with references to the years 208/ 
9 and 216/7, reused to copy books 5 and 6 of the Iliad. 

The ostraka from Edfa,” six km. from Sohag, provide a counterpoint 
to the administrative archives. They include 33 “ordres de livraison” of 
eggs and hens of an dpviWotpdqoc, 8 “recus” of the same goods and 9 
“bons de sortie” from the years 221-9. There is yet another collection 
of ostraka, P Michael. 63-124 + O.PalauRib.1,” 63 pieces from the 
first half or from the middle of the third century, most of them authorisa- 
tions for the sending of goods from a property to different people. They 
probably came from the nome and not from the city.” 

As the capital of the nome, Panopolis would have been the venue for 
the BovA from Septimius Severus’ reform (end of the second century). 
We do not have documentary confirmation of it, though, until in the 
third century it hires three glass workers for the replacement of the glaz- 
ing in the therms of the gymnasium, in the praetorium (residence for the 
provincial governors when they were on a visit) and in the k@paortr/ptov, 
as well as in GAAw@v noAitiKOv Epywv (line 8).” 

Another important source of information is P Panop. Beatty,” a codex 
made by pasting together the written sides of the leaves where the official 
correspondence of Panopolis (years 298 and 300) had been collected, 
used in a property of Alopex’ sons to copy tax receipts in 339-45.” 
Skeat, editor of P Panop. Beatty, published some references from these re- 


71 Boyaval 1965 = SB X 10270. 

72 Gallazzi 1983 = SB XVI 12984. 

73 Bagnall 2002a, p. 2, n. 5. 

74 PGot.7, revised in PPanop. Beatty pp. xxxii-xxxiii. Other sources: PSI 
12.1233.1-2 (223/44 AD); PAmmon 5.2-3 (348 AD); PLips. 1.45.6, 59.5 and 
60.r.3 (371 AD). See also Bowman 1992, 500-2. 

75 P-Panop. Beatty 1 (298) contains copies of letters sent by the strategos of the Pan- 
opolite to his superiors or to local officials and employees, most of them con- 
cerning the forthcoming visit of Diocletian to Panopolis; P.Panop. Beatty 2 
(300) gathers the correspondence sent by the procurator of the Lower Thebaid, 
Aurelius Isidorus, to the strategus Apolinarius of Panopolis. See P Panop. Beatty 
xxii-xxv; Turner 1968, 139-40. 

76 Too early to have been made at the White Monastery and to have some relation 
with PAchm.: cf. Bagnall 2002a, 5. About the codex, Gascou 1989, 81-3. 
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ceipts,” in which the name Ilacvac¢ AAGaykoc occurred, a strange enough 
name to lead the editors of a group of papyri from KG6ln to suspect that he 
was the same person appearing in several of them.” The lot would include 
P.Panop. Beatty (the receipts were published as PPanop. 19), P.Panop. 
and P.Dubl. 

Through P.Panop. Beatty we know that in 298 the city had a theatre 
(1.333, 375) and a Snpdoiov doyiotipiov where the public accounting 
was dealt with, but used as well as a temporary place for detention 
(1.228, 346, 350; P.Panop. 29.8). Regarding the local ‘industries’, there 
are references to ship repairs (1 and 2 passim),” metallurgy (1.213-5, 
342-6) and textiles (2.20—6). P Panop. Beatty 1 proves that in September 
298 the Thebaid was already considered as a province governed by a prae- 
ses and divided into two procuratorships (Upper and Lower Thebaid), al- 
though we do not know since when.*° 

PPanop. Beatty 2 tells us about the presence of the army in the area: 
there were units in Apollinopolis (line 180), Ptolemais (260, 266, 285), 
Tentyra (197, 205), Syene (245), Panopolis (299), Potecoptos (161, 186, 
192), Toeto-Psinabla (27, 168), Tmoo (36), Peamu (292) and the tdétc 
of the praeses (57).*' It also helps us to understand how the annona 
worked, meeting the units’ needs, and how, due to the increase of the 
troops in the area, it became gradually heavier for cities like Panopolis.” 
Beside the usual supplies, we see that Diocletian’s visit, anticipated in 
P.Panop. Beatty 1, required calling for a series of extraordinary liturgies, 
retarded and sabotaged by the proedros of the local boule. 

Many activities were related to the presence of the army in the area. 
Thus, in two consecutive years ovens for bread had to be built in the vi- 
cinity of the theatre to meet its needs (PPanop. Beatty 1.374-6). The 
bread of the army from Panopolis appears earlier in two documents 
from Heracleopolis, but found at Oxyrhynchus, where two bakers, Aur. 
Melas and a second Aurelius, take the oath of serving in supplying with 


77 P.Panop. Beatty, viii. 

78 Cf. Hagedorn 1970, 208-9. 

79 Cf. Lewis 2001. 

80 PPanop. Beatty pp. xv-xxi; Bowman 1978, 28; 1990, p. 79, fig. 4. 

81 Bowman 1978, 30-3. Cf. Worp 1994: in the end of the 4" c. (when the Notitia 
was compiled) the troops were distributed in both banks of the Nile, with 
posts placed at regular intervals and often one facing other. 

82 Bowman 1978, 34-8. 

83 Cf. Lewis 2003. 
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bread the soldiers at Panopolis, probably in 288.4 Likewise, Oxyrhyn- 
chites Aur. Isidorus, Aur. Asclepiades and Aur. Plutinus send to the strat- 
egos of their nome a receipt acknowledging that they have sent bread to 
the troops in Panopolis as ordered and receive confirmation of it. In 
other cases it is the Panopolites who send supplies to other parts of 
Egypt: in PGot.4 Aur. Koletis reports to Panopolite administration as 
the guarantor of Psais, who is in charge of supplying sauce, fine fish pre- 
serve and fresh fish for Caracalla’s visit to Alexandria in 215-16.*° The 
supplies are not confined to victuals, as we notice reading the payments 
with vestis militaris in P.Panop. 17, 18 and 19 and P Dubl. 20 and 21, relat- 
ed to Alopex’ family.*” 

The family of Alopex, which seems to have inherited his property pro 
indiviso, is known above all through P Panop. 19, 26 tax receipts gathered 
in the codex made with P.Panop. Beatty 1 and 2. Fifteen of these® are ac- 
quittances in vestis militaris, eight ypvodc teAwvikdc, two refer to the send- 
ing of 6 papyrus rolls (yaptat g&) to the praeses. The family is referred to 
in the documents with different formulae, which makes it very complicat- 
ed to reconstruct the stemma. We do not know much about them, only 
that they paid their taxes and leased their land, but we may suppose 
that they spent part of their money in their sons’ education. 

Three letters of the year 293/4, probably addressed to the otpatnydc¢ 
of the Panopolite (the same as in PPanop. Beatty 2), are also useful to 
know better the administrative organisation in the area. They were 


84 POxy. 66.4530. Cf. P. Leit. 10 = SB VIII 10202, in which Hieracapollo and Hier- 
aphapollo protest after receiving their designation for the ktnvapyta, at the end 
of the 2™ or beginning of the 3"! c.; we know another protest about a ktnvapyta 
through P.Panop. 29-30 (332 AD). Cf. the reconstruction of the process at You- 
tie - Hagedorn — Youtie 1973, 140-2. The other known Panopolite judicial pro- 
cedure is the one Aur. Ammon (mid 4th c.) had to undertake at his brother’s 
death to defend his inheritance, which we know through PAmmon 1-2. 

85 POxy. 8.1115: the receipt is from the year 281, but the signature of the strategos 
is from 284. 

86 This document is written in the verso of an unpublished count (PGot. 113). 
P.Got. 3, 4 (a bouleutes addresses the decaprotes about a collection; the mutilat- 
ed condition of the papyrus hinders its comprehension; Sept. — Oct. 253), 7 and 
113 were bought together. Cf. Bagnall 2002a, p. 2, n. 5. 

87 PDubl. 20 (“Declaration concerning Textiles”; Panopolis, 329 AD) creates more 
difficulties; P Dubl. 21 (“Tax Receipt for the Vestis militaris”; Panopolis, 337 
AD). 

88 Cf. Youtie - Hagedorn — Youtie 1971b, 217-21. 
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reused to copy the Deuteronomy (P.Ryl. 1.1). The third letter was writ- 
ten by the prefect of Egypt Rupilius Felix. The second could be a report 
by the prefect to the catholicus or the praeses, conveying the order of cel- 
ebrating a sacrifice (fr.A 1. 3 @vew), maybe related to Diocletian’s vota de- 
cennalia or to Constantius’ victories in Gaul. 

From the beginning of the fourth century we have an incomplete in- 
ventory of the buildings in Panopolis,” which shows the town’s quite cha- 
otic aspect,”’ as well as the magistracies” and trades of its inhabitants. 
Several metalworkers and several sailors live nearby, but in general Pan- 
opolites do not concentrate in the town according to their trades.”? The 


analysis of this papyrus allows us to assess the vigour of the local textile 


‘industry’,”’ of the activities related to food supplies,’ metalwork” and 


typically urban activities,” some of them related to the building and re- 
pair of ships.” 


89 Bagnall — Rives 2000. 

90 A roll made of PGen. Inv. 108 = SB VII 9902 (ed. in Martin 1962) and P Berol. 
inv. 16365. Together they are known as P. Berl.Bork. or P.Panop.Borkowski (the 
second abbreviation is obsolete). 

91 Martin 1962, 53-8; P Berl. Bork. 14-26, 33-6. We will learn more about it when 
the Panopolite Landregister preserved in P Bodmer 1r is published by T. Derda. 
We should also add P Ammon 2.50-6, related to the land census ordered by Dio- 
cletian: cf. PAmmon 2, pp. 160-2. 

92 Cf. Martin 1962, 64; P Berl. Bork. Index IV. 

93 Cf. Martin 1962, 63. 

94 Awovdgosg ‘linen weaver’ (I 12, XI 16, XII 12, A II 21; ypappateds Awov@os IX 7), 
dwwewods ‘linen cleaner’ (XIV 24, XVI 2, [X 26]), Awéunopos ‘linen merchant’ (X 
29, XII 18; cf. PBerl.Bork., n. to X 29), yépdioc ‘weaver’ (II 1, V 18), yvagets 
‘fuller’ (V 21, IX 8, XIII 9), ipatiomadng ‘seller of clothing’ (I 2), caOnuevitns 
(III 20, VI 28, XVI 23; cf. n. to II 20). Cf. also PDubi. 31. 

95 Bakery (dptox@Ans A IL 15; aptoxdzog VIII 10, A IL 15; zAaxovvtac VI 5), olive 
oil (éa1ovpydc A III 4, 7; €AatonwmAtooa XI 25; workshops [éAatovpyetov] III 15, 
VI 16; cf. n. to III 15), wine (oivoxdanrog A III 10, A IV 18), meat (nooxo8bty¢ 
V 6, VII 6, XIII 6; cf. n. to V 6). 

96 Goldsmiths (ypvooydocg II 11, 20, V 4, 5, XII 3, 22, XIII 28, XIV 8, 11, 15, A II 
27), silversmiths (&pyvpoxdzoc I 7), bronzesmith (yaAKotbrocg IV 20, 22-3, XVI 
19-20, XVII 10), locksmith (kAedon016¢ IV 12), petadrAovpydc (mining / metal- 
lurgy XII 17; cf. n. to XII 17). 

97 Cord maker (oxyowonhdkxoc XVII 8, 12, 16), carpenters (téxtwv XIII 22, 25; cf. n. 
to XIII 25; pnyavdpiov I 22, A IV 11; cf. to I 21; also PSI 12.1233.3-4), potter 
(xepapeds I 28, TI 30), perfumers (uvpeydg XVI 2, 9, [X 26]), barbers (kovpstc 
XV 25), workers of the baths (Badavets III 33, V 2, A II 18, 19), gardeners 
(knmovpdc V 26), porters (Ovpovpdc A I 10), musicians (caAmtyxtig — ‘trumpeter’ 
A III 14; [povotkdéc XII 21]), doctors (iatpdc I 6, IX 22, XV 9), bankers (tpame- 
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At least at this moment, craftsmen and merchants (also teachers) con- 
trolled urban property, while the land in the y@pa would be owned by the 
local civil servants.” We do not know these craftmen’s level of literacy or 
if they could afford to provide their children with a lettered education and 
to what level. It is more likely that they would give them a non-lettered 
education,’ which surfaces in the papyri in apprentice contracts. In the 
latest study on this kind of contracts,'"' only P-Aberd. 59 (4"-5" c., tOv 
TLOVHAplooSv Téyvn, i.e. to learn embroidery) may come from Panopolis, 
although its provenance is doubtful. On the other hand, Ulpius Claudia- 
nus, a man of some property,’ could easily afford to give his sons a good 
literary education. 

Fourth-century Panopolites'’ made deals with each other'™ and with 
people from nearby cities: in P Oxy. 63.4360 (c. 295-325), Besas sells a 
donkey to a dealer from Oxyrhynchus; in P. Kellis. 1.30 (363), Aur. Psenp- 
noutes, from the Panopolite but resident in Aphrodito, makes a contract 
with Aur. Horus from Kellis. Also, four contracts (P Thomas 23) for trans- 
porting liquids in 338, mentioning measures attested in the oases, suggest 
a transportation from the western oases to Panopolis. 

The fifth century causes more problems for historical reconstruction, 
because we have very few papyri. Probably it is not due to drastic changes 
or crises, but to hazards of conservation and excavation.'” We only know, 


Citig 1 29, X 27), architects (unyavdptos I 15, V 7; cf. n. to I 5), advocates (vop- 
Kc II 34, XII 2). Another banker, Aur. Zoilus, is the owner of the second of the 
rolls published as CPR XVIIB (217-18), but its fragmentary condition does not 
allow us to obtain more information. On CPR XVIIB, cf. Geens 2006. On bank- 
ing in Egypt, cf. Bogaert 1994, 2000, 2001. 

98 Sailors (vavtikds XII 4, XV 29, 32, 34, XVI 5, 7, 18, 24, 29; cf. n. to XV 19), ship- 
builders (vavanyéc VII 20, XI 13, 27, 28; cf. n. to VII 20). Cf. analysis in Lewis 
2001. 

99 Cf. Lewuillon-Blume 1985, esp. 143-4. 

100 Kaster 1988, 25-6. 

101 Bergamasco 1995. 

102. Owner of an oikta peydAn (XIV 28-9) and probably also of a secretary (A I 33), 
a porter (A I 9-10), non-built lots of land (XII 26-7), and a building (V 16). Cf. 
n. to XIV 28-9. 

103. Unpublished material of this century: P Miinch. 2.34 (psalms XV and XVI of the 
Septuaginta) is written in a codex made of an unpublished administrative register 
from 302-3. 

104 Cf. PPanop. 21 (loan contract, 325), to be compared to P Lond. 3.870 and SB 
5285 (P Testa 2). 

105 Cf. Worp 1998, 217, n. 22. 
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thanks to P Grenf. 2.80 (402) and 81 (403), that the liturgical system was 
still working and that the relationships between Panopolis and Hermou- 
polis were still fluent. 

In contrast, we have many sixth-century documents, especially from 
the archive of Dioscorus of Aphrodito, where several contracts show 
the trading relations between this village and the Panopolite.'”’ It was fre- 
quent for one person to own land in several nomes (e.g. Fl. Theodorus, 
exceptor of the Thebaid, owned land in the Panopolite, the Hermoupolite 
and the Antinoopolite),'*’ but also Panopolite monasteries and churches 
appear as proprietors in Aphrodito.'” 

In the sixth-century land register of Aphrodito’” emerges a family of 
Panopolite exceptores with properties in Aphrodito: Triphiodorus and his 
sons Ioannes and Dios, father of a second Triphiodorus. They appear also 
in P.Flor. 3.281 (land lease, 517 AD) and P Strasb. inv. 1596, an unpublish- 
ed folio of P- Flor. 3.297 (tax payings from Aphrodito), with numerous 
prosopographic coincidences with the land register. 

The nome keeps producing oil!’ and the notaries of the metropolis 
carry out documented transactions.''? Purchases and sales are performed 
and of them we have an example from 599, when Aur. Arsenius sells to 
Aur. Pachimius one third of a house, of which he sells another third 


110 


106 Aur. Victor and Aur. Colluthus certify that Aur. Shenute, from Hermoupolis and 
living in Panopolis (80.10, 81.10), performed his liturgy in 402 and 403. 

107 P.Cair.Masp. 1.67095 (548), ll. 7-8; PLond. 5.1692 (555/6), a 7, b 5; P 
Lond. 5.1716.15 (570), lines 14-16. Cf. also P Cair. Masp. 2.67264. For a possible 
proof of the movement of private individuals between Panopolis and Alexandria 
in the 6"-7" c., cf. PRoss.Georg. 3.19.3. 

108 P.Cair.Masp. 3.67312, lines 56-8. Cf. Keenan 1985, 149-50. Cf. also PCair. 
Masp. 3.67327, commented in Keenan 1985, 147-9. 

109 PLond. 5.1686.8 (565): Dioscorus sells three arouras of non-irrigated land to the 
monastery of Zmin in the Panopolite. Cf. Keenan 1985, 157-61. 

110 PFreer Inv. No. 08.45 a/b, published as Gascou — MacCoull 1986 (= SB XX 
14669). Cf. IV 124, 127; V 158-9, 169-73; VI 187-8, 207-9; VIII 267-8 and 
nn. to IV 124, V 158 and V 169. Note the orthographic fluctuation between 
the classic Tpipiddpocg in PStrasb. inv. 1596r.17 and PFlor. 281.13, and Tpv- 
eiddmpoc in the land register (lines 124, 127, 158, 159, 169, 172, 187, 207). 

111 PStrass. 229.8 (502): lease contract mentioning Aurelius, oiler, from Phenebitis 
in the Panopolite. 

112 PLond. 5.1708. 167 (567): family dispute on a legacy, in which Dioscorus, author 
of the draft, may have acted as arbiter. A notary from Panopolis is mentioned 
(line 167). 
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years later.''? Monasteries already received important donations, which 
increased their wealth and power.'"4 

There were soldiers in the sixth-century town, since the corporation 
of oilers from Aphrodito received the order of suplying oil to the BovKeA- 
Adprot of Panopolis''® and Plulos, quartered in the city, was the witness of 
a purchase in Siene (P Mon. 1.16.10—11). Their violent behaviour could 
be a source of trouble.'’® 

Later, in the reign of Heraclius I and his son Constantinus I Hera- 
clius (613-41), we have information about Aur. Theodorus, a wine mer- 
chant who lived in Panopolis and signed the sale of a house in Aphrodito, 
which proves that wine was both produced and sold in Akhmim.'” From 
the same time two contracts in Greek are extant too.''® 


Judging by the inscriptions,'!’ at the beginning of the fourth century pa- 
ganism was still more popular than Christianity. It is difficult to assess 
how they related to each other, due to the lack of documentary sources 
alluding to the topic and to the ambiguity of literary sources. In the last 
years the scholars have moved from understanding that there had been 


113 PPar. 21 ter (the house is in the street of the “main church”: line 24); the second 
document is a sale contract from the Collection Jomard, published with P Par. 21 
ter because of their affinity. 

114 PCair.Masp. 3.67312.39, 57 (31% March 567): Dioscorus’ draft of the Flavius 
Theodorus’ will (PLRE IIB, 1253, s.v. “F. Theodorus 27”), exceptor in the offi- 
cium of the dux of the Thebaid, son of a scholasticus, who designates as heirs the 
monastery of the Apa Shenute (Il. 38-40), a subsidiary monastery called Apa 
Musaeus’ and his grandmother Herais. 

115 O.Lund. 30, ed. in Gascou — Worp 1990, no. 4 = SB XX 14547. Another possible 
mention of Panopolis occurs in 26.3 (O.Heerlen BL 372 = SB XX 14569). 

116 PCair.Masp. 1.67005: petition to the dux by Sophia, whose husband died leaving 
a young child and who has lost her second husband at the hands of Shenute, a 
soldier in Panopolis (ll. 15, 20). 

117 A Parisian private collection without an inventory number (Gascou 1985) + 
PMich. XIU 665; full text SB XVIII 13320. Cf. line 87 in P Mich. XIII = SB 
13320.96; initial reconstruction E-F (= SB 5-6). 

118 P Testa 2= SB 1 5285 (Darlehensvertrag, 607); P. Testa 3= SB 1 5286 (Anmietung 
eines Hauses, 606). 

119 Pacan Inscriptions: /.métriques 79; I. Louvre 29; SB V 8917; SB 1 237, 238; Ber- 
nand 1993. CHRISTIAN INscRIPTIONS: Bernand 1977, nos. 1b, 12-14; SB III 6311; 
Lefebvre, Ichrét.Eg. 237; SEG 32, 1588; SEG 43, 1128; funerary inscriptions 
(SEG 31, 1521; SEG 41, 1633; SEG 43, 1125-7, SEG 45, 2130; SB IV 
7304-5, 7316; SB VIII 10058-9; Brooklyn 31; Lefebvre, Lchrét.Eg. 238-50). 
Updated in Grossman 1999; Goehring 1999. 
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nearly a fight to the death between irreconcilable factions’”’ to a less dra- 
matic and more realistic view, without denying the hatred between the 
two sides, which would place monks and philosophers as rivals in one 
market.'”’ 

A paradigmatic example is Gesios, a fierce enemy according to She- 
nute: Frankfurter'” sees him as a pagan caught practising the usual rites 
of the country people, when he must have been a lonely and harmless 
crypto-pagan (a Christian convert who maintained his original beliefs).'”? 
It is likely that from the prohibition of pagan cults, most people had very 
little knowledge about traditional religion. 

Traditional Egyptian paganism had as main divinities in the area'™ 
the god Min’ in the eastern bank and the goddess Triphis'”° on the west- 
ern bank. Also the child-god Colanthes,'”” the goddess Aperet-set,'”* 
Horus who pleases the heart and Horus the great, lord of Letopolis 
were well known. Bompae worshipped Harudja, a deified human.'” 
Close to Atripa, on the western bank, there was a sanctuary of Asclepius, 
where the incubatio was practiced.'*” The worship of sacred animals was 
also important, judging by the cemeteries of the area.'*' In P Berl.Bork. 
six temples are mentioned: Persephone’s (A IV 12), Ammon’s (XIV 
27), the one of the Aya6dc datuwv (A II 5), Areos’ (IX 3), Hermes’ 
(VIII 5) and the one of XvobPic (XV 27). The interpretation of astral phe- 
nomena was also very important.'” 

M. Smith thinks that these beliefs and practices reached their peak in 
the first century BC and the first AD.'** From then on we have to base our 


120 Rémondon 1952; van der Vliet 1993. 

121 Rousseau 1985, 163-9. 

122 Frankfurter 1998, 77-82 

123 Emmel 2002, 99-112; Smith 2002, 245-7. 

124 Smith 2002, 241-5. About Panopolite onomastics related to the local devotions, 
cf. Quaegebeur 1978, 247-50; Bagnall 1998; Bagnall 2002a, 8-9. 

125 Helck — Westendorf 1975-86, s.v. “Min”, IV 136—40; Bernand 1977, 94-6. 

126 Cf. Helck — Westendorf 1975-86, V, s.v. “Repit”, V 236-42. In the Tptgetov 
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deductions almost exclusively on mummy labels,'** the comparative ana- 
lysis of which suggests that traditional religion stood steadier on the west- 
ern than on the eastern bank. 

Concerning Christianity in the area, hagiographic literature and Cop- 
tic-Arabic synaxaria mention several Christian figures from Panopolis or 
martyrs there.'* No bishop of Panopolis attended the Council of Nicaea 
(325),'*° though we know that in the beginning of the fourth century Ar- 
temidorus was the bishop of Panopolis and that he resigned in 346. Arius 
succeeded him'*’ and asked Pachomius to found a monastery in the dio- 
cese.'** Sabinus attended the Council of Ephesus (431) as bishop of Pan- 
opolis in the eparchy of the Thebaid.'” 

The fourth century was crucial in the transition from a polytheistic so- 
ciety to another mostly Christian. Though there have been different at- 
tempts to estimate the advance of Christianity, above all from the changes 
in the onomastics, we do not have concrete data about it.'“° We depend on 
the testimony of archive of Ammon, a member of a family of pagan 
priests, who in the middle of the century felt that their survival was men- 
aced, though they maintained their faith in a change of fortune (P 
Ammon 1.3-4, 7-15). 

Shenute’s work, with few exceptions,'*' does not make references to 
the autochthonous cults. In fact, when he mentions his oponents’ beliefs, 
these are Greek, not indigenous,'” if they are not just standard paganism. 
We do not know if that is because Shenute, regardless of his affectation of 
wisdom, did not know what happened around him, because of a deliber- 
ate distortion of his enemies’ beliefs (as in other Christian polemicists) or 
because from ancient religion only a few ideas shaped as superstitions 
were extant in the wider frame of dominant Hellenism.'” 


134 Quaegebeur 1978, 232-59. 

135 Timm 1984-92, s.v. Ahmim, I, 80-96, p. 80. 
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138 Halkin 1932, Vita Prima § 81 (p. 54), Vita Altera § 62 (p. 232). The synaxarion 
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139 Munier 1943, 16. 

140 Cf. Bagnall 1982; Wipszycka 1986; Bagnall 1987. Cf. also Bagnall 1988 (1992); 
Wipszycka 1988. 

141 He criticises the cult of animals, characteristically Egyptian: cf. Amélineau 
1909-14, I 379-83, II 408-9. 
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From early Christian times there were in the area eremitic settle- 
ments, attested by the martyrdom of the anchorites Dioscorus and Aescu- 
lapius,'“* but monasticism expanded especially with the development of 
Pachomian foundations.'* These were not the only monasteries in the 
area and several of those now extant go back to Late Antiquity.'“° Most 
conspicuous are the White Monastery'*’ and the Red Monastery.’ 

Regarding churches, the first mention is that in P Berl. Bork. (early 4" 
c.), where a building is defined (III 27) as oikta itor éxxAtotac, although 
the interpretation of the passages is awkward.’ Nevertheless, the same 
document mentions several Christian deacons (I 19, [IX 29, XI 7, XIV 
30, A IV 10). 


3. Culture and education 


To prove the intensity of cultural life in Panopolis a passage of the Life of 
Pachomius can be cited: 


[Vita Pachomii, Vita Prima § 82] ®irdcogog 8é tic tig MOAEMS TADEV sic TO 
povactipiov Sokiudoa adtodc dmotove sivat dvOpmnovc... Kai Agyet adta 
6 gidcogposg “Onpifecbe wo povayoit Kai ovvetol Kai cogda Aadobvtsc. 
"Edatag moté tic pépwv dAdAaXdVEV év TH IIévocg aimpdoKel, Ws This TOAEWS 
TO sidog mhgov Eyovons;” 

“A certain philosopher from the city came to the monastery, testing them 
[the monks] to see what sort of men they were... The philosopher said, 
“You have a good reputation as monks and as prudent men who speak wise- 
ly. Who would ever bring olives into Panopolis to sell, since the city has an 
abundance of them?’”.!"! 


This cultural flowering, revealed in the abundant literature we will study 
later, can only be explained if the city provided its inhabitants with some 
sort of training. We know that some individuals and families had spare 


144 Timm 1984-92, 81-2. See also Gascou 2004. 

145 Rousseau 1985, 163. Cf. also Goehring 1999. 

146 Cf. Coptic Encyclopedia 1, 78-80 (“Akhmim”); 5, 1654-5 (“Monasteries of the 
Middle Sa‘td”). 

147 Timm 1984-92, II 601-33 (“ad-Dér al-Abyad”); Coptic Encyclopedia 3, 761-70 
(“Dayr Anba Shiniidah”). 

148 Timm 1984-92, II 639-42 (“ad-Dér al-Ahmar”); Coptic Encyclopedia 3, 734-40 
(“Dayr Anba Bishoi”). 

149 Martin 1962, 66 does not think it is a Christian building. P Berl. Bork. , 73 consid- 
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150 Cf. PBerl.Bork. n. to 1 19, p. 69. 

151 Engl. translation: Athanassakis — Pearson 1975. 
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money they could use to give the following generation a literate educa- 
tion. I shall now turn to what type of education they could offer them, ac- 
cording to the available sources. 

This is not the place for an introduction to the history and character- 
istics of ancient Greek education, so I refer those interested to the related 
bibliography.’ However, it is advisable to take into account the specific 
features of the training at this particular time and what papyri tell us con- 
cerning education in Panopolis. Though traditionalism in educational 
matters is generally assumed for all ages,'** in the third to sixth centuries 
we can talk of changes or amplification of previous tendencies in three 
directions: increasing importance of Christianity, use of Latin and Coptic 
at school and preponderance of rhetoric.'™ 

The christianisation of Egypt, as that of the rest of the Mediterranean 
world, involved the development of a Christian attitude towards pagan 
Hellenic culture. Three elements were combined in this respect: a theo- 
retical condemnation of Hellenism, the impossibility of eluding it and 
the exploitation (masked or not) of its resources to defend and illustrate 
the Christian faith.’° Classical paideia stood, among other reasons be- 
cause the Christians could not propound an alternative training, but the 
Fathers defend it as a preparation for the authentic paideia provided by 
the Christian faith.’"° In the extant school texts we perceive the impact 
of Christianity in Egypt in the increasing presence of biblical passages 
in copy and study exercises. 

On the use of Coptic at school, Egyptian-speaking youths began their 
training copying individual letters, then the alphabet, after that syllables, 
lists of words, formulae (esp. those common in letters) and short edifying 
texts. They also copied lists of numbers, multiplication tables, arithmetic 
rules, exercises and problems. The difference with respect to the educa- 
tion in Greek was that Coptic students always copied religious texts 
and no emphasis was made on grammar, but on epistolary clichés. Be- 
sides, it was often expected that they would learn Greek. This explains 
why we find lists of Greek words with their Coptic equivalents, sententiae 


152 Classical studies: Marrou 1956, 1972. Later publications: Clarke 1971; Bonner 
1977; Kaster 1988; Cribiore 1996; Cameron 1998; Morgan 1998; Legras 1999; 
Browning 2000; Cribiore 2001a; Too 2001; Watts 2006; Cribiore 2007a; Morgan 
2007; Fernandez Delgado et al. 2007; Derda et al. 2007. 

153 Cf. Cribiore 2001a, 8; Marrou 1972, 128. 

154 Cf. Fournet 1999, 685-7. On changes and continuity, cf. Cribiore 2007b. 

155 Cf. Dorival 2000, 419; Watts 2006, 15-23. 
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by Menander with interlinear Coptic translations and short texts from the 
Scriptures in both languages.'*’ 

As a proof of the interaction of Coptic Christianity and classical for- 
mation in the area we can quote the first known Coptic biblical text: a 
bilingual tablet found in Thebes, containing eight verses of Psalm 46 in 
Achmimic, together with a Greek paraphrase of the first lines of the 
Iliad and several exercises.'** There was also a Christian education in 
Greek, which seems to have increasingly used the Septuaginta and the 
New Testament as materials for training. 

The Rule of saint Pachomius states that illiterate monks should be 
given twenty psalms to be learnt by heart under the supervision of an 
older monk who would examine them three times a day. After this, 
they should learn the letters, syllables, verbs and nouns, i.e., the matters 
taught by the first teacher.’ 

The adaptation of the Greek alphabet for writing Egyptian caused the 
appearance of a new form of Christian literature. The influence of 
Greek literature on the Coptic was unambiguous, since, above all in the 
first period, it consisted of translations from the Greek, of the Bible, 
apocryphal texts, and patristic and homiletic literature.'*' The use of Cop- 
tic expanded only after 330, though it was to remain confined to very spe- 
cific limits: theological texts and personal correspondence of Christians 
(in partircular in monastic circles). It was not used in legal documents 
until the sixth century.’ 

Studying Latin'® had an eminently practical function: it was the lan- 
guage of the army, the administration and the law, which made it indis- 
pensable for the three careers, but it was also the language of the ciuitas 
Romana and this added an element of status. Also, monastic communities 


157 Cf. Hasitzka 1990, 15-16, 74-5, 118, 146, 151, 201, 213-14, 231; Cribiore 1999. 

158 Crum 1934-7. Cf. Smith 1998, 722. 
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160 General outlines of Coptic literature in Smith 1998; Orlandi 1998. 
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(ancient Kellis), in the Dakhleh Oasis: Gardner 1995. In 1929 some Manichaean 
codices written in subachmimic Coptic had been found in Medinet Madi, close to 
Fayum: Giversen 1986-8. 

162 Bagnall 1993, 240-1. 

163 Cavenaile 1987; Rochette 1997, 177-210. 
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usually counted among their members with Latin speakers, which implied 
that they had Latin texts.'“ 

At least the towns with more resources offered the means for a de- 
cent training in the Latin language and literature, as shown by our infor- 
mation about Claudian, Severus of Sozopolis and Proclus,'® but also by 
the Latin papyri preserved:'® from the humble bilingual Aesopic fable 
of the swallow (P. Mich. 7.457 [inv. 5604b‘] + P Yale inv. 1158"), to Cicero 
(MP? 2918-24), Virgil (MP* 2935-52) and Sallust (MP* 2929-33), but 
also Juvenal (MP* 2925), Livy (MP* 2926-7), Lucan (MP? 2928) and Ter- 
ence (MP* 2933.1—2934).'°’ We cannot fail to mention the elegy of Cor- 
nelius Galus, the Latin poet of the first century BC and prefect of 
Egypt, found in Quasr Ibrim (Primis, Egyptian Nubia) in 1978.'° That 
Galus’ poetry reached Nubia so early (1* c. BC/1* c. AD) clearly proves 
the romanising role of the army and that the hazards of conservation of 
the papyri hinder our knowledge of high-brow culture. 

The study of the Latin language and literature during the educational 
process of Egyptian youths exerted some influence on their later compo- 
sitions in Greek, as can be seen for instance in the Vergilian coinage of 
P.Bon. 4 “Catabasi Orphica” (2"*/3™ c. AD)'® and in 26.1 Hesiod inspired 
by the Muses (P Oxy. 50.3537r).'” It also gave rise to the Alcestis Barcin- 
onensis, the author of which (probably Egyptian)'”' can produce reason- 
ably innovative poetry of a certain quality.'” Regarding rhetoric, it per- 
vaded culture and it is the most important educational element.’ There- 
fore it is not strange that we perceive so easily its influence on civil and 
ecclesiastic documentation, epistolography and all literary forms, poetry 
included. 

Another possible development could be an increase in the interven- 
tion of the State in educational matters, which would initiate a process 


164 Cf. the analysis in Cavenaile 1987, 105-10. 
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of centralisation.’ Actually in most cases schools and teachers were self- 
sufficient and if they benefited of a public salary it was usually provided 
by town councils,'” except for very sporadic acts of euergesia. It was only 
the State’s tendency to regulate municipal educational policy which was 
on the increase.'” 

Taking all this into account, let us now analyse the different elements 
necessary for the flourishing in Panopolis of the cultural life that pro- 
duced Triphiodorus, Nonnus and Pamprepius, mainly teachers and liter- 
ary texts. 


3.1. Educational infrastructure 
Teachers 


In Panopolis we find the following references to teachers: 


— P.Berl.Bork. (298 p.q.) mentions among the landowners three 515doKa- 
ot: (primary teachers) Cabrias (I 18),'’ Theon (XII 34)'”8 and Eutych- 
es (A II 2; A II 14).'” 

— Paniscos, a Sisdo0KaAoc, Tamuthes’ father, appears on a mummy label, 
dated from the 19" of April 256.'*° Judging by his name, Paniscos 
came from Panopolis or its surrounding districts, or was at least related 
to the area in some way. 

— We know a Theodosius ypappatixds from a stele in the Cairo Musem 
no. 8361, for which Lefebvre proposed Akhmim as origin.'*' 

— Triphiodorus was, according to the Suda (T 1111 Adler), ypappaticds 
Kal mouths émOv. 
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— Panopolite-born Pamprepius (440-84) became a public ypappatikds in 
Athens.'*” 

— The family of the two Horapollos came from Phoenebitis, a little village 
in the Panopolite.'* Horapollon was a grammatikos, Asclepiades a 
grammatikos and/or philosopher, Heraiscus a philosopher and FI. Hor- 
apollon a grammatikos and philosopher.'™* None of them seems to have 
worked as such in the nome. 

— Musaeus, author of Hero and Leander, is said to have been a ypaypa- 
tikéc in three manuscripts of his work from the fourteenth century, 
but not in the oldest, which renders this information as doubtful.!® 

— P.Berl.Bork.: two prtopec, Theodotos (II 4) and Theon (A I 2-3; not to 
be confused with the didaskalos in XII 34). 

— P.Lond. 5.1716.15 (570): among the witnesses of a loan signed by Dio- 
scorus there appears (lines 14-16) a Fl. Antoninos rhetor. 


Traditionally in studies on the school in the ancient world three levels of 
teaching and their respective teachers have been distinguished:'*° 


— Primary, with the ypappatiotis (or ypappatodiddoKakosg or d1déoKa- 
roc'®’ or yapa1sisdoKaroc), dedicated to the rudiments of reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic. 

— Secondary, with the ypapmatikds (or miAddroyos or KpitiKdc), where the 
student received the training on language and literature, especially po- 
etry. 

— Higher, with the cogtotie or pytop, i.e. the school of rhetoric.'” 


It has always been acknowledged that the limits separating them were 
blurred, depending on the period, place and professionals. It was not in- 
frequent that the same person was in charge of the two first levels. The 
third one, on the contrary, was perfectly defined as a separate entity. 
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Since our sources frequently present the ypaypaticds (or a similar 
term) as first teacher, it has been suggested that the first two levels 
were at the same rank, but had a different social function: of the 
three schools run in Rome in the first century AD, the /udus litterarius 
would give basic training to less favoured strata, while the other two 
(schola grammatici, schola rhetoris) would teach young aristocrats, who 
had learnt the rudiments of writing and reading at home or from the 
grammarian. 

What we know is that ancient schools were not always organised in 
three levels and that there were social differences at school in the cities 
with a high educational demand. Nevertheless, we can not talk about 
one single system, because there was no system at all, but local services 
to meet local needs, even taking into account imperial initiatives to favour 
education.'”! If in Egypt there were two parallel systems, they would have 
existed only in highly populated towns.'”” 

Thus there existed teachers of all the levels related to Panopolis from 
the third to the sixth centuries. Nevertheless, only for the 518doKadot Ca- 
brias, Theon and Eutyches and the rhetors Theodotus and Theon do we 
have some certainty that they lived there (nothing about their teaching). 
The adscription of Paniscos to Panopolis is due to onomastic reasons. 
Theodosius’ link is not secure either. Triphiodorus is considered a Pano- 
polite because of his name, but nothing proves that he taught there. Pam- 
prepius, though born in Panopolis, developed his career as a teacher, pol- 
itician and diplomat on an international scale, far away from his home- 
town. The Horapollos had their properties in Phenebitis, but spent their 
active life in the big cities of the empire. The Fl. Antoninus in Dioscorus’ 
documentation is only said to come from Panopolis, which does not nec- 
essarily imply that he was a rhetor there. 

In any case, the fact that they were all related to Panopolis implies 
that in the city there were enough students to maintain those who offered 
not only the basic training, but also the possibility of expanding it.'” 
Those we now know as poets would stand out, but some authors of verses 
preserved in papyri and some of whom we only know by name would per- 
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haps be among them too. Their number proves the educational continuity 
not only in Panopolis, but in Upper Egypt in general, as Panopolis is not 
an exceptional case: from Hermoupolis we know the grammarians Aur- 
elius Theodorus (4" c.), Heraclammon (4'"-5" c.), Fl. Her[... (5" c.), Fl. 
Pitiodorus (5" c.), another whose name is unknown (5" c.), Hieronimus 
of Elusa (maybe rhetor, active in Hermoupolis, 5'"-6" c.).'"* Even if the 
yopa offered more or less solid basic training, the important learning cen- 
tres (Alexandria, but also Constantinople, Athens, Beryto) kept attract- 
ing well-off students for their better reputation and broader educational 
range.’ 

There is also a double question: where and how did Panopolite teach- 
ers prepare for their job'”° and what could they offer their pupils? Indeed, 
the quality of the teaching they offered had an immediate impact on the 
quality of the culture of those who could not afford to continue their stud- 
ies away from their hometown. It surely depended as well on the resour- 
ces of the future teacher,!” but this is not at all certain. Neither have we 
evidence that there was at any time in this period a teacher subsidised 
with imperial or municipal or funds.'”8 

It is noteworthy that all teachers here mentioned are men. This would 
have been the usual situation, though the odd name of a women teacher is 
also known.'” It should also be remembered that Panopolite teachers ap- 
pearing in documentary sources do not appear in their professional prac- 
tice, but in their daily life and we know the rest from their political (Pam- 
prepius), religious-philosophical (the Horapollos) or literary activities 
(Triphiodorus). 

Their social status went up with their knowledge.” Thus, the ypapua- 
tiotat enjoyed little social esteem, while the rhetors were highly respected 
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and could be promoted if they used their expertise in a diplomatic career 
or simply in imperial burocracy. In general the ypappatikot™” seem to 
have come from respectable backgrounds, but within the mediocritas. 
From the fourth century some held the rank of de Aapapdtatog / clarissi- 
mus and the denomination Flavius: in the fourth century these titles were 
due to merits other than teaching and from the fifth century on the usual 
title for a grammatikos seems to be Flavius,’” although this designation 
seems to have lost importance. 

Their economic status seems to have been similar to their social 
standing. Diocletian’s Price Edict (301) sets a considerably lower salary 
for the magister institutor litterarum as compared with the grammaticus 
and the rhetor.*’ Something similar happens in the Digesta, where the 
teachers of the first level (50.4.11.4, 50.5.2.8) are denied the tax exemp- 
tion given to the grammaticus. It also differentiates rhetores, grammatici 
and geometrae, i.e. praeceptores studiorum liberalium (§§ 1, 4, 6, 8). 

Contrary to the financial straits of the ypappatiotat, the ypappaticot 
led a comfortable life, judging by the sources.” Apparently their pupils’ 
payments could be supplemented by family properties, as happened in the 
case of the Horapollos and the grammarians and rhetors appearing in P. 
Berl.Bork. The absence of clear conclusions in this respect prevents us 
from establishing the concrete social and financial position of those of 
whom we do not have the personal information (e.g. Triphiodorus). Nei- 
ther can we deduce how their position might have influenced their liter- 
ary production. 


Literary texts in use 


The largest library*” known so far in Panopolis is the one composed of 
nearly all the PBodm., plus papyri from Barcelona, K6ln, the Chester 
Beatty Library, the P Robinson at Duke University and others, forming 
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a large ensemble in Greek, Latin and Coptic, discovered and dispersed in 
the 1950s. The extant collection”” comprises:*” 


— Frags. of the Iliad (P.Bodm. 48), frags. of the Odyssey (P.Bodm. 49), 
frags. of Od. 3-4 (P.Colon. inv. 902 = P.Kéin 40). 

— Thucydides (P Bodm. 27): copied at the end of the three bifolios con- 
taining Susanna and Daniel (P.Bodm. 45-6), chancellery writing, 3"- 
APG, 

-— A satirical drama on the confrontation of Heracles and Atlas 
(P.Bodm. 28): “monumental handwriting” (2™ c. AD), wide spacing, re- 
vised text, marginal notes, marks the appearances of the characters, 60 
lines with not even one sigma (lipogram). Its editor thinks that it may 
come from the binding of another codex. 

— Menander (MP? 1298)” including Samia with a final title, Dyskolos 
with a hypothesis by Aristophanes of Byzance and a title, Aspis 1- 
146, 149-400, 405-544: papyrus codex, experienced hand trying to 
make the most of the available space (cf. V. Martin, PBodm. 4, pp. 
8-9), copied with little care, many mistakes, sometimes corrected. 

— Ach. Tat. Leucippe and Cleitophon 3:*"° beginning of the 3" c., presents 
almost continuously 3.17—25; informal hand; revised text, we do not 
know if by the same scribe. 


206 Cf. Martin — Primavesi 1998, 47 ; Kasser 1991, 49: “There are some reasons for 
thinking that the Bodmer papyri were discovered some years after the end of 
World War I, in Upper Egypt”. 

207 Nothing proves that the whole library has been preserved: some folios may have 
disappeared or have been destroyed when the library fell into disuse or when 
they were discovered. Cf. Kasser 1991, 48. 

208 Cf. the inventory by Robinson 1990, 375-8, centred in the PBodm. (except 17 
and 48—50, probably bought aside). Robinson makes an inventory of the archive 
copies of the letters by the first abbots of the Pachomian monasteries, purchased 
at the same time as the rest of this library, but probably from Faww Qibl, 5 km. 
from Nag Hammadi: cf. Robinson 1990, 377-8. Cf. as well the inventory by 
Kasser 1991, who excludes 1, 17, 28, 39, 42—4, 47. The ensemble includes docu- 
mentary texts: two rolls of tax receipts from Panopolis, years 339-47 (P. Youtie 
II), forming a codex where the correspondence of the strategos of the nome in 
the years 298-300 is collected (P Panop. Beatty). 

209 [PBodm. 25 + P.Barcin. 45] + P.Bodm. 4 + [PBodm. 26 + P.K6ln 1.3 = P.-Kéin 
8.331 + P Robinson 38]. P. Bodm. 4 dates the codex from the 3™ c. AD; Cavallo — 
Maehler 1987, first half of the 4" c. Cf. the description of the codex and its con- 
tents in PBodm. 25, pp. 7-25. About the hypothesis by Aristophanes, cf. van 
Rossum-Steenbeek 1998, no. 27. 

210 PColon.inv. 901 + P.Duke 772. Cf. Laplace 1993. 
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— Greek ethnographic or philosophical treatise (P Rob. inv. 37 + P.Colon. 
inv. 903), unpublished. 

— Cic. Ad Catilinam:*"' first half of the 4" c.?, hand not used to copying 
Latin. At the end of Catilinaria 2 there is a profusely decorated tabula 
ansata containing the expression Filiciter / Dorotheo and in the lower 
border Utere felix / Dorotheo. 

— Alcestis Barcinonensis (P.Barcin. inv. 158—161a):°" 122 Latin hexa- 
meters on the theme of Alcestis, who sacrifices her life to save her hus- 
band Admetus. 

— Old Testament (in the order of the Bible): Gn. 1-4 (P Bodm. 3, Bohai- 
ric, 4 c.); Exodus 1-15 (P Bodm. 16, Bohairic, 5'"-6" c.); Deuteronomy 
1-10 (PBodm. 18, Sahidic, 4" c.); Joshua 1-11 and 21-4 (PBodm. 21 
+ Chester Beatty ac. 1389, Sahidic, 5" c.), Tobit 14-15 (PBodm. 21 + 
Chester Beatty ac. 1389, Sahidic, 5" c.); 2 Macc. + Jonah (Crosby- 
Schgyen Codex, Sahidic, 4™ c.); Psalms 17-118, with lacunae 
(P.Bodm. 24, Greek, 3-4" c.); Psalms 33-4 (PBodm. 9, Greek, 3"*- 
4" ¢.); Psalms 72-88 (P Beatty 13, Greek, 4"" c.); Psalms (P. Beatty 14, 
Greek, 4" c.); Psalms 76-7 (P Yale inv. 1779, sahidic); Proverbs 1-21 
(PBodm. 6, Paleotheban, 3"-4"" c.); Song of Solomon 1-8 
(P.Bodm. 40, Sahidic, 5" c.); Jeremiah 40-52 + Baruch 1-5 + Lamen- 
tations (PBodm. 22 + Mississippi Coptic Codex 2, Sahidic, 4" c.); 
Isaiah 47-66 (PBodm. 23, Sahidic, 4" c.); Susanna (PBodm. 45, 
Greek, Theodotion’s version, 3-4" c.) + Daniel 1-20 (PBodm. 46, 
Greek, Theodotion’s version, 3"-4" c.); Daniel (P Bodm. 44, Bohairic); 
Song of Songs (P.Bodm. 40, Sahidic). 

— Apocrypha of the Old Testament: Eleventh Ode of Solomon 
(P.Bodm. 40, Sahidic, 3"'-4" c.), Epistle of Jeremy (P Bodm. 22 + Mis- 
sissippi Coptic Codex 2, Sahidic, 4" c.), Apocalypse of Elijah (P Chester 
Beatty 2018, Sahidic), Book of Jannes and Jambres (P Beatty 16). 

— New Testament: Matthew 14-28 (PBodm. 19, Sahidic, 4""-5" c.); Mat- 
thew (P Bodm. 50); Luke 3-24 (P.Bodm. 14, Greek, 3c.) + John 1-15 
(P.Bodm. 15, Greek, 3" c.); Luke+John+Mark (P Palau Ribes 181-3, 
Sahidic papyrus codex); John 1-21 (PBodm.2 + P.Kéin 5.214, 
Greek, 2""-3" c.); John 1-21 (PBodm. 3, Bohairic, 4" c.); John 10- 
13 (Chester Beatty ac. 1390, Subachmimic); Epistle to the Romans 


211 PBarc. inv. 126-150a (Roca-Puig 1977) + P. Duke inv. L1 (Willis 1963). On the 
tabula ansata, cf. Crisci 2004, 131. 
212 Marcovich 1988, 1997. 
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(P.Bodm. 19, Sahidic, 4"°-5" c.), 2 Corinthians (P. Bodm. 42, Coptic); 
1-2 Peter (PBodm. 8, Greek, 3"'-4" c.), 1 Peter (Mississippi Coptic 
Codex 1 [Crosby Codex], Sahidic, 4" c.); Epistle of Jude (P Bodm. 7, 
Greek, 3-4" c.). 

— Apocrypha of the New Testament: Nativity of Mary or Apocalypse of 
James or Protevangelion of James (P Bodm. 5, Greek, 3"'-4" c.), Apoc- 
ryphal epistles of Paul to the Corinthians (P Bodm. 10, Greek, 3-4" c.), 
Acts of Paul (PBodm. 41, Sahidic, 4 c.), Coptic Apocryphon 
(P.Bodm. 43). 

— Homiletics: Homily on Easter by Melito of Sardes (P Bodm. 13, Greek, 
3"_4"" c.); Homily on Easter by Melito of Sardes (Mississippi Coptic 
Codex 1, Sahidic, 4" c.); Apology of Phileas, bishop of Tmuis 
(PBodm. 20 + frag. Chester Beatty ac. 2555, Greek, 3-4" c.). 

— Liturgy: fragment of a liturgical hymn (P Bodm. 12, Greek, 3"'-4" c.); 
liturgical hymn (Mississippi Coptic Codex 1 [Crosby Codex], Sahidic, 
4" ¢,), Psalmus responsorius (P.Barcin. inv. 150b-154a, Latin, 4'" c.),?"* 
Greek Eucologius (P.Barcin. inv. 154b-157b).”" 

— Christian poetry: Codex Visionum (P.Bodm. 29-37, Greek). 

— Moral exhortations: P Bodm. 47. 

— School texts: Greek mathematic exercises (Chester Beatty ac. 1390); 
Greek grammar + Graeco-Latin lexicon of Rom. + 2 Cor. + Gal. + 
Eph. (Chester Beatty ac. 1499);”"° scholia of Odyssey 1 (P.Rob. inv. 32 
+ P.Colon. inv. 906);""" a cahier d’écolier (P.Bouriant 1) and a livre du 
maitre from the Chester Beatty Library.”'* 


Several contradictory hypotheses have been proposed about their prove- 


nance,” mainly if they came from a monastic library in the area of Pan- 


213 Robinson adds Luke + John + Mark (P. Palau Ribes 181-3, Sahidic). 

214 Roca-Puig 1965. 

215 Roca-Puig 1994. There are four liturgical prayers (154b-5a Anaphora or Euchar- 
istic Prayer; 155b.1-18 Thanksgiving after communion; 155b.19-26-156a.1-—5 
Laying-on of hands on the sick; 156a.6-b.3 Exorcism of the oil for the sick) 
and an alphabetic acrostic hymn (157ab). 

216 Wouters 1988. 

217 Henrichs 1971b, 1-3, no. 8. 

218 Clarysse — Wouters 1970. Included in this ensemble by Blanchard 1991. 

219 Blanchard 1991, 213-14, n. 11 revises all the hypotheses, 100 km around Akh- 
mim, to the north (close to Assiut) or to the south (close to Nag Hammadi, 
close to Dishna, in Abu Mana, not far away from the monastery of Pabau). 
Cf. PBodm. 38, p. 11. 
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opolis or from another place,” or from a Christian secondary school from 
Panopolis itself.*”! In favour of Panopolis we can say that the rolls of the 
Iliad at P-Bodm. 1 (3"-4" c.) are copied on the reverse of a register of 
landed property in the Panopolite (208/9).”” 

Defining the use of this library has been a far more arduous task. The 
possibility of a school context was considered since the first editions of 
papyri from the collection” and revived with the edition of PBodm. 29 
by R. Kasser and G. Cavallo.” In P Bodm. 38, Kasser modified the ar- 
rangement of the folios’ and J. van Haelst argued that the whole lot 
came from a ‘secondary’ school from Panopolis.”° This codex would 
have been copied in the latter half of the fifth century by six students 
as a booklet for internal use.”’ This thesis would be supported by the 
fact that the Shepherd had a catechetical use** and was backed by Blan- 
chard 1991 when he included in the ensemble of the library two cahiers 
d’écolier, whose ancient editors would have used the Bodmer Menander 
and would probably had access to a second triad (Phasma, Heros and Epi- 
trepontes). 

Nevertheless, the edition of the final poems of the codex 
(P.Bodm. 30-7) did not back this proposal and the editors reconstructed 
as addressees of the codex a pre-Nicaean community of “righteous” men, 


220 Turner 1968, 51-3, 201 (sceptical about the possible origin in a village close to 
Nag Hammadi); Robinson 1990: from the archives of the Pachomian order, at 
the monastery of Pbou; contra R. Kasser, in P.Bodm. 38, p. 106; Giliam 1978 
(also Cavenaile 1987, 103): monastic library from the surrounding area of Pan- 
opolis. Kasser 1988 collects two contradictory testimonies: the antique dealer 
who negotiated its sale to M. Bodmer said in his deathbed that they came 
from Ed-Debba, 5 km. from Nag Hammadi; M. Bodmer’s secretary, on the con- 
trary, claimed that they came from Mina or Minia, in the outskirts of Assiut and 
that the provenance cited by the antique dealer applied only to P Bodm. 17, from 
a different lot. 

221 Blanchard 1991, 220, n. 24; Stramaglia 1996, 133-5. 

222 Cf. PBodm.1, pp. 21-2. Robinson 1990, 377 (no. 32) adds P.Panop. 19 and 
P.Panop. Beatty. 

223 Cf. PBodm. 4, pp. 9-10. 

224 P.Bodm. 29, pp. 111, 117. 

225 Cf. the resulting reconstruction in P Bodm. 29, p. 107; two folios (XII and XTII) 
seem to be lost. 

226 PBodm. 38, pp. 105 (n. 5), 108 (n. 10), 118-19, 124. 

227 Like two others in the same ensemble: the one containing Susanna, Daniel and 
the beginning of Thuc. 6 and the miscellaneous codex from Barcelona (P Bar- 
cin. 126-81). Cf. Roca-Puig 1977, xviii. 

228 Cf. Euseb. Historia ecclesiastica 3.3.6; P Bodm. 38, p. 26. 
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learned enough to appreciate these poems.”” The codex appears to be a 
coherent selection of Christian poetry, in the atmosphere of the post-Tet- 
rarchical Christian renovatio of genres,” and its copy would have been 
the result of the collaboration of several persons of different ages.”*! 

Codicological analysis also points in this direction. Although the mis- 
cellaneous codex may have had its distant origin in the livre d’écolier,” 
the comparison with contemporary codices also made of poor-quality ma- 
terials, written by several non-professional hands and containing different 
Christian texts,** suggests that a religious community produced it to meet 
its own needs. 

To gather such a library a considerable effort was needed and the ex- 
tant books, in number and thematic, go beyond the basic needs of the 
community. We should nevertheless remember what we know about the 
presence of books in Egyptian monasteries, for which they were a 
source of income.** In fact, a calligrapher was one of the jobs established 
for the monks, sometimes in weekly shifts,”*° which would explain the di- 
versity of hands. 

We have more information about libraries in the Pachomian monas- 
teries of the area. The White Monastery, founded in the middle of the 
fourth century, must have had a library from the beginning and it soon 
worked as a copying centre. Abbott Shenute turned it into a centre of 
Coptic literary culture and undertook the translation of Greek patristic 
texts.” It is supposed that he had the Greek originals and maintained 


229 Cf. PBodm. 30-7, pp. 22-3 (it would have been copied in the first quarter of the 
5" ¢,), 70-6; also Agosti 2002a, 76-87. 

230 Agosti 2001a. 

231 On the contrary, cf. Haines-Eitzen 2000, 96-104, an analysis of P Bodm. 5+10- 
12+7-9+13-+20 as the result of the collaboration of several hands. 

232 Cf. Crisci 2004, 111-12. 

233 Cf. Crisci 2004, 112-44: PHamb. bil. 1, P Bodm. 5+7-13+20, P.Beatty 12 + 
P.Mich.inv. 5333, the miscellaneous Barcinonenses, Crosby-Schgyen MS 193, co- 
dices of Nag Hammadi, PSI 1.6-7. 

234 Cf. Gamble 1995, 141, 170 ff.; Scholten 1988. 

235 Cf. e.g. Palladius, Lausiac History, § 38.10. 

236 Cf. Palladius, Lausiac History, § 32.12 on the different jobs of the monks in the 
Pachomian monastery of Tabennesi, among which éAA0¢ KadAtypagetov; Callini- 
cus, Life of Hypatios, § 42.4—6: Et note yap <det> Kfixov yewpyfioat t} drérouc 
okdyoat } GAAO tt xotfioat éxtrovov, ot éxitidSeio1 TO Epyw Eig todto tetaypévor 
siow ot 5é Aotol tptywa épydCovta. "Eott pév && adtdHv 6 usv KaAAtypdqos, 5 
88 AvTNG Kal PdrtNg;, GAO doTIGptOG... Oi mavtEs 5é EBSopdSac¢ TOLObVTES GAAN- 
Aoig tiv danpEctav dnodiddaow. 

237 Orlandi 2002. On Shenute’s literary corpus cf. Emmel 2004. 
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Greek training, for which Greek books would be needed.”* Taking into 
account how elementary Coptic education was, training in Greek litera- 
ture and rhetoric, with their respective texts, would have been the only 
one available for advanced students. 

It seems that from this monastery’s library came PAchm. and 
P.Bour.3 and 41a and b, now in the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris. 
Among the P.Achm. we are interested in a group of small detached leaves 
(P.Achm. 3-5), coming from codices, reduced to one size and pasted to- 
gether to be used as the binding for another codex, in the White Monas- 
tery according to Collart.**? As we do not know much about the pagan 
funds of the library we cannot prove that they came from the monastery. 
Another option is that they came from Panopolis, as did the old admin- 
istrative rolls, which would give us more information about the works 
some Panopolite had access to. 

Probably at least some of the numerous monasteries of the area kept 
libraries for internal use, though we do not have information about them, 
and local churches would own some books too, judging by inventories 
from other places.“ Also other forms of Christianity would have pro- 
duced and preserved their own literature. The nearest library is that of 
Nag Hammadi:™' a group of thirteen codices in Sahidic and Subachmimic 
Coptic, from the middle of the fourth century, which were discovered in 
1945 in Gebel el-Tarif, close to Nag Hammadi. They comprise 52 treatises, 
translations of Greek originals, which show a significant contribution of 
the Greek school. 

It is to be expected that members of Panopolite élite had books at 
home besides the texts they had copied at school, i.e. some kind of pri- 
vate libraries, which would give them a means of standing out as 
élite.” But libraries cause problems from their very name,’ we have 


238 Orlandi 2002, 224. 

239 P.Achm., p. 27; cf. Guichard Romero 2005, 190-1. 

240 Cf. Otranto 2000, 123-44. 

241 Robinson 2000. For a summary of the possible relationship of this library to the 
Pachomian monastery of Pbou, cf. Gamble 1995, 171-2. Cf. also Crisci 2004, 
137-8. 

242 Cf. Bertelli 1998, 41. 

243 BiBdA10OyKr appears often in documentary papyri, nearly always meaning “re- 
cord office” or “archive depository”. Cf. Turner 1968, 76 (and nn. 5 and 37 in 
ch. VI), 134, 136. 
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very little direct information about them, and it is really difficult to assign 
extant literary papyri to institutions or individuals.” 

Even when literary texts are found among the documents of some in- 
dividual or family, their survival is not accidental. They are often those 
their owner needed to have at hand (models for letter writing or conjuga- 
tion tables) and to which he felt personally attached, not necessarily the 
most interesting ones from a literary point of view. It would be a mistake 
to conclude after the scarcity of literary texts in their archives that they 
were not interested in literature.” 

In Panopolis we only know of one person who owned books, Ammon, 
and we have only fragments of a codex of the Odyssey.” Nevertheless, 
PAmmon 1.3 (Ammon’s letter to his mother) and 1.7-15 and 2.27-49 
(drafts of legal documents) are physical proofs of a training which needed 
books and both his brother Harpocration and his nephew Apollon made a 
career in literature. Although we lack confirmation of it, probably other 
upper-class families also had some books among their possessions: we 
may think of the signers of P Oxy. 27.2476 (on which cf. infra) or of the 
family of the Horapollos. 

We cannot reconstruct the level of their literary interests, but we may 
establish a comparison with Dioscorus of Aphrodito’s library,’ mutatis 
mutandis because of temporal and spatial distance. From him we have 
a full copy of the Iliad*** and a whole codex with the Scholia Minora to 
the Iliad, a codex of Menander,”” remains of another codex of comedies 
which included, among others, the Demoi by Eupolis,””’ a brief biography 
of Isocrates™! and a poem about the panhellenic games (AP 9.357, P.-Cair. 
Masp. 2.67188.6—10). Regarding paraliterary texts, he had a little codex 
made of useless documents he used as an exercise book for Greek conju- 


244 Turner 1952, 89. We also have lists of books preserved on papyrus: cf. Otranto 
2000, 63-119. 

245 Cf. Clarysse 1983, 60-1; Turner 1968, 77-8; Bagnall 1993, 102. 

246 PAmmon 1.2, 2.26. 

247 Clarysse 1983, 56—7; Fournet 1999. 

248 P.Cair.Masp 2.67172-—4, codex with accents added by a second hand. 

249 MP? 1301: manuscript form the 4"-5" c. which was more than a century old when 
it reached Dioscorus. It appeared covering the vessel where the archive was pre- 
served. It contains parts of Heros, Epitrepontes, Samia, Perikeiromene, Fabula in- 
certa. 

250 MP® 375. Fournet 1999, 670 (esp. n. 3), differentiates this codex from the previ- 
ous one; contra Gagos — van Minnen 1994, 20. 

251 P.Cair.Masp. 2.67175 = MP* 2080. According to Fournet 1999, 670, n. 4 this 
manuscript was copied by Dioscorus himself. 
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gations’ and, written by himself, a Greek-Coptic glossary, a metrological 
table also in his own hand, a phylactery against evil spirits, a medical pre- 
scription and an anthology of four texts (P.Cair. Masp. 3.67295: a petition 
by philosopher Horapollon, two letters and an illegible document) he 
would have copied due to their literary interest.” 

Nevertheless, though we have so much information about him, it is 
not completely certain that he only owned these books.”™ It is especially 
strange that, being a oyoAaotucdc and son of the founder of the monastery 
of Apa Apollon, there is not a single legal or Christian text among them. 
Besides, the allusions in his poems and documents are not only Homeric 
and Menandrean,”” but some features suggest that he had also read Hes- 
iod, Euripides, Nonnus and Paraphrase of the Psalms by Ps. Apollinar of 
Laodicaea.”*”° 


3.2. Reconstruction of school contents in Panopolis 
Introductory courses 


Panopolite students, like many others in the Graeco-Roman world, learnt 
to read and write, as confirmed in the booklets from the Chester Beatty 
and P.Bour. 1, by copying words of increasing length in alphabetic order. 
In doing so, they revised or learned the necessary vocabulary for the sub- 
sequent study of literature, with an emphasis on mythology.”” Of all the 
materials collected in Cribiore’s catalogue, only one item could come 


252 P.Cair.Masp. 67176 + 2.67275 + 3.67351 + 3.67350 a,b,c + PAlex. inv. 689 + 
Cambridge Corpus 806, 801, 007C (= MP? 355). It includes the dual of the 
first person of passive future! Fournet 1999, 670 distinguishes a codex of conju- 
gations of contract verbs (no. 7), from a roll of conjugations of contract verbs 
and two booklets with excerpts of these conjugations (nos. 8, 8 bis and 8 ter), 
none of which was copied by Dioscorus. 

253 Cf. Fournet 1999, 671. 

254 Although Gagos — van Minnen 1994, 20 have a contrary opinion, Fournet 1999, 
672 thinks that the vessel containing the preserved copies was closed when Dio- 
scorus died, so that he himself could have got rid of some books in the course of 
his lifetime or some of them may have not been put into the vessel. 

255 Fournet 1999, 298-303 and 674-5 (Homer), 676-7 (Menander). 

256 Fournet 1999, 676 (Hesiod), 677-8 (Euripides), 678-80 (Nonnus), 679 (Ps. 
Apollinar). 

257 Cf. Clarysse — Wouters 1983, 228. 
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from Panopolis,”* but we should take into account the hazards of conser- 
vation and the unknown provenance of much of this material. 


Grammar 


Grammar~” was the domain of the ypajatiKdc and its aim was the mas- 
tery of correct Greek (hellenismos), in its different literary variants. Def- 
initions, parts of grammar and different forms were learned by heart.”” 
We have declension and conjugation tables from the first centuries AD 
and after the Arabic conquest” and, through manuscript transmission, 
the supplements to the Grammar by Dionysius Thrax, Theodosius’ Can- 
ons on the conjugation of the verb*” and the Tabula with the forms of 
tot, composed using them.” The ypapupaticot relied on handbooks 
the quality of which was probably not uniform and were engaged in the 
general trend of summarisation and comment of previous studies.’™ 
The téyva1 extant on papyrus focus on the pépy tod Adyov and their mor- 
phology and provide the reader with examples, a necessary element in the 
teacher’s explanation on grammar.” The students would copy some 


258 Cribiore 1996, no. 343 = LDAB 2173 = MP* 1158 (school glosary of J/. 1.1-12; it 
comes from Fayum: cf. Martin — Primavesi 1998, p. 45, n. 5). On the contrary, 
several from Hermoupolis and the Hermoupolite (1207, 155, 346), from the The- 
baid (19-22, 61, 163) and from Upper Egypt (44, 50, 52, 64, 65, 103-5, 189, 269, 
273-5, 351) are extant. 

259 According to the definition beginning the Tpappatiun Téxyvn by Dionysius Thrax 
(GG 1.1, pp. 5-6) as éuxeipta tOv mapa nomtais te Kal ovyypagedow we éni td 
TOAD AEyoLEVOV. 

260 Cribiore 1996, 358-78. 

261 Cf. Weems 1981, Table 5 (p. 265): MPER ns. 3.33b, AmtlBer (1913) 219, PSI 
inv. 204 = Cribiore 363, B.M.Add.MS.37516 = Cribiore 364, B.M.Add.MS.37533, 
Bodl.Gr.Inscr.3019, O.Mich. 1.656, P.Ryl. 3.533 = Cribiore 366, P.Rein. 2.81, 
P.Ryl. 3.534, MPER ns. 3.34, PSI inv. 2052 = Cribiore 374, PSI inv. 479 = Cri- 
biore 372, PERF 534 (= SPP 2.15) = Cribiore 375, P.Cair.Masp. 2.67275 and 
3.67350a-c, CGT inv. 1422 obv. = Cribiore 378. Cribiore adds 365 (MPER ns 
15.126), 367 (P.Col. 8.206), 376 (P-Hamb. 2.166), 377 (MPER n.s. 15.139). On 
conjugations, cf. Wouters 1988, 32-5, 80-1. 

262 Eioaymyikol kavévec mept KAioews Pnudtov: GG IV.1, pp. 43-99. 

263 GG I.1, 125-32. Cf. Wouters 1988, 78-80; 1979, 225-73 (nos. 18-24). 

264 Wouters 1979, 43-4, 312-15; nos. 10 (pp. 156-62), 11 (pp. 163-74). 

265 Wouters 1979, 37-41. 
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texts’ and worked on them following the question-answer pattern which 


we can trace in some of the preserved treatises.” 

In the Panopolite library of the PBodm. there is a papyrus codex 
from the 4" century (Chester Beatty Ac. 1499) containing the conjugation 
of noid, Bo®, ypvo@ and mréKkw,”* together with a Graeco-Latin lexicon. 
Wouters defines this codex as “[166] a language study book” “[167] writ- 
ten by a [Christian] Greek who in the same notebook tried to improve his 
native language and to study Latin”. 


Literature 


We may wonder why Egyptian youths from the third to the sixth centuries 
studied the literature transmitted by these texts. It is obvious that gnomic 
literature is insisted on as a basis for their ethic education, but why do the 
other texts appear? Morgan 1997, after analysing literary passages copied 
with an educational purpose, especially those by Homer and Euripides,” 
reaches the conclusion that they did not aim “[741] to teach a great love 
of literature, or even a great deal of literature”. It was not a ‘literary train- 
ing’, though literature was its main component, and what they pursued 
was to acquire a varnish of Greek culture and literature: knowing 
Homer, the symbol of Greek culture, implied that you were Greek. 
Therefore, it was a question of status and social standing, as an intimate 
knowledge of Greek literature and the command of its language was the 
necessary proof of high status. 

There were practical reasons too:*” in public life literary language 
was used systematically’ and we find an increasing number of literary 
uses in documents. Thus, in the edict preserved in the recto of P. 


266 Cf. Cribiore 1996, 358, 369 (= Wouters 1979, no. 15), 370, 371. Also included in 
Cribiore 1996: 362 (= Wouters no. 9), 368 (= Wouters no. 14), 373 (= Wouters 
no. 16). 

267 Cf. Wouters 1979, nos. 2 and 7. 

268 Cf. commentary in the ed. pr: Wouters 1988, 64-78. 

269 The most used parts from Homer are the beginnings of the Iliad and Odyssey 
and their respective books; catalogues, similes, prodigies and battle scenes; ex- 
cerpts of ‘important’ parts (e.g. the dispute in book 1 of the J/iad). From Euri- 
pides a quarter of the preserved text is gnomic, another quarter is made up of 
battle scenes with many proper names, and another quarter consists of the 
first lines or the final chorus of the works. Cf. Morgan 1997, 739-40. 

270 On the use the members of Egyptian élite could make of what they had learnt at 
school, cf. Cribiore 2001a, 238-44; Véssing 2002, 249-50. 

271 Cf. Liebeschuetz 2001, 223-4. 
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Ryl. 1,°” line 2 we read négvxev yatp[etv, a literary construction present in 
Sophocles (Trachiniae 440), Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Dem. 39.18), 
Philo (Spec. 2.185.3) and Plutarch (Mor. 1088E6). The editors think that 
the prefect, Rupilius Felix, had Sophocles in mind, although they do 
not rule out that it may have been Plutarch. 

Traces of literary readings in documents prove that the so-called 
Greek élite did not confine the culture received in their training period 
to contexts we would consider literary. In fact, their use in legal docu- 
ments became more frequent and de rigueur’” as we realise when reading 
Dioscorus.’” Also, the letters which the circle of the Hermoupolite Theo- 
phanes and his friends wrote, with their literary references, epistolary 
topoi, juridical-bureaucratic words and turns of phrase, atticisms and po- 
etical terms,” show us the practical application of what they had learnt 
studying literary texts in the daily relations of upper-class hellenised 
Egyptians. 

Of course, literature was the preliminary step to the study of rhetoric 
and literary texts were models for the student’s future literary produc- 
tions.’”” Through them the student got to know the literary usages and 
techniques he could later apply to his own creations. If we had a full 
knowledge of the literature circulating in Panopolis from the third to 
the sixth centuries we would have a better understanding of the influence 
these models exerted on the contemporary Panopolite authors. 

Unfortunately, we do not know what the commentary of literary texts 
was like exactly: in fact, not a single continuous commentary of any late 
antique Greek poetic text has been preserved. The closest thing we have 
is Servius’ commentary on Virgil, in Latin, on Latin poetry, from the first 
half of the fifth century, though it includes previous material: it comments 
on the text line by line, focusing on linguistic aspects (he often slips from 
description to prescription) and only secondarily touching on mythologi- 


272 Bagnall — Rives 2000, 80-1. Another example is the incorrect quotation of Euri- 
pides’ Jon in the welcome letter the Hermoupolite Bova1 sent to Aurelius Plu- 
tion (CPHerm. 125.B.7, in Stud. Pap. TV). Cf. also Papathomas 2006. 

273 Cf. Zilliacus 1967, about the 4"-6"" c., esp. pp. 64—83 (sayings, poetic reminiscen- 
ces and words). 

274 Cf. Fournet 1999, 684. 

275 Cf. Moscadi 1970, 96-9, and nn. in P Herm. 2—6; Rees 1968, 174-8. General 
commentary in Matthews 2006. 

276 About models and the use of imitation in ancient education, cf. Cribiore 2001a, 
132. 
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cal, historical or literary questions. In all likelihood, it reflects the school 
system.””” 


Besides this, what helps us most are the notes the ypappatiot and 


their pupils took in the texts:°”’ we have some copies of Homer,’” a 


sixth-century copy of Pythica I (MPER n.s. 1.23),**° the Isocrates from 
Kellis (P-Kellis Il Gr.95),*' texts of Aristophanes,’ the Theocritus 
from Antinoe (P.Ant. 3.207)*° or the Berlin Aratus.** Aiming to make 
the contents comprehensible for the student,”* they include mythograph- 
ic glosses and ‘translations’ of difficult terms. They also mention other au- 
thors frequent at school and sometimes they have a moral tone.” 
Which authors were likely to have been dealt with at school in Pan- 
opolis?’*’ The usual quotation is Quintilian’s /nstitutio Oratoria 10.1-2, 
on the authors the would-be orator should know, since eloquence is ob- 
tained through the frequent reading of important writers. However that 
is a desiderandum for the future Roman orator, not for the Greek writer. 
Libanius (Ep. 1036.4—5) says that in his school Homer, Hesiod and other 
poets (Pindar and dramatic authors? ),*** Demosthenes, Lysias and other 
orators,” Herodotus, Thucydides and other historians” were used. The 


277 Browning 2000, 859-60. 

278 McNamee 1995, 414; 2007b, 55-92. 

279 McNamee 1992b, 25-6; 2007b, 269-86. 

280 McNamee 1994; 2007b, 95-9, 305-49. 

281 McNamee 2001b; 2007b, 288-96. It includes moral notes (McNamee 2001b, 
908). On how Dioscorus appreciated Isocrates and his relation with Menander, 
cf. his poem 4 Fournet, commented in van Minnen 1992; Fournet 1999, 478-9. 

282 POxy. 11.1371 (Ar. Nub. 1-10, 38-52; 5" c.), POxy. 11.1402 (Ar. Eqg., 5" c.); 
McNamee 2007b, 184-99. 

283 Its profuse notes do not reach the level of the scholia on Theocritus: cf. McNa- 
mee 1995, p. 400, n. 7; 2007b 108-12, 376-443. 

284 P.Berol. inv. 5865 = MP* 119. Cf. McNamee 1995, p. 400, n. 7; 2007b, 173-83. 

285 McNamee 1994, 182; 1992b, 19. 

286 Cf. Cribiore 2001b, 205-10. 

287 Cribiore 2001b, 204-5; Cavallo 1986, 91-101. 

288 Cf. the 4'*-c. ‘grammarian’ and poet Palladas in AP 9.175.1-2 (KadAipayov tard 
Kol IivSapov, dé Kai adtacg / mtdoEig ypappatiKrs). He no doubt knows 
Menander (AP 11.263), but we can not prove he used him in his lessons. Dio 
Chrysostom (Or. 18.6—8) suggests a rich and influential man who would like 
to take part in public life, Menander for his ability in character portraits and 
Euripides for his tpoojveia and mOavdtns. Cf. also Quint. 10.1.65-72. 

289 Dio Chrys. Or. 18.11-12: Demosthenes and Lisias are the best, but more is 
learnt with Hyperides, Aeschines and Lycurgus. Cf. Quint. 10.1.22. 

290 Cf. Dio Chrys. Or. 18.9-10; Quint. 10.1.33-4. 
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philosophers were set aside for higher specialised courses, though Plato 
and Xenophon were drawn on for their stylistic significance more than 
for their contents (Or. 2.24.).”! Nevertheless, Libanius and his school 
are a special case: obviously not all ypappaticot and prjtopes at that 
time had such a literary knowledge nor could they offer the educational 
quality he did. 

We cannot forget the opinions of the authors of Progymnasmata, 
Theon in particular. He is the only one who includes the exercises of ac- 
companiment, among them the exercise on reading (134.10—137.21), fo- 
cused on the orators (Isocrates, Hyperides and Aeschines first, Demos- 
thenes later) and historians (135.24—137.17). This would complete the 
programme of readings with the ypappotikds and prepare the student 
for the subsequent study of rhetoric.” Theon advises (137.17—21) the 
student to memorise and repeat often the most pleasing passages of the 
works studied to assimilate them better. 

The pupils from Panopolis studied Homer above all.” Probably they 
did not read and work on the full Iliad and Odyssey: the Odyssey was 
less successful and from the Iliad only the first twelve books were really 
taken into consideration. Certain passages were especially known and 
studied for their structural significance (books 1-2), 7é80¢ (Hector and 
Andromache’s meeting in book 6) and, simply, charm (similes). Subsidia- 
ry texts, such as scholia, were also recurrent. 

The library of the PBodm. contributes fragments of the Iliad 
(P.Bodm. 48) and the Odyssey (P.Bodm. 49, P.KéIn 40) and some scholia 
to Odyssey 1 (P.Rob. inv. 32 + P.Colon. inv. 906). Also from Panopolis, 
from the 3™-4'" centuries, PAchm. 2” is a summary and glossary of the 
Iliad for school use.**° We also find fragments of the Odyssey in the ar- 
chive of Panopolite Ammon (PAmmon 1.2, 2.26). No doubt, owning 
such a text was a mark of Hellenism and of belonging to the upper- 
class literate élite. 

A papyrus roll containing books 5 and 6 of the Iliad (P. Bodm. 1) by 
the same copyist is also part of the Bodmer collection. The roll was 


291 On the contrary, cf. Dio Chrys. Or. 18.13-17, who advises the Socratics, esp. 
Xenophon. 

292 Cf. Patillon - Bolognesi 1997, xcviii-c; Patillon 2007. 

293 Cf. Dio Chrys. Or 18.8; Cribiore 2001a, 194-7. 

294 Cf. Cribiore 1994. 

295 First line of the Iliad + hypothesis in 100 words (lines 2—20) + glossary (lines 
22-36). Cf. van Rossum-Steenbeek 1998, no. 29. 

296 Cf. already PAchm. 2, p. 44; n. to lin. 21 ff. 
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made pasting the rectos of two previously used papyri, containing a still 
unpublished land register of Panopolis with references to the years 208/ 
9 and 216/7. Bagnall suggests the possibility that it was found at the be- 
ginning of the 1950s together with CPR XVII and the papers of the fam- 
iliy of Alopex making it part of the family’s library.””” 

Also from Panopolis are two fragments with verses 75-105 and 108- 
44 of Hesiod’s Theogony (P.Achm. 3, 4-5" c.),?° which suggests that 
somebody had direct access not only to Homer, but to Hesiod too. Pas- 
sages from Hesiod appear in some copy exercises, showing that they 
were used at school, and at all stages he was drawn on for his mytho- 
graphic contents.” 

Regarding the theatre, the Bodmer library preserves the famous 
Menander containing Samia, Dyskolos and Aspis (MP? 1298, LDAB 
2743). This codex must have been worked on at school,” as shown by 
the misspellings, the writing, the use of only one cahier, the comparison 
with P Oxy. 33.2656,” and its influence on the composition of the Chester 
Beatty cahier and of the P Bour. 1. Menander appears at all levels of 
Greek education: in the first place children would learn his maxims in 
their first copy exercises*”’ and then the Hpoyvpvécpata presented him 
as a model for certain kinds of composition.™ In poetry it became very 
trendy to introduce panegyrics with iambic prefaces, where the gravity 
of the hexameter is contrasted with iambi inspired in the comedy and 
quoting Menander and Aristophanes.*” 

A satyrical drama on the confrontation of Heracles and Atlas 
(P.Bodm. 28) is dated to the second century by Turner, who noticed 
that it was a lipogram (no sigma is included in the preserved lines). 
Whether we are dealing with a play deliberately written without sigmas 


297 Bagnall 2002a, 3, 5. 

298 P.Achm. 3, pp. 47-52. Cf. as well Turner 1977, 20, 105 (no. *90). PAchm. 3.i 
seems to be the final (or initial?) title of the same codex: cf. Dorandi 1994, 
230-1; Guichard Romero 2005, 191-3. 

299 Cribiore 1996, no. 234 (3™ BC), 386 (3 AD); Cribiore 2001a, 197-8. 

300 Cf. Blanchard 1991, 212-13. 

301 Cf. Blanchard 1991, p. 211, n. 8. 

302 Blanchard 1991, 213 ff. 

303 Cribiore 1996, nos. 136, 159, 194-7, 220, 228, 229, 257, 262, 272, 277. Only two 
long copy exercises: 244 and 290 (Misoumenos). Cf. Cribiore 2001a, 199-201. 

304 Hermog. Prog. 9 and Aphth. 11 praise his characterisation of personified Elen- 
chos; Theon 68 presents him as a model together with Homer and Plato for 
his creation of characters; in Hermog. Jd. 324 he is an example of doéAeia. 

305 Cf. Cameron 1970a, 122 ff. 
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or a reworking of an already existing play without sigmas,*” it is an eru- 
dite game far beyond the expectations of any school student. We know 
that the grammatikos Triphiodorus indulged in it, when writing his lipo- 
grammatic Odyssey. 

Euripides’ poetry was very important at school,*” but the PBodm. 
offer no fragment of his, though the remains of his Rhesus in PAchm. 4 
show that there there was somebody in Panopolis in the 4""-5'"" centuries 
who had direct access to his work. The tragic representation with three 
actors was replaced in the third century by the performance by a tragoi- 
dos who recited or sang passages.*** Late antique references to theatrical 
authors allude to stage performances and not to the reading of these texts, 
reserved to restricted élites as part of high-level culture. 

We should now mention P.Kéin. 6.245 (Ptocheia or Odysseus in Dis- 
guise), an autograph manuscript in not very careful handwriting with nu- 
merous variants by the same hand.*” It has been dated to the third cen- 
tury AD, but the overall impression of the manuscript may suggest a later 
date.*"° The text, in iambic trimeters,*'' reveals a strong tragic influence, 
but is too short to be ascribed certainly to any genre.*”” Since it was pur- 
chased as part of a lot contaning documents from Pathyris (P Ké/n 1.50, 
51), it may have been found in Upper Egypt (in the environs of 
Luxor?). In any case, it would show a possible literary application of 
the study of dramatic works. 

The only historiographical text found is the beginning of Thucydides’ 
book 6 (P. Bodm. 27), copied after Susanna and Daniel, making use of the 
spaces left blank.*’? The papyri of Thucydides published so far concen- 
trate between the end of the first century AD and the beginning of the 
third century: from then onwards the number of texts diminishes, though 
we still have two late codices from Oxyrhynchus (P Oxy. 1621) and Anti- 
noopolis (P. Univ. Giss. 12). 


306 P.Bodm. 28, pp. 21-2. 

307 Cribiore 2001a, 198-9; Cribiore 1996, nos. 129, 130, 182, 192, 234, 236, 240-2, 
244, 270, 277?, 282, 301, 304. On Euripides’ popularity, cf. P Oxy. 67, pp. 2-15; 
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Phoenissae: Cribiore 2001b. 

308 Cf. Easterling — Miles 1999. 
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312 Parca 1991, 95-9. Cf. Gianotti 1996, 273-7. 
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The school curriculum did not include the teaching of history as such, 
but it did include historical contents and students read and worked on his- 
toriographical texts,** as we notice in the surviving papyri*” and in refer- 
ences in the Progymnasmata.*'® They are mentioned especially in the 5- 
ynpa, synkrisis, ethopoea and the ekphrasis, sometimes with an exegetical 
or a chronological purpose, but usually considered from an aesthetic 
point of view. The most quoted authors are Herodotus (esp. Histories 
1-2) and Thucydides; Philistus, Ephorus or Theopompus are also 
known, while Xenophon is given little space. The periods most frequently 
referred to are the time previous to the Persian Wars, the Persian Wars 
themselves, the Peloponnesian War and the fourth century until Alexand- 
er the Great. Later ages seem to have attracted little interest.*"’ 

It is possible that P- Michigan inv.918 (MP* 266, LDAB 745) also 
comes from Panopolis. It is a careful fourth-century edition of In Philip- 
pum 3 with numerous diacritical signs.*'* Demosthenes was often used at 
school, not only in copy exercises,*”” but also as a basic author to be com- 
mitted to memory (Theon 66.28—31) and to be read aloud,” a model for 
narration (81-4, 91-2), paraphrase (63-4, 69-70), chreia (104.33-6), 
topos (107.5-13), thesis (69.14-16) and the introduction of a law 
(69.19-21). When progressing in the studies of oratory, he was a topic 
and model*' and Alexandrian commentaries and lexica could be used 
as supporting materials. 

Regarding more recent literature, we have the remains of book 3 
from Leucippe and Cleitophon (P.Colon. inv. 901 + P. Duke 772) among 


314 Nicolai 1992, 2007. On the starting points for the analysis of the presence of his- 
tory in Greek classes, cf. Gibson 2004, 104-8, 126. 

315 Cf. e.g. PKéln 250: A.I.1-16 (Clearchus to Cyrus the Young), B.[.1-20 (on 
Athens and Pericles), B.III.21-6 (On Alcibiades). Overall study in Stramaglia 
2003, 226-7. Cf. also P Oxy. 71.4808—9 and especially 4810, a 3"-c. rhetorical ex- 
ercise based on a speech by Thucydides. 

316 Cf. Gibson 2004, 108-18, 126-8. 

317 Cf. Legras 1997, 599. 

318 Turner 1977, no. 41 (4" c.). 

319 It appears in copy exercises of short (Cribiore 1996, 188, 287). We could possibly 
add P.Ryl 1.58. 

320 Theon 134 (p. 102 Patillon-Bolognesi): the youth should begin with the simplest 
speeches by the orators (Isocrates, Hyperides and Aeschines) and then follow 
with Demosthenes (cf. n. 503). 

321 POxy 6.858 = MP* 2498, POxy. 45.3235 = MP? 2510.1, POxy. 45.3236 = MP? 
2510.2; BKT 7.4-13 = MP* 2511. Cf. Cribiore 2001a, 236-8. On his divinisation 
in Late Antiquity, cf. Pernot 2006, 129-75. 
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the texts in the P Bodm. library. If we place Achilles Tatius in the second 
century*” and we see the swift appearance of papyri in Hermoupolis and 
Oxyrhynchus in the second and third centuries,” we should not be sur- 
prised that he was included in the school canon.™ 

P.Achm. 5 (4°-5" c.) is an oracle on Menelaus and Paris, already iden- 
tified by Collart as AP 14.100.*” It was copied in the margin of a papyrus 
already defective when the epigram was copied, and not in the margin of 
P.Achm. 3 as Pack claimed. It is very doubtful that this text came from 
school,’ although we know three copy exercises of epigrams preserved 
in the AP** and other riddles of school use.*” 

The appearance of the Codex Visionum (40.) in the area would re- 
main unexplained if we did not relate it to the variety of preserved 
texts of the Old and New Testaments. The composition of this Codex 
would also require complementary bibliography on exegesis and readers 
trained to understand compositions such as PBodm. 29-37 and more 
complex types of paraphrase.**° 

Poetry vs. Prose. When establishing the curriculum the grammaticus 
should follow, Quintilian refers only secundarily to prose authors, as he 
has in mind the students’ subsequent rhetorical training: deep knowledge 
of poetry gives a touch of refinement to the work by important orators 
(1.8.5-12) and rhetoric and literature should be intertwined (2.1.12- 
13). Dionysius Thrax prefers poetry, although prose, especially history 
and philosophy, are appropriate for private study.**' Poetry was studied 


322 Cf. Plepelits 1996, 388-90. 
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with the grammatikos** and the rhetor and was often referred to in the 
progymnasmata.** Besides, poetry and prose were not watertight com- 
partments and usually influenced each other: thus verse panegyrics re- 
placed prose ones and the prose epideictic genre was very much influ- 
enced by poetic forms. 

It may seem a poor and limited selection, above all if compared with 
our contemporary list of classical authors. However, pessimism is futile, 
since we only know very isolated and distant points both in space and 
time of the range of literary culture in the area, due to the vicissitudes 
of conservation and excavation. There may have been more copies, but 
not many more authors in circulation; nor should we forget that Late An- 
tiquity elevated Homer and Menander as compendia of Greek literature: 
poetry was put together in Homer and Menander was the peak of the the- 
atre.* 


Latin 


A proof of Latin influence in the area is the presence of the Barcelona 
miscellaneous codex including Cicero’s first two Catilinaries, a very com- 
mon text at school.**° The Alcestis shows that the community who owned 
the library also kept up to date with contemporary Latin poetry and did 
not confine themselves to the traditional canon. Besides this, the main 
reason for copying it had doubtless something to do with the ethical 
teaching it proposes, compatible with admonishments of the Gospel 
about loving one’s neighbour.**” 

However, Latin had more functions, among them the liturgical, as 
shown by the inclusion of Psalmus responsorius (P.Barcin. inv. 150b- 
154a) in the same codex. To the same library belongs Chester Beatty 
ac. 1499, containing a bilingual lexicon based on the Greek and Latin 
text of some Pauline letters (2Cor, Gal, Rom., Eph.),*** to which some 


332 Cf. Haslam 1976, about BKT V.2, 17, 6. 

333 Cribiore 2001a, 225-30; Clark 1957, 177-9. Contra, Roberts 1985, 70-1. 

334 Cf. Webb 1997a, 339-40; Roberts 1989a, 49, 63-5. 

335 As early as the 4" c. AD the Iliad was seen as a prototype of tragedy and the 
Odyssey as a prototype of comedy. Cf. Evantius, ap. Donatus, Comm. Ter. (ed. 
Wessner), I, p. 14, lines. 1-2. About Menander, cf. Quint. 10.1.69. 

336 Cf. also the uncial Latin alphabet of Chester Beatty ac. 1499, probably copied by 
the same hand as the grammar and the lexicon: cf. Wouters 1988, 164-5. 

337 Cf. Cavenaile 1987, 104. 

338 On this definition, cf. Wouters 1988, 92-106. 
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Graeco-Latin glosses selected from a bilingual juridical treatise were 
added.*” 


Progymnasmata and Rhetoric 


In the last centuries of classical culture, the main features of the teaching 
of rhetoric remained unchanged in the East and the West, but many of the 
innovations in the Greek East did not pass onto the Latin West.*”° 
Before beginning to study rhetoric itself, students spent some time be- 
tween the lessons from the grammatikos and the rhetor practising literary 
composition with an ensemble of preliminary exercises or progymnasma- 
ta, having in mind the models studied with the grammatikos.*' The npo- 
yvupvdopata were of assistance for literary creation, as they could appear 
as minor literary entities, almost rhetorical wild cards, integrated into 
broader and more important literary genres or be a prototype for them. 
There was a bidirectional movement between literature and mpoyvu- 
vdopata,*” but it would be unreasonable to understand an adult’s literary 
production as the direct, immediate result of the school practice. Besides, 
there is a general lack of documents related to education, especially re- 
garding the more advanced phases, only superficially represented. 
Thanks to the papyri there remains some ‘Aufsatzbiicher’ or ‘Muster- 
biicher’ of progymnasmata — i.e. series of exercises which were used as 
models.** Nevertheless, handbooks are our main source of information 
about the theory and applicability of the exercises and the influence 
they may have had on later literary creations by those who learnt to com- 
pose following their guidelines. From this epoch four manuals are extant, 
those attributed to Theon, Hermogenes, Aphthonius and Nicolaus of 
Myra.*“* We know with all certainty that there were more*” and it is pos- 
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sible that different opinions on style and rhetorical praxeis disappeared 
with those non-extant.*”° 

Theon, identified with Aelius Theon of Alexandria, was, according to 
the Suda (© 206), the author of a Rhetoric, the Progymnasmata (or a rhet- 
oric of progymnasmata),*’ commentaries on Xenophon, Isocrates and 
Demosthenes and other works. He is usually dated to the first century 
AD.** His handbook*” is the most thorough and prolix and was ad- 
dressed to the teacher of rhetoric. That is why it includes a pedagogic re- 
flection on the exercises and the way they should be taught, but not ex- 
amples. As envisaged by Theon, the book included a presentation of 
the book and the exercises (59.1—65.26), some pedagogic considerations 
(65.30—72.27), 15 fully developed exercises and a conclusion (144.20-1). 
At some point of the transmission the work was reorganised so that it was 
closer to the ones by Hermogenes and Aphthonius. Thus, the last five ex- 
ercises were omitted and the rest relocated in a similar order to that of 
the other treatises. Our Greek text comes from the second edition, but 
the original was preserved in the Armenian translation.*” 

Another handbook was attributed to Hermogenes,”™ alleged author 
of five rhetorical treatises (IIpoyuuvécuata, Tepi otdoswv, epi 
edpéoewc, epi iSeOv, epi pe8dd5ov Sewdtnyt0s), assimilated by the tradi- 
tion to Hermogenes of Tarsus (c. 160-230), a child prodigy whose biogra- 
phy is known through Philostratus (VS 2.7). Patillon®” makes him a dif- 
ferent person from a Hermogenes Rhetor, datable between the second 
and the third century and author of Hepi otdoswv and epi isedv, to 
which the other three treatises were added later on to make a rhetorical 
corpus. Between the Progymnasmata and the other works of the corpus 
there are stylistic differences and lack of coherence concerning the con- 
tents. Actually, the fact that a scholiast attributed this treatise to Liba- 
nius>’ proves that its authorship was not clear already in Antiquity. 


346 Cf. Stramaglia 2003, 232. 

347 Cf. Heath 2002-3, 141-2. 

348 Cf. Patillon — Bolognesi 1997, viii-xvi. Heath 2002-3, 141-58 places it at the 
turning of the 5" c. 

349 The last edition, including the part preserved only in the Armenian translation: 
Patillon — Bolognesi 1997. Cf. also Butts 1986. Eng. transl.: Kennedy 2003b, 1- 
72. 

350 Cf. Patillon — Bolognesi 1997, cxiv-cxv. 

351 Rabe 1913, 1-27. Eng. transl.: Kennedy 2003b, 73-95; Kennedy 2005; Wooten 
1987. 

352 Cf. Patillon 1988, 8-23; 1997a, 216; Heath 2004, 36-51. 
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The handbook included in the Hermogenic corpus is the shortest and 
does not afford examples of each exercise. 

Aphthonius was a student of Libanius, which places him in the fourth 
century. His®’ was the most successful collection, due to the simplicity 
and clarity of the exposition and because each exercise was followed by 
a full example. Besides this treatise, a collection of forty fables is attrib- 
uted to him.*”° 

Nicolaus of Myra (Lycia)’ was a student of the Neoplatonist Plu- 
tarch in Athens and of the sophist Lachares, close to Syrianus. From his 
time as a student he maintained his friendship with Proclus. Nicolaus 
taught rhetoric under the emperors Leo, Zeno and Anastasius, that is, 
from before 474 until after 491. In the preface to his Ipoyuuvécpata*™ 
he states that he relies on what others have written before him, but 
none of the other extant handbooks reflects, as he does, on the order of 
placement of the exercises, the kind and part of the speech where they 
can be introduced and if they are part of a bigger rhetorical composition, 
self-standing, or both. Consistent with his training, he perceives rhetoric 
as an introduction to philosophy and stresses the logical organisation of 
each topic and its parts, according to Neoplatonic teachings.*” 

Aphthonius’ Progymnasmata replaced previous handbooks, but were 
not replaced by Nicolaus’. Aphthonius’ and Hermogenes’ works were 
often commented on, as we can see, in the commentaries on Hermogenes 
by Syrianus and Sopater (4'"- 5""c.) and they appear together in medieval 
manuscripts, probable descendants of late antique teachers’ handbooks. 
The collection of exercises attributed to Libanius*” and the two treatises 
of epideictic oratory ascribed to Menander Rhetor*’ were also used at 
school. Few papyrus scraps of these theoretical texts are extant: only a 
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353 Rhetores Graeci VII, 511.1—5 (Walz). 

354 According to Heath 2002-3, 158-60 and 1996, it could have been written by a 
different author (he suggests Minucianus). 

355 Rabe 1926. Engl. transl.: Kennedy 2003b, 95-127. 

356 Hausrath — Hunger 1959, 1.2, 133-51. 

357 Felten 1913, xxi-xxvii; Heath 2002-3, 139-40; Kennedy 2003b, 129-31. The 
Suda includes two entries, N 394 and N 395. 

358 Felten 1913. Eng. transl.: Kennedy 2003b, 129-72. He is also attributed a collec- 
tion of examples of progymnasmata (RG I, 266-420 Walz) and some of the col- 
lection ascribed to Libanius: Hock — O’Neil 2002, 125-6, 198-233. 

359 Cf. Sheppard 2000, 839. 
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papyrus of Theon and another two anonymous papyri, a third-century 
one on the fable and another on the chreia.*” 

Back to Panopolis, we can see the pupils’ first steps when they began 
to work with short texts including moral teachings and the first zpoyvp- 
véopnata. In PBour.1 we read 5 ypetar of Diogenes (Il. 141-68), 24 
yvOpat povdotiyor (Il. 169-239) and the first prologue of Babrius 
(Il. 240-72, vv. 1-11),** which, besides an ethical objective, would seek 
the learning of the language.*® In this part of the school curriculum the 
works by the ypappatixdsg Orion of Thebes, active in Alexandria in the 
first half of the fifth century, may have been used a Zvovaywyi) ywonov 
we know partially through the codex Vind. phil. gr. 321, fol. 264r-266v, 
which preserves 36 quotations of Euripides and 17 of Menander; an ’Etv- 
woroyikév of which we have three different summaries.” Also from Pan- 
opolis we have the papyrus fragment (P. Mich. 6) on the theory of the 
fable, ascribed to the codex of the Barcelona Alcestis. 

Unfortunately, in the case of Panopolis, we have no texts related to 
the intermediate steps of the progymnasmata and we have to move 
from this first level to literary creation, though (cf. Chapter One) several 
papyrus compositions use progymnasmatic forms and they are also pres- 
ent in longer poems, as we will see in Chapter Four. 

What had been learnt in the progymnasmata was practised in the 
wedétat or declamationes, the composition and development of which 
was the rhetor’s most important domain.**’ They were prose composi- 
tions, which, in the Greek East, were divided not into controversiae and 
suasoriae but into historical and fictitious. Most of those preserved in 


362 P.Cairo temp. inv. 26/6/1—41: cf. Gronevald 1977. Winter 1922, 136-41; Heath 
2002-3, 141. On PSI 1.85, cf. Heath 2002-3, 141; Hock - O’Neil 2002, 94-7; 
Bastianini 2004. Cf. also P Oxy. 72.4855 on the thesis. 

363 Some are new or appear in different forms, cf. Jouguet — Perdrizet 1906, 158-60. 
Analysis of the structure by A. Blanchard ap. Legras 1996, 62. 

364 Cf. Jouguet — Perdrizet 1906, 160-1. Legras 1996, 60, thinks that Babrius’ pro- 
logue is here an exercise of recitation of a text, corresponding to the final 
phase of the first school level. The text reproduces (cf. Legras 1996, 79-80) 
the first 13 lines of Babrius’ prologue, but ll.4-5 have been omitted. They 
deal with the myth of the human races in a slightly different version. 

365 Cf. Legras 1996, 63. 

366 Cf. Suda Q 188 and 189. Cf. Kaster 1988, 322-4 (no. 110); Haffner 2001, 11-18. I 
thank F. Pordomingo for drawing my attention to this grammatikos. 

367 Kaster 1988, 323-4. 

368 Cf. Cribiore 2001a, 231-8. Cf. also Webb 1997a, 349-50; Clark 1957, 213-61. Cf. 
Quint. 2.10. 
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Egypt are historical (because of their historical starting point, not because 
they reflected the events faithfully), usually located in Demosthenes’ 
Athens or around Alexander’s time. 

The complexity of the study of rhetoric had prompted the writing of 
handbooks, but in Late Antiquity many of them*” became obsolete 
after the appearence of the four treatises in the Hermogenic corpus — 
Tlepi otdoewv, Mepi idgmv, Hepi ebpécews and [epi pe0d5o0v detvortrtoc. 
These introduced a more subtle stylistic analysis than the previous teach- 
ing of the three stylistic levels. Unfortunately we do not have anything of 
this level from Panopolis. 


3.3. Training in other fields 


As we have seen so far, literature and rhetoric were the main focus and 
objectives in the ancient educational process and learning about other 
fields was considered ancillary and, in most cases, associated with the per- 
sonal pursuits of each individual. Even so, we should take into account 
subsidiary subjects, as the motto ‘the more difficult, the better’ apparently 
found a practical application in the composition of poems on technical 
topics, as, e.g., in the poems by both Oppians. 


Mathematics 


Who needed mathematical knowledge from the third to the sixth centu- 
ries? The administrators of large estates, the secretaries of the well-off 
classes,*”' some bureaucratic employees,” bankers, astrologers,’ geom- 
etrai (i.e. surveyors), architects, technicians of different specialities*” 


369 Russell 1989 enumerates the types of school texts: 1. Progymnasmata; 2. Treatis- 
es on inuentio, focused on staseis; 3. Stylistic guidelines (ideai); 4. Treatises on 
figures; 5. Treatises on epideictic oratory; 6. Collections of declamation models. 
To these should be added the prolegomena and commentaries on progymnasma- 
ta and staseis. 

370 For instance the so-called Anonymus Seguerianus or Apsines of Gadara. 

371 Cf. PRyl. 4, p. 106. 

372 Above all if we take into account the impact of the so-called Diocletian’s re- 
forms: cf. Cuomo 2001, 214. They are usually numerarii or tabularii: cf. 
Cuomo 2001, 217. Cf. Cuomo 2000, 26-30. 

373 Cuomo 2000, 10-16. 

374 Cuomo 2000, 16-25. 
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and teachers of mathematics.*” Judging by the abundance of mathemat- 
ical exercises in school papyri,’” it was expected that everybody with 
some level of training (emperors included) should have a minimum alge- 
braical competence,*” while high-level geometry and mathematics, relat- 
ed to philosophy, were reserved for upper levels.*” 

The lower stages of Mathematics at school began with the learning of 
numbers.*” Later the pupils moved on to basic operations, learnt by recit- 
ing tables.**° Fractions were of great importance for their usefulness in 
daily life, as properties were divided into minuscule portions. That ex- 
plains as well the existence of systematised tables of fractions.**' 

All this coincides with what we can gather from the so-called Akh- 
mim mathematical papyrus (P.Cair. inv. 10758 = MP* 2306), a series of 
mathematical problems (addition and decomposition of fractions), neces- 
sary for the systems of fractional numeration. The codex Chester Beatty 
ac. 1390 (LDAB 2763), also from Panopolis, from the third or fourth cen- 
tury, contains some mathematical exercises in Greek and three chapters 
of the Gospel of John in Subakhmimic, another instance of the daily co- 
existence of Coptic and Greek at school and of the miscellaneous uses of 
codices. 


Engineering and Mechanics 


Knowledge in Mathematics and Physics could be put to use in engineer- 
ing and mechanics, which were necessary in planning water supplies for 
both human consumption and agricultural needs, in the design of build- 
ings and civil works** and in war.*** Mechanics, understood by the an- 
cients as the design and use of technical devices and instruments, provid- 


375 Cf. Lauffer 1971, § 7.67. On this edict, cf. Cuomo 2000, 30-41. On the methods 
of teachers of mathematics, cf. Clarke 1971, 51-2. 

376 Fowler 1983, 1988, 1995. 

377 Cf. Quint. 1.10.34—49. Cf. Cuomo 2000, 41-2, 46-56. 

378 Clarke 1971, 47-9. Mathematics and philosophy are related in Neoplatonism 
through Pythagoras. Hypatia taught mathematics and philosophy. 

379 Cf. Cribiore 2001a, 180-2; P Rain. Unterricht, TX a. Zahliibungen (nos. 143-9). 

380 PRain. Unterricht, tables of additions (nos. 150-1), tables of multiplications 
(nos. 152-7). 

381 Cf. the introduction to P Mich. XV (= P-Amst.) 686, p. 3; P-Rain. Unterricht, ta- 
bles of fractions (158-70) and operations with fractions (171). 

382 Landels 1978, 34-83; Schiirmann 1991, 93-127; Hill 1984, 36-45. 

383 Including architecture and building devices such as cranes: Landels 1978, 84-98; 
Schiirmann 1991, 140-57; Hill 1984, 47-115; McKenzie 2007, 322-8. 

384 Landels 1978, 99-132; Schiirmann 1991, 60-92. 
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ed a means of entertainment in banquets and public processions with the 
design of automata.*° 

The fascination with automata is present in Greek literature since the 
description of a tripod which moved by itself (//. 18.372—9) and several 
automata in the Odyssey and it grew as technical treatises developed 
and refined the discipline.** It is not surprising, thus, that Nonnus evoked 
them including in the description of Harmonia’s palace the statues of 
young lit torch bearers (3.169-71 ~ Od.7.100-—2) and intelligent metal 
dogs (3.172-89 ~ Od. 7.91—4). Besides, such prodigies were probably ex- 


pected when visiting the imperial palace at that time.**’ 


Magic, Astronomy, Astrology 


Astronomical literature at that time was related to the Mathematical Sys- 
tematic Treatise, known as Almagest, by the Egyptian Claudius Ptolemy 
(2"" c. AD). We know the accompanying essays written by Pappus of 
Alexandria (c.320 AD) and Theon of Alexandria (latter half of the 
fourth century), helped by his daughter Hypatia.** Astronomy was 
strongly associated with Mathematics*” and also with philosophical and 
theological ideas (cf. the case of Hypatia). An example of an astronomical 
text of school origin is the Berlin Aratus (P.Berol. inv. 5865 = MP? 119 = 
LDAB 312, 3-4" c.)3”° 

In late antique astrology converged the Chaldaean or Babylonian be- 
lief in the power of planets and stars, Egyptian speculation on the nature 
and influence of weather and Greek astronomy and mathematics.*”' We 
have very little information about the training of astrologers: only Vettius 


385 Schiirmann 1991, 158-251; Hill 1984, 199-222. 

386 Cf. the work of Heron the Alexandrian, on whom cf. Landels 1978, 199-208. 

387 Though we can only quote later evidence: cf. the description Liutprand of Cre- 
mona (Antapodosis 6.5 lines 66-77) makes of the audience he, the merchant 
Liutfred and a Spanish embassy are given by Constantine VII in the Magnavra 
palace; also Const. Porphyr. De cer. 2.15. 

388 Cf. Bowersock et al. 1999, s.vv. “Astronomy” (pp.319-20) and “Hypatia” 
(pp. 502-3). 

389 Wright 1995, 145-62. 

390 Cf. Maehler 1980, 22: the scholia come, not directly from a copy of Aratus’ work, 
but from a commentary on him; McNamee 1995, p. 400, n. 7. 

391 On the astronomical basis of astrology, cf. Barton 1994, 86-92. On mathematics, 
cf. Bowersock et al. 1999, s.v. “Astrology” (pp. 318-19). 
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Valens mentions in his treatises the existence of pupils*” and, seeing the 


difficulty of using the preserved treatises for self-taught learning, it seems 
reasonable to think that it occurred as an apprenticeship.*” 

In Late Antiquity there were four kinds of magic activities:*™ ritual 
actions of different nature (including human sacrifices); the use of special 
words, often written, to control invisible powers; the use of natural ob- 
jects, especially plants, but also parts of human and animal bodies; and 
the manipulation of artifacts such as dolls. Late antique papyri show 
that magic occurred in a syncretistic religious context, with pagan, Jewish 
and some Christian elements, giving rise to a rich vocabulary of powers 
and concepts.*” 

Magical practices, under the name of theurgy, were central in late 
pagan contexts such as Hermetic writings and Neoplatonic philosophy.*” 
It seems to have been common among adult males with high cultural level 
to show some interest in magic, as our information about the possession 
of books of magic formulae shows.*”” 

The astronomical-astrological tradition was represented in Panopolis 
by zodiacs from the end of the Ptolemaic and the beginning of the Roman 
period.*”’ There are six representations on the ceilings of the tombs in the 
cemetery of el-Salamuni, in Atripa is the famous tomb of the zodiac, 
which has horoscopes too, and close to it it is the tomb of Psenosiris, 
with two astronomical representations. Also, in 1908 Petrie discovered 
in the area several Demotic ostraka, among which there were “interesting 
astronomical ones, with entries of stars”.*°? Although they were still vis- 
ible in tombs and temples, this tradition had already died by the fourth 


392 Vettius Valens, Anthologiae (ed. Pingree), III.13, p. 149, 23-7. Cf. Barton 1994, 
59. 

393 Barton 1994, 134-41. 

394 On the relation between magic and astrology, cf. Barton 1994, 191-7. On the re- 
strictions of magical practices in civil and canonical law from Constantine, cf. 
Dickie 2001, 251-72. 

395 There are very striking texts such as P Oxy. 1152, a Christian magic invocation in 
Coptic. Charms are a very common magical device in Late Antiquity: Dickie 
2001, 304-7. On the type of practitioners in Late Antiquity, cf. Dickie 2001, 
273, 320. 

396 Cf. Bowersock et al. 1999, s.v. “Magic” (pp. 552-3); Dickie 2001, 416-19. 

397 Cf. Dickie 2001, 314-15, 320. The attraction of those interested in philosophy for 
the occult existed already in earlier centuries: Dickie 2001, 202-19. 

398 Cf. Kuhlmann 1983, 25-38, 41-4. 

399 Cf. Smith 2002, 242-3. They are still unpublished. 
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century.“ We read Shenute attacking his local opponents, accusing them 
of being astronomers and making horoscopes, but, since this was a com- 
mon practice among Christian polemists, it is probably a rhetorical topos, 
rather than a literal description.*”’ 

In analysing astrological contents in the Dionysiaca several authors” 
agree that though using serious-sounding vocabulary Nonnus’ intentions 
are clearly not to be scientific and e.g. the horoscope produced by As- 
treus for Demeter (6.1-108) is not feasible. Greek mythology already 
in Homer includes a cosmological element from which Nonnus systemati- 
cally profits in his frequent references to catastherisms*” without any the- 
oretical purpose. He also includes physical explanations of natural phe- 
nomena, such as the origin of the lightning““ and displays well-known 
theories, such as the absorption of solar light by the Moon.*” Schmiel*” 
says that the allusion to the origin of the lightning is based on the idea 
that a device sounds more effective when its origin is mentioned: scientif- 
ic lore at the service of the argument. 


Alchemy 


Panopolite Zosimus (end of the 3" / beginning of the 4" c.),“”’ the most 
important compiler of alchemical traditions, lived in an eclectic atmos- 
phere, combining Platonism, Gnosticism, Judaism and the ‘oriental’ wis- 
dom of Hermes and Zoroaster.*? With Zosimus, under the influence of 
Hermetism and Gnosticism, alchemy acquired a religious dimension 
and the extant part of his work shows many parallels with the texts 
from Nag Hammadi and Hermetic texts in general.“” 

Fowden*" believes that there were also Hermetic circles in Upper 
Egypt and that their existence is proved by the papyrus finds, especially 


400 Kuhlmann 1983, p. 74, n. 376. 

401 Cf. Smith 2002, 243-4; Barton 1994, 71-83. 

402 Feraboli 1985; Chuvin 1992, 5-12, 36-9. 

403 Fayant 2000, 26-38. 
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Vian 1976, p. 185, n. to 2.482-—507. 

405 Cf. D. 40.375-8, 41.90-6, but also Triph. 518-19. Comm. in Gigli Piccardi 1985, 
229-31. 

406 Schmiel 1992, 373-5. 

407 Cf. Bowersock et al. 1999, s.v. “Alchemy” (pp. 284-5); Mertens 2002. 

408 Cf. Fowden 1986, 120-6. 

409 Mertens 2002, 170-5. 
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the ‘Thebes cache’.*"' This is an ensemble of papyri from the third or be- 
ginning of the fourth century, which shared with the philosophical Herme- 
ticum from Nag Hammadi the combination of technical and philosophical 
approaches, present in Zosimus too. We are talking of the so-called ‘The- 
ban Magical Library’, acquired by Anastasi at the beginning of the 19" 
century and coming apparently from a Theban tomb, of an unknown 
date and location.*” 

The author we are interested in, Zosimus, wrote Final Account () 
tersvtaia dnoyy); Alchemical Matters (Xnpevtidé), a 28-book treatise 
containing a systematic exposition on the spiritual dimension of alchemy 
entitled “On Apparatus and Furnaces: Authentic commentaries on the 
letter omega”; According to Energy; Imouth.** In them he often refers 
to earlier authors’ writings, suggesting that he had access to them. If we 
add to this that on several occasions he alludes to rival schools and that 
the earliest extant alchemical papyri come from Thebes, 150 km south 
of Panopolis, and seem to be contemporary of Zosimus, we can deduce 
that Zosimus was not the only practitioner of alchemy in Panopolis and 
its surroundings.*"* 


Natural Sciences 


What we would now term natural sciences had much literary use in Late 
Antiquity.*° It was very popular to illustrate the desirable behaviour with 
stories of animals and plants, as we see in the second century in authors 
such as both Oppians or Claudius Aelianus.*’® Christians’ and pagans 
alike resorted to the material on natural history which had been accumu- 
lated since Aristotle, and the already mythicised accounts of Alexander 
the Great’s expedition: an ensemble of stories passing from one author 
to another and being transformed in the process.‘'* Even though animal 


411 PBrit. Mus. 10070 + P.Leid. 1.383 (= P.Graec. Mag. 14), Bibl. Nat. Paris. suppl. 
gr.574 (PGraec. Mag. 4), PBerol.5025 (PGraec. Mag.1), PBerol. 5026 
(P.Graec. Mag. 2), P.Leid. X/I 397, P. Leid. V/T 384 (PGraec. Mag. 12), P.Leid. 
VI / 1395 (PGraec. Mag, 13), P Holm. Cf. Fowden 1986, 169. 

412 Brashear 1995, 3401 (Anastasi) and 3402-8 (on the library). 

413 Mertens 1995. On the different levels in the alchemical corpus, cf. Mertens 2002, 
166-7. 

414 Mertens 2002, 169-70. 

415 Cf. French 1994, 256-303. 

416 On Claudius Aelianus in particular, cf. French 1994, 262-76. 

417 Cf. French 1994, 276-89. 

418 French 1994, 259-60, 289-303. 
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stories were present in Greek education from the first stages in the fables, 
what we find in the literary production of this time is usually the result of 
literary influence of certain authors on others, not basic learning from 
school. Nothing implies, in fact, that in Panopolis there was school mate- 
rial of this type. 

Nature is present in the Dionysiaca in different ways: as we will see in 
Chapter 4 the arrival of Dionysus to India and his fight with Deriades 
prompts references to the local flora and fauna, a reflection of the mar- 
vels Dionysus is going to conquer. Nonnus seems to have had access to 
them in Herodotus and the historians of Alexander (maybe in some 
kind of compendium). We have already seen (Chapter 2: Verse as provo- 
cation) that Dionysus defeats other gods because his plant (the vine) and 
his drink (wine) encompass all the benefits of those offered by other gods, 
among them the perfume of many flowers (cf. 12.229—89).4 Wild ani- 
mals such as panthers and lions are regular companions of Bacchus and 
special friends of the Bacchants and are chased by several hunters (Ac- 
taeon, Nicaea, Beroe, Aura). 

The type of stories told by the Oppians and Claudius Aelianus are 
mentioned too. Thus, we find several references to the profound love of 
the lioness for her cubs, which makes her a fearsome beast when she is 
protecting them.*” The account goes back to JI. 17.133-5 and can be 
also read in Opp. Hal. 1.709-718 and QS 3.201-3. Nonnus uses it to 
show the bravery of several characters who are not afraid even of the 
newly-delivered lioness. Another motif is that of the echeneis (Lat. re- 
mora), capable of retaining ships despite its small size.“?' Nonnus seems 
to have learned this motif from Opp. Hal. 1.212—43 and the phraseology 


419 On the meaning of the flowers, cf. Vian 1995, p. 168, n. to 232-9. On catalogues 
of flowers in the Dionysiaca and elsewhere, cf. ibid, pp. 164-5, n. to 167-84. 

420 D. 5.293-4 (Actaeon is not afraid of the lioness defending her young), 9.173-9 
(Dionysus presents Rhea with lion and tiger cubs), 15.194—203 (the newly-deliv- 
ered lioness respects Nicaea), 45.304—5 (the Bacchants take the lion cubs away 
from their mothers and nurse them), 48.736—40 (Aura goes into the dens of just- 
delivered lionesses searching to be killed by them, but they flee abandoning their 
cubs), 48.910—13 (Aura leaves her children in the den of a lioness, but they are 
fed by a panther). 

421 Cf. D. 21.45-58 (Ambrosia fighting Lycurgos compares herself with the eche- 
neis), 36.367—9 (Deriades’ elephants are forced to stop by suddenly grown 
vines, just as a ship is held up by an echeneis). 
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from Aesch. Ag. 146—58*” and uses it in comparisons, though other au- 
thors give it a paradoxographical treatment.’ 


Music 


Music had in Late Antiquity the ‘pedigree’ given by Aristotle’ and the 
tradition of musical theory including Architas of Tarentum, the Pythagor- 
eans, Aristoxenus, Dydimus or Aristides Quintilianus, culminated in the 
period we are studying in Claudius Ptolemy. Music and gymnastic exercis- 
es were basic elements in the gymnasium and the corresponding agones. 
Male members of the élite took part in these competitions as trumpet- 
ers,” a figure completely different from the one appearing in the con- 
tracts of lower-class musicians.*” The extant documents on musical edu- 
cation from the third and fourth centuries feature the same learning sys- 
tem through combination and permutation used for learning the letters,"”” 
but none of them comes from Panopolis. 

Vian rightly pointed out that Nonnus was not interested in pretending 
to be a theoretician of music.’ Thus, the references to Cadmus playing 
several musical instruments in the Typhony (bks. 1-2), to the different 
musical modes (12.147—9) or the divine inventors of instruments*” are 
built according to the rules of poikilia, not of technical knowledge and 


they serve different narrative needs. 


Medicine 


Medicine was practised at several levels:*” at the bottom were the doc- 


tors of villages and small towns, simple ‘craftsmen’ who enjoyed little so- 
cial consideration; on a higher level were the archiatroi,*' who signed 


422 Cf. Zoroddu 1997. The echeneis is mentioned in Plut. Mor. 641b (Quaest. 
Conv. 2.7), Claud. Ael. 2.17. 

423 Rebuffat 2001, 139-40 on Opp. Hal. 1.217—43. 

424 Cf. Arist. Pol. 8.3-7 (1339a11). 

425 Cf. Perpillou-Thomas 1995, 233 (+ catalogue of artists pp. 233-41, n. 1-202 and 
p. 251, no. 425-6). 

426 Cf. e.g. PVindob. G 2077 = CPR XVHUA 19 (contract of a musician, 321 AD), 
from the Aurelius Adelphius’ archive (Hermoupolis, 4" c.). 

427 Pohilmann — West 2001, nos. 32-7. 

428 Vian 1995, 193-4. On the presence of musical elements in the Dionysiaca, cf. 
Fayant 2001. 

429 Cf. Fayant 2001, 79-81. 

430 Kleijwegt 1991, 138; Nutton 1995, 71-85. 
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medical certificates,*” received public subsidies (besides charging their 
patients for their services) and had more or less the same privileges 
and rank as teachers. Apparently, to be allowed to practise they were test- 
ed by the boule or by their colleagues.** Finally, some people had a mere 
intellectual interest in medicine and did not make of it a profession, but a 
learned pastime, which is understandable due to the relationship among 
philosophy, rhetoric and medicine.** One could acquire medical knowl- 
edge as a doctor’s trainee or student,** by attending the lessons given 
by specialists in centres such as Alexandria,*° or by reading medical 
texts privately. 

The presence of medical elements in the poems dealt with here is not 
related to a direct familiarity with or interest in medical lore. The most 
frequent condition referred to in the Dionysiaca is madness,’*’ but the 
foundations are tragic and epic and the remedies equally mythical: Ino 
is given ointments (9.275-89) and Dionysus is nursed to health by 
Hera (35.319-35). To this we should add war medicine, to be expected 
in a warlike poem, and here the result of the combination of motifs 
from the literary tradition (especially Iliadic episodes).** However, 
some, such as the use of the kentauris (17.357-9) and of wine and 
honey to clean wounds, could have made sense in contemporary practices. 
The medical interventions of Aristaeus (17.357—-75) and Dionysus 
(bk. 29) insist on the civilising aim of the Bacchic expedition*” and on 
the advantages of joining the new religion. 


431 E.g. Phoibammon, a public doctor in 6"-c. Antinoopolis, known through his will 
(P.Cairo 67151). 

432 List of doctor’s reports in P Oxy. 63.4366 (introd.), to which 64.4441, 66.4528 
(reed. 63.4366 + add. frag.) and 4529 should be added. 

433 Cf. Pedersen 1970, 201-2. 

434 Cf. Kleijwegt 1991, 138-43; Penella 1990, 109-17. 

435 CTh xu. iii. 3, 333 on teaching by public doctors. 

436 Cf. Greg. Naz. Or. 7.6-7, Ep. 13.44. 

437 Cf. Triph. 358-443 (Cassandra); Nonn. D. 9.37—54 (Hera maddens the Nymphs 
in charge of Dionysus), 9.243—89 (Ino), 10.1—138 (Athamas), 32.102—50 (Diony- 
sus). 

438 D. 17.357-75 and 29.87-103, 153-61, 264-75 should be compared with 
Il. 4.212-19, 5.401-2 = 900-1, 11.844-8, 15.390-4. Cf. Gerlaud 1994, 148-9, 
258-60; Vian 1990, 213-14, 347-8. Cf. 35.59-75 where an anonymous Indian 
who falls in love with the Bacchant he has just killed wishes he had the remedies 
to heal her (parallels with medical passages in bks. 17 and 29 studied in Frangou- 
lis 2006b, 119-20). 

439 Cf. Gerlaud 1994, 149. Though we read in 39.357-—60 that the Indians have their 
own medical staff: a Brahman heals Deriades with incantations. 
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Legal Training 


To explain the situation of legal studies in Late Antiquity the Antiochene 
rhetor Libanius is often quoted when he complains (Or. 11.43-—4) that the 
young ‘skip’ rhetorical training and devote themselves entirely to the 
study of law. Law schools,” then, were thriving. The school in Constan- 
tinople and, above all, the one in Beryto were especially important for the 
Eastern part of the empire, though Law was taught also in Athens, Cesar- 
ea of Palestine and Alexandria.“ 

Even though it is true that legal training receives an unparalleled at- 
tention for practical reasons such as the enlargement of bureaucracy and 
the proliferation and complexity of the imperial legislation, we should not 
forget that the laws and their different applications are almost impossible 
to understand without taking the rhetorical trends of the time into ac- 
count.“” In the same way, laws were continuously present in the studies 
of rhetoric, as one of the progymnasmata is the introduction of a law 
and the judicial rhetorical genre plays an important role. 

Those wishing to become public advocates needed to have had a ‘lib- 
eral education’ which could have taken place in a school of rhetoric or of 
law, as the reference letters they produced when applying for a post 
show.“ Five papyri containing notes and speeches by advocates who 
were preparing to defend their clients are extant,‘ including one from 
Panopolis (P.Panop. 31). The advocates drew up the defence, but left a 
broad left margin to sum up the facts. They also underlined the most im- 
portant information in the text and made some notes. It is possible that 
they learnt this system during their training years.” Besides, in the collec- 
tion of KGlIn there is also a register of a trial (P Panop. 30). 

At this point we cannot forget the scholastikos Dioscorus of Aphro- 
dito,“© who would have received some training to enable him to offer 
his services in his native village or in Antaeopolis or its surroundings, 


440 Cf. Liebs 2000, 253-5. On the texts used in them, cf. McNamee 1995, 402-4, 
406-7; 1998. 

441 Until it was forbidden by Justinian in 533: cf. Digest Const. Omnem 7. 

442 Cf. Harries 1999, 42-7. 

443 Cf. Pedersen 1970, 202-3. 

444 Cf. Hanson 1971: P-Prin. 119 (c. 325 AD, unknown provenance), P Lips. 41 (= 
Mitteis, Chrest. 300, latter half of the 4" c., Hermoupolis), P Thead. 16 (terminus 
post quem 307 AD, Arsinoite). 

445 Hanson 1971, 17; Lewis 1983. 

446 Cf. van Minnen 2003. On the figure of the scholastikos, cf. CPR XXIV, p. 27 (n. 
to 4.4); PAmmon 2, p. 21. 
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though later he would have expanded his knowledge in his stays in Anti- 
noopolis and Constantinople.” In his legal texts, he uses a prolix style, 
highly influenced by rhetoric. It is interesting to note that, besides impe- 
rial instructions, he appears to have used other people’s documents, such 
as P.Cair. Masp. 3.67295, as models for his own, and that he kept his drafts 
to take them into account later on or, maybe, for educational purposes.** 
Style and techniques of composition would be transmitted in a similar 
way. 


Philosophy 


In this period philosophy was a luxury affordable only to those who had 
sufficient time and money to be trained, due to the complexity of what we 
now call Neoplatonism,*” though the term is a modern coinage. Late an- 
tique Platonists, headed by Plotinus (3 c.) and later by Porphyrius and 
Jamblicus (4"" c.) saw themselves as interpreters of Plato, heirs to his tra- 
dition, not as innovators. Philosophy focused on dialogue and discussion, 
but also made a constant use of books, which meant that schools needed a 
full-size library at their service.*” The two main schools were in Athens 
and Alexandria.” 

The most conspicuous teachers in Alexandria in this period were 
Theon and his daughter Hypatia, both pagan, though their students 
were mixed.*” We do not know much about the lessons of philosophy 
themselves, though it is possible that the annotations to Plato in POxy 
15.1808 are the notes made by a second-century student in class.** 

Some information leads us to think that there was also a school of 
philosophy in Panopolis, though nothing confirms the presence of 
philosophers in the town at all times: 


— P-Colon. Inv. 903 + P.Robinson Inv. 37 (2° c.): volume of Cynic dia- 
tribes, related above all with philosophical questions.*™ 


447 Cf. van Minnen 2003, 114, 130. 

448 Cf. van Minnen 2003, 117; Fournet 1999, I 236-7, 325-6, II 688-90. 

449 Cameron 1998, 680-2; Sheppard 2000; Browning 2000, 862-6; Dillon 2004. 

450 Hoffmann 2007. 

451 Blumenthal 1993, on the differences of Alexandrian and Athenian Neoplaton- 
ism (esp. 323-4). About the presence of schools in Athens, cf. Watts 2006, 
24-142; on the interaction of philosophy and society in Alexandria, cf. Watts 
2006, 143-256. 

452 Haas 1997, 154-5. 

453, McNamee 2001a, 114-15; 2007b, 349-50. 

454 Martin — Primavesi 1998, 47 
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— PStrasb. gr. Inv. 1665-6: fragments of books 1-2 of Empedocles’ 
®voikd, literary library hand datable from the end of the 1% c. AD, a 
work by a professional scribe and, judging by the corrections or variants 
of two other additional hands, a “scholar’s text”. The editors think that 
it comes from the plundering of a tomb “type C-3” (2-3 c.) in the 
necropolis C, close to El-Salamuni.*” 

— Ptolemagrios’ monument (1. 1. Milne 9267) praises among his and his 
children’s virtues that they led a life characteristic of a philosopher, fru- 
gal, with all kinds of hardships, with no wealth nor envy.*” It is a vague 
reference to the idealised existence of a philosopher, but it does not de- 
termine their actual knowledge of philosophy. 

— In PBerl. Bork. (298 p.q.) appears a iepov Hepoeedvng, located év d10- 
TpIBf Mavodapov (A iv, 12); according to Pelletier it would be “un éta- 
blissement oi I’on enseigne la philosophie”.*”’ 

— PAmmon 1.1 (4" c.): list of philosophers, by Aur. Ammon. Col. i, the 
bottom of which is lost, enumerates several Presocratics; col. ii (the 
upper part is lost) is devoted to the representatives of the Academy, 
the first Cynics, the Peripatetic and in line 27 appears the heading “Sto- 
ics with Cynics”; col. ili, completely lost, would continue with the Stoics 
and Cynics, maybe as well with the Epicureans. Willis (P Ammon 1, p. 
6) thinks that late Cynics were the ones who had more influence on 
Ammon, since he quotes sententiae in Cynic style, not otherwise extant 
(e.g. PAmmon 1.3.15-17). If Ammon copied the list when he was liv- 
ing in Alexandria (348), the papyrus would prove that his home town 
did not offer this type of training and that the members of the élite 
had to move to Alexandria to acquire it.’ It is also possible, as Willis 
himself suggested (PAmmon 1, p. 7), that he received his training in 
Panopolis. 

— When Pachomius founded his first monastery in the area surrounding 
Panopolis, according to one of his Vitae (Vita Prima § 82), a group of 
philosophers tested the monks. 


455 Martin — Primavesi 1998, 39-43. 

456 In the end of side II: noAA@v KaOylyntiipes edoeBav Epyav, | /2E Ov del CHovor 
Uooo|gG> Ainv / advoio1 Tav|totot AETIA TpYooovtEc| / GtepOe nAOvTOV Kal 
(06|vov KakoCnAov. Ed. Criscuolo 2000. 

457 Pelletier 1967, 175-80. 

458 Cf. van Minnen 2002, 187-8, though he quotes the opposite opinion of Martin — 
Primavesi 1998, 51. 
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— The Turba philosophorum*® sets on stage several Presocratic thinkers 
debating, with Pythagoras as their chairman, cosmological (sermones 
1-9) and alchemical topics (9-72). Plessner has shown that its first 
part is inspired by a Greek doxographical tradition unknown in other 
areas” and has identified as the author of the Turba’s Arabic original 
the alchemist Utman Ibn Suwaid, active in c. 900 in Akhmim.*”' This 
would imply that in the alchemical milieu of Akhmim two centuries 
after the Arabian invasion, the authority of Presocratic thinkers was 


still appealed to. 


Obviously, the cultural life of Panopolis could not be compared to what 
Alexandria or any other important city of the Eastern half of the Medi- 
terranean basin could offer, but we should not underestimate the interest 
in culture of the Egyptian provicial citizens or their effort to lead a 
learned life according to their means. 


3.4. Training for the élite 


Having access to literacy was itself a concern of the élite, who displayed it 
with learned quotations, correct use (and according to stylistic rules) of 
the Greek language and ethical superiority. Nevertheless, in this group 
of the privileged we can isolate a second group of those who moved on 
to higher training, although both limits are blurred and permeable, 
often depending on circumstances.*” 

The pride of belonging to this class was shown individually and as a 
family. Thus, for instance, the Panopolite Besas refers to himself as a oyo- 
Aaotikds and adds two dactylic hexameters in a graffito at Memnon’s 
tomb in the Valley of the Kings.** In other graffito in the same tomb, 
Besas, alias Bourichios, places himself in Plato’s wake: Bijoacs oxoAaott- 
KO¢g HavonoA({ty¢)... peta Bovprytov 51a TAdt@voc."™ 


459 Cf. Martin — Primavesi 1998, 50. 

460 Plessner 1975, 101-5. 

461 Plessner 1975, 129-30. 

462 Kaster 1988, 40. 

463 CLG. Ill 4792 = L Syringes II 1277 = Lmétriques 147; cf. L Syringes II 1403 = 
Lmeétriques 151. 

464 L.Syringes II 1266. [Syringes IV, pp. lvi-lvii, mentions the graffiti left by ‘Platon- 
ising’ visitors in Memnon’s tomb; their concentration on the image of the judge- 
ment of the souls invites us to think that some saw there the origin of Plato’s es- 
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We have already talked at length about Ammon’s family,’® which in- 


cludes Harpocration, the panegyrist who travelled with the royal court,“ 
his brother Ammon, the scholasticus who lived in Egypt, and Apollon, the 
poet and nephew of the latter.“”’ Among Ammon’s papers were the re- 
mains of a codex of the Odyssey (PAmmon 1.2, 2.26) and the list of phi- 
losophers by Ammon himself (P Ammon 1.1). He introduces himself as a 
oyoractikéc*® and sees himself as part of the intellectual élite: the com- 
posture achieved through rhetoric and philosophy separates him from the 
unlearned masses.*® In this family we trace the evolution from hieratic 
priestly posts to a series of governing positions in their place of origin 
(Ammon is a scholastikos in the Thebaid) and on an international level 
(Harpocration is an imperial panegyrist, curator and procurator), as 
part of Diocletian’s and Constantine’s new bureaucracy. The transition 
was only possible if they had access to Greek literary culture, if they 
could speak and write properly, which depended to a great extent on 
their access to training.*”” Harpocration, Ammon, Apollon and probably 
Horion II received advanced training, well beyond the level of the gram- 
maticus.*"' 

Van Minnen makes an interesting remark about another member of 
the family, Senpetechensis alias Nike, Ammon and Harpocration’s moth- 
er:‘” Ammon sent her such a complex letter as PAmmon 1.3, no doubt 
trying to impress her, probably because she had had the necessary train- 
ing to appreciate the beauty of the calligraphy and the rhetorical flourish. 
Nevertheless, the comparison with other women of upper social standing 
does not suggest that they received a systematic training similar to the 
one the male members of their families got.*” 


chatological accounts. Bourichios, also cyokaotikdcs 616. TAdéteva, is the author of 
C.I.G. 3.4781b (p. 1209) = I. Syringes 2.1279. Cf. Martin — Primavesi 1998, 45. 

465 For the family cf. PXVCongr. 22 and for the preceding generation P.Coll. Youtie 
2.71-3 (281); Bagnall 1993, 109. Family tree in PAmmon 1, p. 3. 

466 Cf. Browne 1977. 

467 PAmmon 1.6.5, 7.42—5. 

468 PAmmon 1.4.2, 5.1, 6.2, 7.2. 

469 PAmmon 1.7.3-4 and 13.9-10. Cf. the reconstruction and translation of 
P.Ammon 1.7-15 (pp. 163-79); also Browne 1977, 192-3. 

470 Cf. van Minnen 2002, 198. 

471 Cf. PAmmon 1, p. 3. 

472 Van Minnen 2002, 189. 

473 We cannot generalise from the few known cases of lettered women. Cf. Sheridan 
1998, 191. Other lettered women from the bouleutic class are studied in Sheridan 
1998, 196-7. 
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Thus, also in the fourth century, the Hermoupolite Aurelia Charite, 
judging from the preserved samples,’” did not have much practice in writ- 
ing. She could afford to pay a professional who did the job for her, though 
the fact that she could supervise the task would strengthen her independ- 
ence and authority.’” And what is more, if P-Charite 38.1—12 was really 
written by her mother Demetria, taking into account the resemblance 
of the ductus of the letters, it is possible that Charite learnt to write 
from her, which would prove a domestic training.*”° The editor of the col- 
lection supposes that, due to her social standing, she had the basic admin- 
istrative skills, though he cannot say anything about her cultural interests 
further than noting that very Greek names, gymnasiarchs and bouleutai 
appear in her social circle.*”” 

With this rather pessimistic view we can contrast figures such as Hy- 
patia of Alexandria, even given that she is an exceptional case. Bagnall 
suggests that the third-century Oxyrrhynchite Aurelia Ptolemais owned 
several literary papyri.*” Another interesting literary image comes up 
in P.K6ln 6.245.19: Odysseus enters Troy in disguise with some letters 
for Helen, an element which did not appear in the Homeric passage 
(Od. 4.241-51), which means that the author may have imagined Helen 
as an upper-class lady, who is expected to be literate.*” 

We should also take into account that, besides a literate training, 
women, both slave and free, could learn a trade and obtain thus certain 
economic independence.” For instance the fourth-century Panopolite 
Aurelia Theodora, éAatompdticoa, deals personally with her business in 
P.Panop. 11, 12, 13 and 24. 

The condition of the sources which transmit information about indi- 
viduals of the élite often forces us to consider them as isolated cases, 
but they belonged to social circles connecting financially, culturally and 


474 P.Charite 8 (24-5), 27, 36, 37 (11) and probably 41. 

475 Cf. Sheridan 1998, 200. 

476 But cf. the education of Heraidous, daughter of Apollonius, strategos of the 
Apollinopolite under Trajan: P.Giss. 80, P.Giss. 85, C.Pap. Jud. 2.442. 

477 P.Charite, p. 9. 

478 Bagnall 1992. Cf. also Hagedorn 1997: the sender borrows a copy of Esdras from 
a woman. 

479 Cf. Parca 1991, 56-7, 78-9. 

480 Cf. van Minnen 1998: he analyses three apprenticeship contracts of free women 
(P Heid. 4.326 from 98 AD, SB XVIII 13305 from 271 AD, KSB 1.045 from the 
8" ¢.), asserting that it was perfectly possible that free young women received 
this training in the family, which would explain why we often find in the docu- 
mentation free-born women practising a paid job. 
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religiously similar people. The classic example is the second-century Oxy- 
rhynchite circle reconstructed by Turner from P Oxy. 2192,**' but the Her- 
moupolite Theophanes is closer spatially and chronologically.“ He was a 
scholasticus*** whose properties enabled him to lead a well-off life,““* who 
made a trip to Antioch (c. 317—23)** of which we have the itinerary and 
the expense sheets (P-Ryl. 627-39). We also have a series of letters 
(P. Herm. 2-6), written on good-quality papyrus and with rhetorical flour- 
ishes, that were sent to him by his acquaintances. Some of them belonged 
to what appears to be a high society pagan circle, probably residing in 
Hermoupolis,“ who venerated Hermes Trimegistos.**’ 

The language and culture displayed in these letters are a long-term 
result of a good literary training and a conscious means of social interac- 
tion“’’ among high-society equals in the metropoleis. Even though it does 
not reach the level of second-century Oxyrhynchus,”” this type of individ- 
ual justifies the existence of private libraries, such as the one we partly 
know through P.Turner 9, including history-related and literary history 
works, perhaps the property of a scholar or an advocate. It may be some- 
how excessive to talk about communities, but we can certainly talk about 
social networks in which the individuals shared among other things cul- 
tural elements and which were carefully cultivated through travelling 
and epistolary communication.” 


481 Turner 1952, 91-2. 

482 Extant documents related to him: P.Ryl. 4.616-51, P Herm. 2-6; another letter 
was published in Rees 1968. Cf. Moscadi 1970; Matthews 2006. 

483 As we see in PLat.Argent. 1 (line 4) and PRyl. 623 (line 4). 

484 Cf. PRyl. 640-9. 

485 Cf. PRyl. 4, p. 105. 

486 Moscadi 1970, 91 thinks that Theophanes lived in Alexandria at least for some 
time and Anatolius lived in Alexandria. Contra Fowden 1986, 176. 

487 Fowden 1986, 176 thinks that only Theophanes, Sarappion, Ambrosius and Nilus 
would be worshippers and priests of Hermes; as in P Herm. 4-6 no reference is 
made to this cult, John and Leon, Hermodorus and Besorus would simply belong 
to Theophanes’ broad circle of acquaintances. Moscadi 1986, esp. 99-100 be- 
lieves that it is a Christian group, but the clear allusions to Hermes Trimegistos 
discredit this theory: cf. Fowden 1986, p. 176, n. 94. 

488 Cf. PHerm. 3, lines 1, 4, 5. 

489 Turner 1956 (reed. 2007); McNamee 2007a; Houston 2007. 

490 Cf. Ruffini 2004; Bradbury 2004. 
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Gymnasium 


The institution of the gymnasium was closely linked to the training of the 
élite. From P.Got.7 we know that third-century Panopolis had a gymna- 
sium, as the BovA1 orders the glazing of the windows of its thermae. The 
appearance of several gymnasiarchs in P Berl.Bork.”' confirms that the 
institution still existed at the end of the third and beginning of the fourth 
century." Unfortunately no document tells us of the functions of the 
magistracy in the town, nor the services offered by the gymnasium, so 
that we have only the information from other metropoleis, above all Oxy- 
rhynchus and Hermoupolis. 

The gymnasiarchs paid for the expenditures of the gymnasium (oil for 
gymnastic exercises and wood to heat water in the thermae), as well as 
the celebration of ephebic festivals,“ although the town was responsible 
for the maintenance of the building, as in P.Got.7, in Panopolis. During 
the third century these expenses became more and more onerous for a 
single individual, which made it necessary to divide the year between sev- 
eral gymnasiarchs.” The final result was the disappearence of the institu- 
tion, its magistracies and even the building in some cases.*”° 

We can assume that the usual procedure of inscription in the gymna- 
sium in Panopolis was the eioxptoic, as happened in Alexandria, Anti- 
noopolis, Hermoupolis, Arsinoe and Oxyrhynchus. Those complying 
with a series of conditions and passing some sort of entrance exam, 
began the ephebeia when they were 14 years old.“ During this year 
they were trained in gymnastics by the paidotribes*’ and showed off 
their gymnastic expertise in ephebic festivals.’ Practicing a sport was 


491 Tlavioxiwv (V 24, VII 1: are they the same one?), Iletetptpig M@pov (X 6-7), 
TIpwtac (XII 30), Tptuwpocg (XV 20) and other two (XIII 11 yupvjactapy.; A I 
20|timvoc yuu.), whose names are lost. 

492 The last appearence of a gymnasiarch up to now is from 370 (P.Oxy. 2110). Cf. 
Lewis 1997, s.v. yopvactapyia, yopvactapyos, p. 19; also p. 132. 

493 Perpillou-Thomas 1986. The gymnasiarchs also supervised the process of inscrip- 
tion in ephebic lists and the constitution of a guard of honour. Cf. Legras 1999, 
182-5. On the kosmetai, cf. ibid. 185-7. 

494 Cf. van Groningen 1924, 66-7, 73-7. 

495 Cf. Sijpesteijn 1986: in the latter half of the century we only know seven cases. 

496 Cf. Legras 1999, 151-79; Kleijwegt 1991, 91-101. 

497 Cf. the four epigrams devoted to Hermocrates, paidotribes from Hermopolis, at 
the end of the 2™ or beginning of the 3 c.: L Métr. Gr. 22, I-IV, esp. I 2. 5-6, II 
9-10, Ill 1-3, IV 3-5. 

498 Cf. Legras 1999, 242-51. 
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considered in Egyptian metropoleis a sign of distinction and belonging to 
a Hellene or hellenised population which had access to Greek education 
linked to the gymnasium.” 

There is no proof that at this time ephebes received any other kind of 
training at the gymnasium.” In fact, ephebic festivals do not seem to 
have included any literary contests. Some entrance declarations of the 
ephebeia mention explicitly that the teenagers pavOdvew ypdupata (SB 
5.7561, P.Oxy. 22.2345, P.Flor. 3.382): this does not mean they were still 
learning to write, but they had already begun to study literature.” It is 
possible that ephebeia and higher training overlapped at least in some 
cases,” but we also have some information about members of this class 
who were illiterate or ‘slow writers’ contrasting with the slaves who 
had received a literate training.™ 


The games of Perseus 


The utmost expression of the élite’s Hellenic eagerness in Panopolis was 
the organisation of the games of Perseus. Herodotus (2.91) mentions the 
town of Xépp1¢ as an exception to the rule of the Egyptians rejecting what 
is foreign.° According to his account Panopolis had a big temple, 
where Perseus” was worshipped and honoured with Hellenic games, in 
their purpose (to honour a hero), their character (&y@va youvucdv... 516 
néons a&yoving éyovta) and the prizes (napéyovtes he8Aa KtIvEeu Kal yAat- 
vac Kal déppata).-°* 


499 Cf. Perpillou-Thomas 1995, for a revision of the appearances of the athletes in 
the papyri (230-2) and a list of individuals (241-51, ns. 203-424, 428-36). 

500 Cribiore 1996, 19-20; 2001a, 34-6. Nicolai 1987 does not find data leading to 
think that gymnasia had always ascribed libraries. Nevertheless it was not neces- 
sarily like this in all cases: cf. Brenk 2007. 

501 Cf. Sijpesteijn 1976. 

502 Kleijwegt 1991, 117. 

503 Youtie 1971, 174-6, above all on P.Tebt. 2.316 (99 AD). 

504 Cf. Booth 1979b, 14; Forbes 1955. 

505 That is the first Greek transcription of the Egyptian name of the town (Hnt 
Mnw). Herodotus places it in the area of Thebes (vopod tod Onfaikod), in the 
surroundings of a Nénc¢ xdAtc. Lloyd 1969, 80 thinks that it can be a small 
Greek settlement in the place where Ptolemais Hermiou stood later. 

506 On this temple, cf. Lloyd 1976, 368. 

507 On Perseus’ relationship with Egypt, cf. Lloyd 1969, 81; 1976, 367-9. 

508 Lloyd 1976, 369. 
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The existence of the games was confirmed in 1962 by the edition of 
P. Oxy. 27.2475-7, a tép0¢ GvyKoAAHouoc from the Oxyrhynchite sen- 
ate, reproducing three documents relative to the privileges of athletes 
and Dionysiac artists. Among them, 2476°" certifies that Aurelius Hatres 
is a member of the iepd povotk} oikovpsvich mEepinoAtotiKh obvodoc TOV 
mepi tO Avévvcov texvit@v, with which Hatres intended to obtain the ex- 
emption of taxes and liturgies, a privilege of the members of this society. 
He copies the letters from Claudius (lines 1-4), Hadrian (4—7), Severus 
(7-11) and Alexander (11-12) ensuring these privileges and adds an 
open letter (12-17) from the society to its members in which they are in- 
formed of the appointment of Hatres as high priest, after having met the 
corresponding payments. 

In lines 17-33, a ratification of the previous letter, those officers who 
held positions in this association at that time appear as witnesses and are 
confirmed by the organiser of the games. The ratification is written in 
Panopolis and dated in the first year of the seventh Pythiad of the 
games.’'' As the document was written in the year 289, we can assume 
that the games were (re)founded in 265.° 

The Paneia were international festivals, which included sports (lin. 17, 
31, 35, 44 yuuvicod), theatrical (lin. 17, 25, 31, 35, 44, oxnvucod, which 
proves that certain theatrical forms still existed) and musical contests 
(lin. 25 Ovpederkod, 31 OvpediKod),° of a Pythic type (lin. 17, 35 nmvO1Kod, 
44 zv000). The signers in P Oxy. 2476 boast several citizenships and victo- 
ries in the agones of the games. These games** furnished them with per- 
sonal satisfaction and glory (5é€a), also benefiting the status of their cit- 
ies, which repaid them with certain privileges, among which not the least 
important was a triumphal entrance into their town.” 


509 Iconomopoulos 1889 published the contents of a little fragment of “peau de veau 
tannée”: ‘Iepdc eiceAactikdc oikovpeviKds dAbpmLOG ayov Hepoéws odpavtov tHV 
peydkov Tavetwv. Bernand 1977, no. 82, pp. 233-41 declared it a forgery. Con- 
tra, Pap.Agon., p. 64, n. to 3.18. 

510 Cf. the revision in Pap.Agon., no. 3. 

511 Lin. 17-18, 24-5, 28-9, 31, 34-5 and 44-5. 

512 Cf. van Rengen 1971 for a reconstruction of the history of the agones. 

513 In fact they are more complex terms, cf. Pap.Agon., p. 63, n. to 3.18: “ZXK«nvicdc 
bezieht sich auf die Darbietungen der oxnvi, die Theaterauffiihrungen; 8vpeAr- 
«6c bezieht sich auf die in der Orchestra stattfindenden Darbietungen (Musik, 
Tanze, Pantomime)”. 

514 Cf. summary by Pap.Agon., pp. 7-12. 

515 POxy. 2476 lin. 25 and 44 (igp0b). The combination ciceAaotikod oikovpeviKod 
appears in lin. 17, 25, 35 and 44. Cf. Bernand 1977, 240. 
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The golden age of agonistic institutions was the third century.*'® Ap- 
parently they originate in inner contests in the gymnasia, which already 
existed in Ptolemaic times and opened the way to international games 
when Egyptian metropoleis were granted the Bova under Septimius 
Severus.’ The interest in this kind of competitions was sustained only 
until Constantine’s time, although some of their characteristic elements 
occurred later under different shapes.°"® 


4. Conclusions 


At this time Egypt became gradually more akin to the rest of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, under the same reforms (such as the so-called Diocle- 
tian’s reform or that by Justinian) and trends (ongoing christianisation, 
importance of the figure of the landlord), but exhibited some distinctive 
traits (the power of the local Coptic Church, inner invasions of Blemmyes 
and Nobads). The relationship with the rest of the Mediterranean was in 
the hands of the cultural élite, self-defined as of Greek descent and havy- 
ing as meeting places gymnasia and other training places and festivals. 
Also they read the classics, especially Homer, and the increasing presence 
of the Bible presented them as equals to learned élites from other areas in 
the Eastern Empire. 

Numerous and diverse sources from Panopolis are extant. They re- 
veal the existence of the Bova, a gymnasium with thermae, a theatre, a 
Snpdoiov Aoytotr|ptov where public accounts were dealt with, but used 
as well as a temporary place of detention. We can also reconstruct the 
presence of the army in the area and the running of the liturgic system. 
Thanks to a description of the town from the end of the third century 
(P. Berl. Bork.), we perceive the vigour of textile activities and oil produc- 


516 Cf. for instance the games in Oxyrhynchus: BGU IV 1074 = SB 15225 (275 AD), 
which took place once every five years, following the model of the Capitoline 
Games and including horse races, not mentioned in Panopolis. On the Antinoeia, 
cf. Pap.Agon., pp. 87-8 (n. to 4.17, 18). We should perhaps relate to the popular- 
ity of the games the existance of catalogues of games, both in papyri (P Yale 2. 
108, 2% c. ex.3 c. in.; POxy. 62.4306, 1-2" c., frs.3-9) and in Hyg. 
Fab. 273. Cf. van Rossum-Steenbeek 1998, nos. 67 (pp. 136-7, 321-2) and 69 
(pp. 139-43, 328-34). 

517 Bagnall 1988, 44. 

518 Bagnall 1988, 44; Pap.Agon., pp. 12-13. 
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tion. During this period the Panopolites were in contact with other Egyp- 
tian areas through commerce or migration. 

All this proves that it was a dynamic area, where surpluses of produc- 
tion would yield substantial profit, proportional to the extant tax pay- 
ments. Besides small proprietors, who would have limited access to train- 
ing in general, we get to know landowning families, such as Aurelius Am- 
mon’s (PAmmon), Alopex’ (P-Panop. 19), Ulpius Claudianus’ (P Berl. 
Bork.) and Triphiodorus’ (P. Freer Inv. 08.45 a/b). They surely devoted 
part of their profit to giving the following generation a training, as did 
the family of the two Horapollos, better known in intellectual circles. 
Thus, it is the family which gives the individual a high status providing 
him with the means for a literate upbringing. 

In this period the area of Panopolis, from a cult area of Egyptian 
pagan (esp. Min) and Greek (cf. the temples mentioned in P Berl. Bork.) 
divinities, became an almost completely Christian society, which main- 
tained a considerable number of monasteries. We do not have precise in- 
formation on the process of christianisation, but the latest studies favour a 
gradual and not terribly dramatic development. 

The study of educational infrastructures, basic school contents and 
training in other fields reveals that at least the first school stages were 
covered in the area, although those wanting to extend their training 
may have needed to move to Alexandria. Teachers of all levels are linked 
with Panopolis, which proves that, although in many cases we cannot 
demonstrate that they did teach there, some kind of formal education 
was guaranteed to an undetermined level. Those who worked as teachers 
appear in our sources as real-state proprietors or displaying their public 
profiles in politics, religion, philosopy or literature. Each individual 
seems to have been unique and of none have we a complete picture. 

Besides, a significant number of literary papyri from Panopolis are ex- 
tant, which must be considered with caution, since we do not know to 
what extent they are representative. The best known library is the one 
formed by part of the PBodm. and the papyri held in Barcelona, Koln, 
the Chester Beatty Library in Dublin and the Duke University, including 
Greek, Latin and Coptic, pagan and Christian texts. This ensemble in- 
cludes copies of the Homeric poems, Thucydides, Menander, Achilles Ta- 
tius, Cicero and the Old and New Testaments (both in Greek and Coptic, 
including very interesting apocryphal books). It has also yielded the until 
now unknown Alcestis Barcinonensis and the new poems of the Codex Vi- 
sionum. This codex is an extraordinary collection, the context and use of 
which can only be guessed at. In spite of the possibility of linking several 
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compositions to the educational sphere, the latest research points to the 
library of a religious community, probably not the only one in the area. 

We have very little information about the books owned by individu- 
als, though some evidence and the comparison to Dioscorus of Aphrodito 
suggest that they were a valuable part of their possessions and no doubt a 
mark of status. With some exceptions, the sources do not allow us to study 
the interaction of learned individuals, but they all belonged to social net- 
works of people who had studied together and/or shared interests and 
were in contact through letters. Literary texts would circulate in these 
networks too. 

What we can reconstruct of educational issues in Panopolis is not a 
complete picture either. In addition to some data on the first school 
stages, we are certain of the presence of Homer and Menander, essential 
in Greek education. About the rest of the authors of which we have some 
copy in Panopolis, it is not known if they had some educational use, but 
their presence means that they were available. Likewise, the Codex Vi- 
sionum shows that the training to compose literature in classical inspir- 
ation, exercising with the progymnasmata, was offered to Christians, 
too, and it is possible that it existed in some religious communities. 
Also, the teaching of Latin is certain to have existed, but we do not 
know up to what level. 

Training in other fields (e.g. mathematics, astronomy, natural scien- 
ces) was found in a very embryonic form in the first school stages, but 
it required specific training in specialised centres (e.g. mathematics in 
Alexandria). The training which became more and more common was 
legal preparation, for which Egyptian students had to go abroad. Neopla- 
tonic philosophy was reserved for an élite, which rejected those individu- 
als who did not fully integrate (e.g. Pamprepius) and was worn down by 
persecutions and endogamy (cf. the case of Horapollon the Younger). On 
reviewing these features we understand why Nonnus and in general all 
epic poets show no interest in technique: technicalities reached them 
mostly through literature and are perceived only through it. 

The main incentive to invest in education was, no doubt, that it was 
considered a mark of high status. Thus, it is not strange that those Pano- 
polites who could afford it tried to obtain at least a learned veneer and 
displayed it through quotations in legal documents and in institutions 
such as the gymnasium or Perseus’ games, revived from Herodotus’ refer- 
ence (2.91). If Panopolis boasted a thriving cultural life it is because its 
élite sponsored and enjoyed it. Also, if such cultural life went beyond 
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the town when its intellectuals travelled or emigrated it is because they 
thought it was the appropriate appearance for those of high status. 

Thus, the Panopolite origin of the poets discussed in Chapter 1 and 
the texts extant on papyri and inscriptions makes sense as an expression 
of culture marking a difference with the mass of the illiterate and ‘unre- 
fined’. Perhaps the style studied in Chapter 2 had a certain component of 
ostentation: it may have attempted to enlarge the gulf between those who 
appreciated it and those considering it completely alien and abstruse. 

The context does not reveal a need to claim a school of Nonnus. It 
rather leads us to deduce that some well-off Panopolite families invested 
part of their surpluses in giving the following generation a literate and lit- 
erary training. They probably thought that it was the means of securing 
for them a place in the cultural élite, both in town and beyond it. This 
type of upbringing and education enabled individuals to understand, ap- 
preciate and compose poetry and, given the popularity poetry enjoyed at 
that time, it prompted the composition of poetry as a learned pastime for 
adults. 


Chapter 4 
Influence of school-practice on poetry: 
The progymnasmata 


1. School influence on poetic composition: 
The progymnasmata 


Poetry was an integral part of education in Antiquity from the very first 
level, as proved by the copy exercises in which students reproduced verses 
following the teacher’s sample (cf. e.g. 14. Mythological Acrostic). The 
reading of poets, especially Homer, had a strong influence on their first 
compositions, particularly when the subject matter was taken from the 
Trojan Cycle,' but it remained a constant feature later. In fact, the insist- 
ence on the composition of hexameters at school might have been in part 
responsible for the overwhelming presence of this meter in the period 
from the third to the sixth centuries.” Hexametric compositions could 
be combined with iambic prologues, the poetic counterpart of prefaces 
to prose compositions. 

Handbooks of progymnasmata are essential to understand how stu- 
dents learned to write literature. Though they referred students systemat- 
ically to prose, significant attention was paid as well to poetic models and 
certain guidelines were useful to all genres, so that it is no surprise that we 
notice a mutual influence between these exercises and literature. In Late 


1 We realise how popular they were when going through our corpus of papyri: 10. 
Hector (P. Oxy. 30.2514), 12. Achilles and Hector (PSI 6.722), 13. Odysseus’? re- 
turn (P Oxy. 15.1821), 18.1 Reunion after Troy (P-Ant. 1.17 verso), 19. Odysseus’ 
ethopoea (P.Ryl. 3.487), 20. Penelope? (BKT 9.116), 21. Trojan Cycle (BKT 
9.126), 24. Priam (P Bingen 15), 25.1 On Odysseus (PSI 15.1867), 28. The war 
of Troy (P.Ant. 2.57), 29. Athena’s words to Achilles (POxy. 42.3002), 30. 
Helen and Hermione (PBerol. inv. 13239), 31. Heracles and Penelope (P. 
Hal. 2), 33. Homeric Parody (T:Kellis inv. D/2/46), 35. Aphrodite and the Trojans 
(P. Laur. inv. T/ 277), 36. Polyxena (P.Flor. 3.390), 52. Anthology of ethopoeae 
(Heitsch 26), 53. Achilles claims his yépac (Heitsch 38), 55. Anthology of six 
ethopoeae (P Heid. inv. 1271 v). 

2 Wifstrand 1933, 174-5. 

3 -Viljamaa 1968, 96. 
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Antiquity more than ever rhetoric goes poetical and poetry rhetorical* 
and quite a large number of compositions is extant which follows progym- 
nasmatic schemes and are the work of adults. We should however bear in 
mind that not every literary composition has by design a direct relation- 
ship with the rules and models referred to at school: personal inclinations, 
inspiration, readings and compositional choices should be allowed some 
influence. 

This chapter is devoted to collating the theorisation of exercises as 
known through the manuals with those examples extant on papyri and 
the passages or literary works on which they may have some influence. 
My aim is to assess to what extent the features shared by the authors 
of the so-called school of Nonnus and papyrus compositions may be 
due to school influence. I do not mean to debase literary creation to 
what is learnt at school, but to evaluate their interaction. 

According to their main use, progymnasmata can be divided as fol- 
lows: 


— For deliberative oratory: fable (ud00c), narrative (Sujynua), chreia 
(ypeta), maxim (yvpn), thesis (P01), introduction of a law (vdépoc). 

— For judicial oratory: confirmation and refutation (évackevt Kai Kata- 
okevr), common-place (Kotdc téz0¢). 

— For epideictic oratory: description (k@pacic), ethopoea (Pozo01ta), en- 
comium and invective (gykdutov Kai wdoyos), comparison (obyKptotc). 


Although the rest are useful for literary creation also, the exercises de- 
signed for the epideictic genre are the most important, so this study 
will concentrate on them. However, talking about description necessarily 
leads us to start with the analysis of narrative (Sujynwa) and paraphrase 
(xapdpacic). Description, narrative and paraphrase combine the 
whole range of resources learned by a Greek student to present the con- 
tents of his future literary work. On the other hand, I have excluded in- 
vective to focus on encomium and one of its main elements, comparison. 
Ethopoea and encomium are crucial for the construction of characters. 


4. Cichocka 1992; Webb 2001, 289-92; Patillon 2007. 
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2. Narrative 
2.1. The theory of narrative 


According to Theon, “a narrative is a description of events which have 
happened or as though they had happened”,° a definition which reflects 
the difficulties presented by the term. The first theorisations are those 
of Plato and Aristotle. Plato distinguishes two ways of telling (Aééetc): 
dmynotg (R. 393a), i.e., what the poet says when talking in his own 
name, and pipnots (393e), i.e., what he says when impersonating someone 
else. This produces a completely narrative mode (the dithyramb), a com- 
pletely mimetic mode (theatre) and a mixed mode (the epic). As far as 
poetic imitation (p1iwnoic) is concerned, Aristotle (P. 1448a) distinguishes 
a direct imitative mode present in dramatic genres, in which actors per- 
form for the public, and secondary narrative imitation (5ujynotc), found 
in epic poetry. Imitation is, therefore, the basic element in the definition 
of poetry both of them represent. 

In this case, terminology is an added complication: the name of the 
exercise is dujynua, but it appears in competition with dujynotc, having 
the same root but a different suffix.° Theon uses the former to name 
the exercise, but uses both when talking about it.’ Nicolaus offers three 
different explanations of the terms (11.16-12.6), which proves that 
there was not an unequivocal definition. 

Except for Hermogenes, the rest of the authors mention the six ele- 
ments (otoweia) of a narrative:* person (1pdcmmov), event (xpéypa), 
time (ypévoc), place (téx0¢), manner (tpdz0c) and cause (aitta). Accord- 


5 Theon 78.16-17: Aijynud éott Adyos ékOetiKds TpayLatOV yeyovétwv 1) Ws yEyo- 
vétov. Cf. also Hermog. Prog. 4.6-7; Aphth. 2.14-15; Nic. 4.16, 11.14-15. On 
its function: Nic. 4.17-18 &pyov 5& kai adtic Kal TéA0G 76 Tapddoow Kal SHAwWotw 
noifjout tT dKpoatf] tod mpdypatocs (“Its function and end is to provide the hear- 
er with an account and clarification of the action”). Among Latin authors, cf. 
Rhet. Her. 1.4; Cic. Inv. 1.27; Quint. 4.2.31. 

6 Ignoring subtler differences such as those presented by the Rhetoric to Alexand- 
er (1438b.14—25), differentiating dxayysAta (‘narrative’, if it is a narration of past 
deeds), 51jAwotc (‘exposition’, of present deeds) and zpdppnotic (‘announcement’, 
of future facts). 

7 Cf. Butts 1986, p. 361, n. 2. The only moment when he appears to make some 
difference is Theon 60.3: cf. Butts 1986, p. 128, n. 14. 

8 Theon 78.17-79.19; Aphth.2.23-3.2 (Iopémetar 5&8 1H Smyjpatt &); 
Nic. 13.14-14.3 (otovyeta dinyjoewc). Only Theon offers a classification and ex- 
amples of each of them. 
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ing to Nicolaus, others add a seventh, matter (6An), detaching it from 
manner. As for the classification of the narrative, Theon distinguishes 
(66.16-67.30) between pv6ikd and zpaypaticd Siyipata (mythical and 
factual narratives). The other three rhetors catalogue narratives accord- 
ing to their subject, and Nicolaus adds a second classification: 


Hermogenes (4.16—20) Aphthonius (2.19-22) Nicolaus (12.7—13.13) 


uv8ik6v (mythical) dpapatikdv to pv8ikdv (mythical) 
TAacpatikdv / SpapatiKév | mexdaopévov (dramatic, TAGOLATIKOV 
(fictitious / dramatic) fictitious) (fictitious) 
totopikdv (historical) totopikov (historical) totopikdv (historical) 
TOM tIKOv / iSiwtiKdV moaitikdv (civil) mpaypatikdy / 
(civil / private) ducavikdv (factual / 
judicial) 
Gonynpaticdyv 
(narrative) 


dpapatiucdv (dramatic) 
uuxtév (mixed)? 


Another important element are the virtues (dpetat) of a narration. Theon 
(79.20—85.28) finds three:'° clearness (cagrveia), conciseness (cvvto- 
uta)'' and credibility (118avétys), and explains how to attain them, pro- 
viding specific counselling related to content and style. Hermogenes 
does not allude to it and Aphthonius (3.3—4) mentions these three and 
correct language (6 tOv dvopdtov éAANviopdc). Nicolaus (14.4—15.11) re- 
fers to three different opinions, which makes it difficult to tell the virtues 
of a good discourse from those typical of narration. Nevertheless, Nico- 
laus, when suggesting how to achieve the balance of the different virtues 
(14.9-15.11), says that the most important one is clarity, “for a speech 
will not be harmed so much from length as from obscurity” (15.6—7). 


9 That is, ‘narrative’, when everything is referred by only one person, as in Pindar; 
‘dramatic’, when only the characters are involved and not the author (tragedies 
and comedies); and ‘mixed’, when there is a narrator and some characters 
(Homer and Herodotus). 

10 Cf. Quint. 4.2.31: a narrative should be lucida / perspicua (4.2.36-9), brevis / 
probabilis (4.2.40—51) and veri similis | credibilis (4.3.53-60), though he men- 
tions other virtues such as magnificentia / weyakonpénsia (4.2.61—2) or that it 
should be iucunda and evidentis (évépyeia, 4.2.63-5). 

11 Cf. Arist. Rhet. 1416.30-5. 
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2. 2. Overall presence of narrative in epic poems 


The presence of narrative in late antique epic is very restricted, due to its 
progressive slide towards description, but it does not disappear, as we ver- 
ify through an attentive reading of the Sack of Troy, the Dionysiaca, Hero 
and Leander and the Abduction of Helen. In the Sack of Troy the narra- 
tive structure of events is presented in chronological order and two long 
descriptions are inserted: 


6-56 Prologue: Quick introduction to the narrative and its back- 
ground 

57-107 Making of the Horse of Troy — 1“ ekphrasis 

108-234 Day 1 (Achaeans): Decision making about the war and its 
start 


235-505 Day 2 (Trojans): Process of self-deception hindered by Cas- 
sandra and Helen 

506-663 Nyktomachy — 2"4 ekphrasis 

and 668-91 


Each of the three long narrative blocks unfolds with a different character 
and purpose. The function of the prologue is to specify the starting point 
and to summarise previous events. The chosen form is the catalogue, 
which enables the poet to convey a general abbreviated view and to 
make brief references to earlier episodes which will not be treated 
fully. It begins with a catalogue of the effects of the long years of war 
on the contestants (6—16 Enyo’s drunkenness, weakening of the fighters 
exemplified in their weapons,'’* downheartedness of the horses), followed 
by another on victims from both sides (17-39). After the flashback, the 
action returns briefly to the present (40-2): despite all these years of 
war Troy is still standing and it would not have been conquered had it 
not been for Helenus’ arrival at the Achaean camp (45-8). His prophe- 
cies are the salutary lesson necessary for the end of the war, as the Greeks 
then break the deadlock demanding the presence of Neoptolemus (51-3) 
and stealing the Palladion (54-5). The chronological structure followed is 
therefore present — past [- present] — future, typical of the ethopoea 
(cf. 5.1 Theory of the ethopoea). 

This passage is easily divided due to the absence of transitions be- 
tween every two parts, replaced by links in the argumentative develop- 
ment. Thus, horses mourn their dead comrades (15) and charioteers 


12 To be compared with Triph. 427-31 and 498b-505. 
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(16), like Achaeans, Trojans and their allies mourn their dead chieftains 
(17-39). The transition to the present in 40-2 opposes the immutability 
of Troy (EiotrKet 8 étt... "TAtoc) to the weakening and pain experienced 
by the contestants. The construction of the horse (57-107) is linked to 
Athena’s designs (55-6). 

If this first narrative block is synthetic, the second, focused on the 
Achaeans, can be defined as persuasive or imperative, being a concatena- 
tion of events originating in Odysseus’ orders (120-51) and leading to the 
end of Troy. The catalogue of the heroes who climb into the horse (152- 
83) and their preparations (184-203) follow as an answer to his orders. 
Later, the Achaean army gets ready to leave (204-18: demolition of 
the wall enclosing the horse, launching of the ships, fire of the camp) 
and Sinon is left stranded on the beach (219-34). 

The section devoted to the Trojans, on the contrary, could be defined 
as a dramatic narrative,'* as they waste chances of salvation one after the 
other. In the first place they turn down the judgement of those who sug- 
gest that the horse should be destroyed (251-4), allowing Sinon to per- 
suade them with his lies (258-304). Then, they do not listen to nature’s 
ominous foreboding (317-29) and laugh at Cassandra’s auguries (358- 
443), when she describes the end of Troy (379-409). Aphrodite attempts 
to frustrate the Greek stratagem using Helen, but she is halted by Athena 
(463-97). Sinon’s and Helen’s torches (510-21) prove the Trojan failure 
due to the blindness against which Cassandra had warned them (410-11): 
light for the Achaeans, while the Trojans sink in the perpetual darkness of 
death and destruction. 

We easily discern the plot in the Sack of Troy, but the Dionysiaca 
presents a completely different prospect, due to its length and because 
the motktAio, is its main stylistic motto. Plot development is important, 
but somehow hidden in the narrative magma, created by the compulsion 
to include everything, which gives way to a narrative “a tiroirs” inherited 
from the novel.'4 

It is clear that the first twelve books form an independent unit, ren- 
dering the preliminary events and Dionysus’ conception, birth and ado- 


13 The poem by Musaeus is a dramatic narration too, as from the beginning it is 
focused on the unfortunate destiny of the lovers: cf. Musae. 14-15, 26-7. 

14 Cf. Vian 1995, 19: “Le roman grec, héritier de l’Odyssée aime la narration “a ti- 
roirs”, avec des récits secondaires enchassés dans la narration principale. Nonnos 
se plait lui aussi 4 introduire des epyllia 4 l’intérieur de son épopée: c’est le cas 
pou l’histoire de Calamos et Carpos“. 
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lescence. They serve as prolegomena to the central motif of the poem, the 
Indiad or the War against the Indians (bks. 13-40). The purpose of this 
central part is clearly stated in its first lines (13.1—7): 

Zevd¢ dé natip mpoénev é¢ adda OéoKeda. ‘Petyc 

‘Ipw dnayyédrovoav éyepoud0@ Atovica, 

Sopa diknyg ddt5axtov drepoidarwv yévos Ivdav 

Actdog é&ehdoetev EM mpowrtopt Obpoe, 

VabLAYXOV GUAGAS TOTApTLOV via KEpdotny, 

Anpiddnv Baoirfia, kai €0vea névra d1ddEy 

Spyla vvKt1ypEvta Kal oivota Kapndv Ommpys. 


“Father Zeus sent Iris to the divine halls of Rheia, to inform wakethefray 
Dionysos, that he must drive out of Asia with his avenging thyrsus the 
proud race of Indians untaught of justice: he was to sweep from the sea 
the horned son of a river, Deriades the king, and teach all nations the sacred 
dances of the vigil and the purple fruit of vintage.” (Transl. Rouse 1940) 


Zeus sets as a task for Dionysus the conversion of impious and unjust In- 
dians, the killing of their king Deriades and the spreading out of the new 
Dionysiac religion with its dance. The poem is presented as a Dionysiac 
crusade, completed afterwards (books 41-8) with several episodes of ex- 
pansion of the new gospel.” 

Vian has proved" that the narrative structure of the Indiad responds 
not to the //iad, but to the whole Trojan Cycle as presented in Apollodo- 
rus’ Library: 


Apollod. Epit. U-IV Nonn. D. 13-40 


U1.11—14 Army mustered in Aulis. 13-14 Army mustered in Maeonia. 


Catalogue of the Greek fleet Catalogue of Dionysiac troops 
TII.28 Greek Embassy to Troy 18-21 Embassy of Pherespondos 
TI.29-30 Arrival in the Troad 22-4 Crossing of Hydaspes and arrival 
in India 
II.31-3 Nine-year siege of Troy 25.1-10 Six-year war 
TI.34—5 Catalogue of Trojan allies 26 Catalogue of Deriades’ troops 
IV Iliad 27-40 Indiad 


The structure is even clearer if we peruse each section. In order to keep 
the analysis simple, I will focus on the segment between the transmission 


15 Cf. Vian 1994b, 94: “the Dionysiaca should be read as the narrative of an era in 
world history. The /ndiad is integrated without difficulty into this plan by means 
of the ‘theological’ scheme that underlies the whole”. 

16 Cf. Vian 1991b, 7-10. 
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of Zeus’ orders and the beginning of the confrontation with the Indian 
king Deriades (13.1—21.170). 


13.1-34 
13.35-14.230a 
14.230b-46 
14.247-71 
14.284-9 
14.295 -—302 
14.303 -22 
14.323-15.168 


15.169-16.405 
17.1-7 


Zeus orders Dionysus (through Iris) to defeat the Indians 
Summoning and gathering of Dionysus’ army, catalogues 
Dionysus gets ready for the fight (attributes instead of 
weapons) 

The army begins marching + 272-83 Favourable 
prophecy (Niobe) 

Arrival in Ascania, whose inhabitants surrender + 290-4 
Favourable omen (Rhea) 

The Bacchic army marches; the heralds ask the Indians to 
surrender 

Hera persuades the Indian general Astraeis not to sur- 
render 

Bacchus’ victory on Astacis Lake, after turning water into 
wine 

Story of Nicaea 

Bacchus, back in the expedition, forgets Nicaea 


17.8-21 Retinue of Dionysus, who gets ready for the fight — no 
need of weapons 

17.22-31 Dionysus inebriates Asia, which yields to his power 

17.33-86 Dionysus, on his march, sheltered by Brongos, to whom 
he gives wine 

17.87-397 Bacchus’ victory on the River Tauros 

18.1—20.34 Bacchus, welcomed by king Staphylos, organises games 
after the king’s death 

20.35-—100 Dionysus, spurred by Eris in a dream to fight Deriades 

20.101 -—48 The army sets off and arrives in Arabia 


20.149-21.170 _Lycurgeia: Bacchus flees, Lycurgus is defeated by the 


women of the god’s army 


Such a synthetic presentation can be misleading, as we can easily infer the 
thread of the story from it: Dionysus, after Zeus’ orders, rushes to con- 
quer the East, which surrenders before the power of his weapons, wine 
in particular. His victory occurs on the battle field (Lake Astacis and 
River Tauros), but also when he defeats Nicaea, who has rejected 
love’s yoke, and when Lycurgos is punished for his insolence. He offers 
the new religion of the vine to everybody, from the humble Brongos to 
the powerful and rich Staphylos. 

Nevertheless, when we read the Dionysiaca, we do not discern the 
narrative thread so quickly. In fact, there is a book and a half between 
the transmission of Zeus’ orders (13.1—34) and Dionysus’ preparations 
for the fight (14.230 ff.). The gathering of Dionysus’ troops by Rhea is 
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thoroughly exploited in this parenthesis and the two catalogues are so 
long that the poet asks for divine help before facing them. Their patterns 
are parallel, which implies an attempt to move away from and to super- 
sede the Homeric model, but also an exercise of erudition and a sample 
of moutata:"” 


Heroic Troops Divine Troops 
13.35-—42 Rhea’s summons 14.1-14 Rhea’s summons 
13.43—52 Invocation to the Muses 14.15-16 Invocation to Apollo 
and Homer 
13.53-565 Catalogue 14.17-—227 Catalogue 
13.566—8 Armies gathered around 14.228-30a Armies brought 
Rhea before Bacchus 


In this case, contrary to the prologue in Triphiodorus’ Sack of Troy, the 
function of the catalogue is not to summarise, but to expand and exhaust 
the material which could be adduced about Bacchic troops. Although the 
differences with Triphiodorus’ style of narrating are obvious, partly due to 
the different length of their works, partly to stylistic choice, there are 
some common strategies. 

We have seen that in the Sack of Troy the transition from one element 
to the next is made through subtle nexi and the same happens in the Di- 
onysiaca. For instance, Nicaea’s story is introduced by a very light nexus 
(15.169 "EvOa tic)'® after Dionysus’ victory on the Lake Astacis and 
linked very slightly (17.1-7) with the following episode, his arrival in 
Asia. Although it seems to be an excursus motivated only by the fact 
that the previous battle occurs on the banks of the Lake Astacis, where 
Nicaea lives,’ we realise that it is the bucolic complement for these bat- 
tles, because it is embedded between two war episodes (cf. also the story 
of Staphylos).”” Furthermore, the story is analogous with later love-affairs 
of Dionysus” and prepares Aura’s episode (48.238—973), the climax of 
the poem,” where Nicaea pities Aura for her forthcoming maternity 
(48.811-28). 


17. Cf. Il. 2.484-779. Analysis in Chuvin 1991, 29 ff.; Hopkinson 1994b, 27-9; Vian 
1995, 113-32; Gerlaud 1994, 3-8. 

18 Cf. also the beginning of the episode of Brongos (17.37). 

19 Schulze 1968, 32. 

20 Gerbeau 1992, 4. 

21 Beroe 41-3, Ariadne 47.265—471, Pallene 48.90—237. 

22 Cf. Schmiel 1993, 470; Vian 1994a, 197-214. 
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There is narrative in Nonnus, but not the type we would expect, im- 
plying a direct shift from one element to the next: in proper late antique 
fashion, each element is expanded to the maximum and the transitions 
are not always obvious and easy to define.*? This suggests a description, 
rather than a narrative. Nevertheless, we cannot talk of absence of struc- 
tural care, since when several legends are presented together the poet 
produces links between them through enumerations and summaries 
(cf. 21.1-170), marks the episodes as unities using Ringkomposition and 
draws on numerical games, too.” 

Therefore, Nonnian narrative does not give priority to Theon’s vir- 
tues (79.20-85.28), i.e. clarity (oagyvei), conciseness (ovvtopia) and 
persuasiveness (m18avétnyc): a clear or concise development is not his 
aim and fantastic fiction exceeds verisimilitude.” On the contrary, it 
matches the first of the opinions produced by Nicolaus (14.4—6), who 
adds aesthetic pleasure (Sov) and magnificence (j1eyahonpézneia) to 
the three more common virtues. 

About Musaeus’ Hero and Leander’ and Colluthus’ Abduction of 
Helen,” both present a quite clear structure considering their episodic 
construction, but the narrative moves forward through more or less de- 
scriptive passages, usually not paying attention to the circumstances. 
Therefore, I will take up their analysis in 3.2. “The overall presence of 
the ekphrasis”. 

After this general view I shall analyse the presence of paradoxo- 
graphical and mythical narratives in the Dionysiaca. 


23 What Marrou 1958, 25, called a pearl necklace, which will be discussed below in 
3.1. “Theory on Description”. 

24 Hopkinson — Vian 1994, 285-92. On frequent connectors of episodes in the D., 
cf. Duc 1990, 189. On numerical games, cf. Chuvin 1992, 30-1, 63-4, 76-7. 

25 On the contrary, Triphiodorus makes constant efforts to give his work at least a 
tinge of verisimilitude: cf. Dubielzig 1996, 28-31. 

26 Divided into three main parts: introduction and feast (1-54) + apparition of 
Hero and Leander (55-108); they meet and talk (109-73) + they fall in love 
and get engaged (174-231); first nocturnal meeting (232-71) + dangers and 
death of both (272-343). Cf. analysis in Schonberger 1978. 

27 Cf. Schonberger 1993, 15. Cf. as well Orsini 1972, ix. 
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2.3. Paradoxographical narrative 


Paradoxography is a constituent of epic, because elements of this type are 
found in Homer, a source of later anthologies.”** It was also drawn on for 
its practical usefulness as amusement and to sweeten learning.”” Before 
analysing its presence in our corpus I take the classification and lexical 
analysis by Giannini as a starting point” 


1. natural wonder (in ovoic, i.e. natural sciences: 
zoology, botanic, geology, medicine) 


Oadpo0 
= t61ov Kal 
: 
TApadocov 
# Kow6v, 
obvnbEc 


Bavpdoros | 7. exotic wonder (in vépos, i.e. historiography, 
geography or periegetic, in an ethnographical 
aspect) 


3. divine or prodigious wonder (in p1600c) Sabdpa = tépac 


4. fabulous or mythical wonder (in pwvOo0Aoyta) Oadpa A 
GAVEL 


, |. wonders related to fantasy, fable or novel Oabtpa A 
Oav}WA0TOS | (sheer invention, in mAdopa) iotopta 


6. aesthetic wonder* (in téyvy and eidoc) Sadpa (Badw 
idéo8a1) 
= TEpiKaAréc, 
Tappeyebes 


Paradoxographical elements appear in our corpus in several epigrams in 
book 9 of the Palatine Anthology,” and in the Dionysiaca, doubtless be- 
cause in one way or another Nonnus considered them an essential epic 
element. They appear concentrated in book 26, the catalogue of Indian 
troops, where the contingents are introduced with paradoxographical 
snippets, displayed in the following table.* 


28 Cf. Schepens — Delcroix 1996, 386; about the paradoxographical element in 
Homer and its later interpretations, cf. Giannini 1963, 251-2. 

29 Cf. Arist. Po. 1460a.17—18; Strab. 1.2.8. It could have structural functions, too, as 
in the Aithiopica by Heliodorus: cf. Futre Pinheiro 1991. 

30 Adapted from Giannini 1963, 249-50. Giannini 1963, 250 acknowledges that 
lexical specialisation is blurred in Late Antiquity. Lexical analysis of akin 
terms (i510c, Eévoc, tépac, tepatHdEc, &xiotov) in Schepens — Delcroix 1996, 381. 

31 Cf. Giannini 1963, p. 250, n. 14. 

32 Cf. Rossi 2002, 164-5: AP 9.73, 125, 128, 129, 430. 

33 Vian 1990, 88. The subsequent table reelaborates the notes in Vian 1990 and the 
quoted pages of Chuvin 1991. Cf. Agosti 2004b, 143: “L’India di Nonno é soprat- 


51b-4 


55-9 


61-2 


62-4 


91-3 


94-5 


149-51 


153-7 


167-9 


170-2 
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Island of the Graiai: men suckle babies. Cf. Vian: inspired in the 
practice of the couvade (AR 2.1011-14). 

Gazos: impregnable linen rampart. Cf. Vian: from Dionys. Bass. 
fr. 1, 1-3. 

Salangoi: rich in gold. Cf. Vian: Hdt. 3.102, 104; Megasthenes (715 
F 23 b Jacoby = Strab. 15.1.44). 

Salangoi: eat ground pulse. Cf. Chuvin, 292: “Nonnos s’inspire 
d’un texte sommaire et équivoque”. 

Sabeiroi: heart covered with hair (courage). Cf. Vian: Homeric 
figurative expression (//. 2.851) to mean courage, now in primary 
sense. 

Earsleepers (Ovatokottat): sleep wrapped in their ears. Cf. 
Strab. 2.1.9. 

Dersaioi: bury the corpses of the dead in battle. Cf. Chuvin, 324: 
custom in Aracosia, against Zoroastrian commandments. 
Habrathoos shaven by Deriades (being shaven is an opprobrium 
for Indian men). Cf. Vian: cf. 90 F 103 y Jacoby, Nicolaus of 
Damas, perhaps from Megasthenes. 

Hysporos, river having elektron veins. Cf. Vian: it seems to be the 
same that appears in Ctesias (688 F 45 a [36] Jacoby = Phot. 
Bibl. 47a, 5-18) carrying amber. 

Arsanie: women weave a robe each day. Cf. Vian: transposition of 
Dionys. Bass. 2.2—4. 


183-200 Areizanteia: honey tree. Cf. Vian: Onesicritos (134 F 3 Jacoby = 


201-11 


222-46 


236-44 


261-90 


Plin. HN 12.34). 

Areizanteia: orion and catreus, birds. Cf. Vian: Cleitarchus (137 F 
20-2 Jacoby), whom Nonnus knows indirectly.™ 

Indos: has two mouths, one of which is the source of the Nile. Cf. 
Vian: cf. Ctesias (688 F 45 a Jacoby); the second is a long-standing 
fantastic theory. 

Indos and Nile: home to the hippopotamus. Cf. Vian: the species 
had disappeared from the Nile well before Imperial times and 
never existed in the Indos; the error goes back to Onesicritus and 
became a common topos in descriptions of both countries. 
Aretos: five dumb children. Cf. Vian: “empruntée a un recueil de 
paradoxa helléniques”. 


295-328 Oita: mother of the elephants, long-lived. Several sources: cf. 


341-9 


analysis in Vian 1990, 285-90. 
Ethiopians: battle stratagem. Cf. Vian: directly taken from 
Hdt. 7.70. 


tutto... un vero e proprio paradigma del meraviglioso... Il catalogo... presenta al 
lettore un campionario di quegli esotismi indiani, che facevano parte dell’imma- 
ginario comune della tarda antichita”. 

34 Cf. also Vian 1988c. 
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Vian* writes a well-informed analysis of the sources used: only two of 
them are sure, Dionysius’ Bassarica and Herodotus. The name of Mega- 
sthenes appears several times and some motifs seem to originate in the 
historians of Alexander, though Vian points out that Nonnus probably 
only had second-hand knowledge of them through other source(s). 
Book 26 shows us the way Nonnus worked, apparently gathering and jux- 
taposing material, not bothering too much about critical analysis, as we 
notice in the passage devoted to the Indos and the Nile, but producing a 
final impression of fullness. 

The paradoxa included in book 26 belong to the two first types in 
Giannini’s classification, natural and exotic wonders (ethnographical as- 
pect).*’ Though their contents are typically paradoxographical, there 
are not many pattern or lexical references. Only in one instance is sec- 
ond-hand information mentioned (245 toia... @atttetat) and only on 
some occasions is the type of phenomenon pointed out,** saying that it 
is a strange fact’ or comparing it with the ordinary.” 

Although book 26 has such a limited scope as far as its subject matter 
is concerned, in the rest of the poem we also find expressions of admira- 
tion and surprise related to mythical,’ divine (miracles)” and aesthetic 


35 Vian 1990, 88-90. 

36 Cf. Vian 1990, 90, 167; Schepens — Delcroix 1996, 404. 

37 1. Natural wonders (related to @botc): 167b-9 Hysporos, 183-200 honey tree, 
201-11 orion and catreus, 222-46 Indos and Nile, 236-44 hippopotamus, 
261-90 Aretos’ children (it could be also included in 3. divine or prodigious 
wonders — related to u}80c) and 295-328 elephants. 

2. Exotic marvels (related to vépoc): 51b-4 island of the Graiai, 55-9 linen 
rampart in Gazos, 61-2 Salangoi’s gold, 62b-4 Salangoi’s eating habits, 91-3 Sa- 
beiroi’s heart covered with hair, 94-5 Ear-Sleepers, 149-51 funerary custom of 
the Dersaioi, 153-7 shaving is disparaging for the Indians, 170-2 dexterity of 
the women at Arsanie, 341b-9 Ethiopians’ war stratagem. 

38 261 Ode eEbore, 297 ois PUoIG; 62 oI HépIg dei, 95 oior OEIC. 

39 184 Zetvov dSovpatépov péattoc, 271 dAAOtHV Kal GttoTtoV... Aoyeinv, 341 AAAo- 
avy. 

40 52 EOrjpovocg advti texovones, 63 avti 5é ottov, 203-6 od pév dvaKpovet... GAAG 
oogots otopdtecot pediCetar, 274 dvti tékov xOovioio Aoyevoapévn tOKOV 
dAuns, 276-8. 

41 Nonnus uses the expression & péya Sabdpa to introduce mythical events (2.226; 
4.54, 93, 436; 6.359; 8.256; 9.218; 14.427; 25.308; 42.142). Europa riding Zeus 
as a bull arouses paradoxographical surprise, disbelief and admiration (1.60 
Kai mddov cidinddnv éncOduBes Kvavoyattyns, 63-5 deipopévnv 8&8 yovatca / 
Oadua Pdpo Kepdoas éxedetkvve Ampidt Nnpete, / Esivov isdv mAwtijpa Kepa- 
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wonders, attributed not only to works of art because of their technique,” 
but also to the reaction provoked by the beauty of a woman or man, es- 
pecially the loved one.“ 

The treatises of rhetoric do not include these elements in the narra- 
tive, but among the elements to be taken into account when composing 
the encomium of a person. After the chapter about his origin (yévoc), 
the birth of the praised person should be dealt with, supplemented, 
when possible, with several prodigies heralding his grandeur.* According 
to Hermogenes, when talking about his death: 


Hermog. Prog. 16.18-21 &ti 5& Kai Gad tod tpdxov Tic TEAEvthic, dmc 
ané0avev bnép this natptdog waydpevoc Kali ef ti mapddoEov évtad0a, ws 
él to} Kadaidyov, bt Kal vexpdc eiotiKet (“Further, from the manner 
of his death, [for example,] how he died fighting for his country; and if 
there was anything unusual about it, as in the case of Callimachus, because 
his corpse remained standing”). 


The Callimachus mentioned by Hermogenes is one of the Athenian fight- 
ers at the Battle of Marathon, as we are told by Herodotus (6.114).*” The 
courage of the Athenians who even fighted after death, became proverb- 
ial and a very popular historical exemplum which could be adopted for 
several rhetorical purposes.” 


codpov, 93 Opbadrpot, tt 15 Padua; 125-6 Totov éxog nepdmv “EAAHvioc Ever 
vavtns / SauBoArgoc). 

42 Proper miracles: 12.173 (néya OduPos égatveto), 188 (véov ExAEto OduBos); 
21.74—-5; 22.55 (étepdtpono Satpata Baxyov), 64; 44.130 (@pixta 88 nartatvev 
nodvedéa Sabpata Bdaxyov); 45.324; 48.602; and the consequences on those 
who learn about them: 25.277 (Anpiédnv & éréAile PdBog Kai Badpa Kai 
aiddc), 26.257-8. 

43 Cf. descriptions of the Wooden Horse in Triphiodorus (57-107) and Dionysus’ 
shield (D. 25.380—567). 

44 Cf. 3.222 (OduBeev dvépoc cid0c), 224 (OduPes THAtKOV E150¢); 4.236—7 (one of the 
passengers on seeing Harmonia); 7.224—5 (a Nymph on seeing Semele in the 
river); 9.180-1; 10.194 (e{peto OapPparénv mpoxéwv éai KGAAsi Qewviv). The 
loved one: 7.278-9, 10.289, 42.220-1, 47.271-4. 

45 Hermog. Prog. 15.19-21 (“You will mention also some marvelous occurrences 
at birth, for example from dreams or signs or things like that”); Men. 
Rh. 371.2-14, 419.25-30. 

46 Cf. also Nic. 11.7, Sopat. Rh. 144-5 (Innes Winterbottom). 

47 Full study on this topic in D’Ippolito 2002; Agosti 2004b, nn. in pp. 258-62; 
2005a, 39-40. 

48 Cf. thorough study in Favreau 2003. Callimachus and his companions appear in 
the (Ps.—)Plutarchean Compendium of parallel Greek and Roman stories (305 b- 
c) and in the peAétm by Marcus Antonius Polemon Eis KoAAtpaxov kai Kvvatyet- 
pov. This work serves Pantheleus as a starting point to compose a poem of which 
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Nonnus develops this motif in a catalogue of deaths in combat.” In 
the Dionysiaca the narrative (28.113-57) includes an introduction 
(113-25) where we see the amazement aroused in the fighters and he 
is compared to a statue of fighting Ares.’ The central body (126-42) de- 
velops minutely how he loses both arms, his speech (143-9) and his end 
(150-7). He charges unarmed surprising everybody once more,” in order 
to become a model for the future Cynegirus,* Nonnus’ wink to the 
learned public, who may have worked on this very topic at school. A fur- 
ther proof that paradoxographical elements were included in the cata- 
logues used at school is that this motif also appears in the Encomium 
on Heraclius after his campaign in Egypt (46. PSI 3.253), in the descrip- 
tion of a battle.” 

To assess the impact of paradoxographical elements in the Dionysiaca 
we can analyse yet another passage. During the zapazotdmoc uayn on the 
banks of the Hydaspes (22.136—23.116), the river engulfs many Indians, 
one of whom complains to him for his behaviour, as no other river treats 
his children like this (23.79-103). It seems to be the perfect excuse for a 
catalogue of rivers and their bonds with the surrounding peoples,” but it 


we know an ethopoetic passage (Heitsch 23). On the transmission of this pas- 
sage, cf. D’Ippolito 2002, 227-32. He compares the poem with the declamation 
in pp. 238-9. 

49 Nonn. D. 28.113-71. Cf. Vian 1990, 157-9, 320-3; Agosti 2004b, 258-63. 

50 122-3 ’Apeog dp0dv &yaApa: Kal aiypntiipa Savévta / Supact OapPargorow 6On- 
joavto payntat (“a standing image of Ares. The warriors gazed with wondering 
eyes at the dead spearman”). 

51 152 O1 dé pw GOphoavtes E06uPEov CAAoc én’ GAAw (“The enemy stared at him in 
amazement one and all”). 

52 156-7 Kai pdyic sig yOdva nintev’ Env 8é tig “Apeos eikdv / dyiydvm vaetfpr 
vAacoonévyn Koveyetp@ (“Until at last he fell to the ground, a warlike image 
preserving the memory of the progenitor for a Cynegiros of later days”). 

53 Cf. Il. 12-16 (Gta pv O[KHJevtocg brép Hay tpEevov ixxov / thyev [&]AottHpoOS 
bx0 Pirfjot otdtipou: / étpHOy Sé Od[p]vyéE, Kear) 8 bdxép KSpapev pov, / Kai 
néosev donat[po]voa, 16 8 [té]xzvoov byd01 oGpa / od nécEv, [GAN éxéue]tve, Kal 
od pedé[n]xe yadwvots: “One hero, seated on the back of his snift steed, he 
smote with the blows of threshing steel; the throat was severed, the head ran 
over his shoulders and fell quivering; the body above, bereft of breath, fell 
not but stayed there, and let not loose the reins”. Page’s translation). Cf. also 
I. 5.584-8. 

54 D. 23.80-1 the Araxes and the Medians; 82 the Euphrates and the Persians; 
83-4 the Cydnos and the Cilicians; 85-8 the Tanais attacks the Colchians, en- 
emies of his Sauromatans; 89-93 the Eridanos swallowed foreigner Phaethon, 
but brings amber to the Celts; 94-7 the Rhine only drowns the bastards of his 
people (also 46.54-61; it was a popular exemplum from the 4" c.: cf. AP 
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stresses the impression that it is far from normal. Furthermore, the anon- 
ymous Indian carries on saying (98-101) that it would be irregular for the 
river to pollute the ocean with his waters, dirty with blood and dead bod- 
ies. If we carry on reading book 23 we find the Ocean asking Tethys 
(23.280-—320) to cause a cataclysm because the situation is unbearable: 
the catalogue of foreign (exotic) rivers prepares the ground for this men- 


ace. 


2.4. Mythical narrative 


Mythical narration occurs in the classifications by Theon, Hermogenes 
and Nicolaus of Mira and mythology was present in all stages of educa- 
tion: from the first writing exercises where names of mythical characters 
were copied down,” through the study of the myths, Homeric ones in par- 
ticular, sometimes using a question-answer scheme or a list,”’ to reach the 
progymnasmata and also proper rhetoric. The progymnasmatic variant is 
easily understood with the examples provided by Libanius (8.33—58 For- 
ster), whose aim is to achieve the virtues suggested by the treatises. On 
the contrary, mythographers are mainly interested in the contents of 
what they write. 

Mythical narratives often occur in the comparisons inserted in enco- 
mia to raise the category of the extolled person.” Their presence is par- 
ticularly clear in exempla in epithalamia,” but those extant on papyrus 
are too damaged to allow us to study the treatment of the mythical nar- 


9.125, [Julian] Letters 191, 383d-384a [p. 247 Bidez], Claud. in Ruf 2.112, Greg. 
Naz. Carm. 1.2.14.45, 54.4 Encomium on the Patrician Theagenes, lines 10-11). 

55 Cf. Hopkinson — Vian 1994, 115. 

56 Posibly the exercise went together with a commentary by the teacher. Cf. Camer- 
on 2004a, 247. 

57 Homeric catechisms: P. Lit. Lond. 160; PSI 1.18-9; PIFAO inv. 320 (Et.Pap. 7 
[1948], 104); PBerol. 16706 (W. Luppe — G. Poethke, APF 45 [1999], 151-65); 
P.Oxy. 34.2688 (Quaestiones graecae [A], Plutarch?); P Oxy. 34.2689 (Quaes- 
tiones graecae [B], Plutarch?); P Oxy. 56.3829. On mythographical lists, cf. Cam- 
eron 2004a, 238-49. 

58 Cameron 2004a, 74. Very basic mythical narratives can be read in POxy. 1.124 
(story of Adrastus); Worp 2003. Most intriguing and clearly not basic is 
P.Oxy. 69.4711, elegiacs apparently from a collection of metamorphoses on frag- 
ments of a 6" c. papyrus codex. 

59 Cf. Cizek 1975. 

60 Cf. Men. Rh. 399.15-16 yatper 88 Syipaocw éxagpositoicg te Kai épmtiKkoic. 
Analysis in Roberts 1989b. 
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ration. Sometimes we are not even certain of which myth is mentioned.” 
Practice in composing mythical narratives was, in fact, a multi-purpose 
training, as it was profuse in ekphraseis when what was described evoked 
a story,” or in the ethopoea.™ 

In the Dionysiaca numerous mythical narratives serve different pur- 
poses as brief exempla, frequently presented in series or catalogues.™ 
This is the case when Hymnos tries to persuade Nicaea (Nonn. D. 
15.277—84) reminding her of different stories of herdsmen loved by divin- 
ities (Tithonos, Ganymedes and Endymio).® As a parallel we can study 
Musae. Hero 148-57 


148 odv & ixétnv pe Képite Kat, tv 80éAQ¢, napaKotthv 
tov cot "Epa typevoev Ets Bedgecot kiyjoas, 

150 ws 8pacdv “HpakAfja 80d ypoodppamic “Eputic 
Ontevew Exdptooev Tapdavin zoté ving. 
Lol 6é pe Kbapic Exenwe Kal od cogdc tyayev “Epis. 
TlapGévoc od oe AéANVEv Gm’ ApKading AtarAdvtn, 
H mote Meidaviwvos épacoapévov pvynv edvijy, 

155 napOeving dAgyovoa’ yoAMoapévys 8 A@poditns, 
tov naposg odK EXdONoEV, svi KPAadin Béto0 TdoH. 
Tlet8eo Kai ob, @tan, bw) Kizpisi piv éyetpys. 


“And gather me up, your suppliant, and if you will, your husband, / whom 
Love hunted down for you, overtaking me with his arrows, / as Hermes 
the swift of the golden staff once brought the bold / Heracles to be slave 
of the daughter of Iardanus. / But Cypris sent me to you; shrewd Hermes 


61 7. Hermes and the Nile (P Oxy. 3.423): Hermes is mentioned; 8. Galatea and 
Apollo (P. Lit. Lond. 38): we only know that Apollo and Galatea are mentioned 
as exempla, but not the exact myth; 31. Heracles and Penelope (P Hal. 2): Hera- 
cles was probably suggested as a model for the bridegroom, because of his cour- 
age and steadiness in his twelve works, and Penelope was suggested to the bride; 
34. Epithalamium (P.Ryl. 1.17): includes no exemplum; 51.1 Bridegroom Nile 
and Bride Egypt (PSI 7.845r): cf. 1. 7 (Aiévucoov évotabir@ évi NdEq). 

62 Cf. 3.4. Heritage of Achilles’ Shield: on the mythical narrative of Tylos (25.451- 
552) in the description of Dionysus’ shield (25.380—572). 

63 Cf. 5.2. Ethopoeae in papyrus. 

64 They remind us of the use of mythical /exica and catalogues: cf. String 1966, 
35 ff.; Vian 1978, 168-9. To be compared with the use in the novel: cf. Steiner 
1969. 

65 Cf. Gerlaud 1994, p. 219, n. to 277-86. They appear again in 48.664—70, when 
Aura wakes up and, angry because she has been raped, takes the law in her 
own hands and kills every person she meets, herdsmen in particular because 
she remembers the exempla of Tithonos, Selene and Endymion and Hymnos. 
A similar use of paradeigmata is to be found in Theocr. Jdyl. 20.32-—45. 
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brought me not. / You have heard of Atalanta, the maid from Arcadia, / 
who on a time shunned the bed of Meilanion, who loved her, / careful of 
her maidenhood; but Aphrodite in anger / put him in all her heart, whom 
first she did not desire. / You too, beloved, yield; do not wake wrath in Cyp- 
ris.” (transl. from Trypanis et al. 1974) 


In his attempt to persuade Hero to have him as her husband (xapaxot- 
tv), Leander introduces himself enslaved by Eros’ arrows (149), in the 
same way as Hermes brought Heracles enslaved before Omphale (151 
"lapdavin noté vbugy).® Lines 150-1 are a swift mythical narration intro- 
ducing the main character, Heracles, and the name of the girl hidden in a 
learned reference. Leander moves away from the exemplum (152): Cypris, 
not Hermes, takes him before Hero, i.e., he is the prisoner of love, not of 
a crime. The recusatio proves to be superficial, since Hero is asked to 
obey the commandment of the divinity, as Omphale did, so as not to at- 
tract Aphrodite’s wrath (157). 

The second exemplum (153-6)” is that of Atalanta, who was defeat- 
ed because Aphrodite, angry with Meilanion, allowed it. The story is 
merely hinted, nearly reduced to the bare names of the main characters, 
mere personifications of the rejected lover and the scornful ladylove. 
They are not given an entity of their own and readers are forced to recon- 
struct the rest.® 

As happens in this case, in Nonnus it is more frequent to find short 
narratives in speeches, rather than in the narration itself.” We can use 
as an example D. 11.118-54, where Ate deceives Ampelos using several 
comparisons as arguments:”” 


66 At Zeus’ orders, Hermes sells Heracles as a slave, as a punishment for stealing 
the tripod at Delphi or to heal the illness he has been suffering after killing Iphis. 
Cf. sources and reconstruction in Kost 1971, 326 (cf. Ach. Tat. 2.4.4), 341-3 (n. to 
150-1: cf. Ach. Tat. 2.6.1 ff.). 

67 Cf. Kost 1968, pp. 346-9, n. to 153-6; Rossi 1982. Cf. Statius, Silvae 1.2, where 
the bridegroom Stella is compared to Hipomene after racing with Atalanta 
(85-6) and his passion with Leander’s after swimming across the Hellespont 
(87-90): cf. analysis in Roberts 1989b, 325. 

68 Roberts 1989b, 335-6, 347. 

69 Vian 1978, 165. 

70 Cf. Vian 1995, 7-8. To be compared with D. 42.383-95, 407-15, Dionysus per- 
suading Beroe. 
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118-29 Dionysus honours you less than his other companions 
121-2 Maron has the chariot 
124 The Pans have the zither and pipes 
125-6 The Satyrs have drums 
126-7 The Bassarides have panthers 
130-9 Apollo and Zeus treated their favourites better 
130-1 Atymnios 
132-3 Abaris 
134-5 Ganymedes 
139-146 You should not trust horses 
143 Glaucos 
145-6 Bellerophon 
147-4 A bull is the best choice 
152-4 Europa 


In most cases they are standard elements from the stock acquired during 
the lessons of the ypappaticds and the rhetor, and they are not devel- 
oped, just mentioned as a part of the code shared by poet and reader.” 
Nevertheless, we notice that Nonnus also makes learned efforts to this re- 
spect, as he consults the scholia and other materials to rework basic myths 
and includes little-known local legends.” 

Besides, mythical narratives play an important structural role in the 
Dionysiaca. They confirm once and again the significance of the Kkdop0¢ 
or established order, as we can see in cosmic preludes to important pas- 
sages” and in the terrible consequences of the disruption of this order in 
the Typhonomachy (1-—2),” the deluge (7),” the narrative of weaver Aph- 
rodite (24.237—329),” the Theomachy (36.1—333) and the episode of 
Phaethon (38). 


71 Vian 1978, 166-7, 170. 

72 Roberts 1989b, 160-4; Chuvin 1991, passim; Chuvin 1994. Cf. also the character 
of Hermes, in which school and learned mythology are brought together too: 
Fayant 1998. 

73 64-108, 7.7-109, 11.485-12.117, 41.155-427. Cf. analysis in Vian 1993. 

74 Keydell 1961a. 

75 Reshaped later in the fight between Dionysos and the Hydaspes (23.117- 
24.122). Cf. Hopkinson — Vian 1994, 118-24. 

76 Song by Leucos (D. 24.237-329) ~ song by Demodocus (Od. 8.266—366): 
Nonn. 24.242 ~ Od. 8.266. Cf. analysis Hopkinson — Vian 1994, 155-62. 
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3. Ekphrasis 
3.1. Theory on description 


Theon (118.7—8) defines the cqpaoic as a composition exposing in detail 
(Adyog mepmynnatikéc) and “bringing what is portrayed clearly before 
sight (b7’ dww &y@v évapyHc 16 SnAobuEvov)”.”’ Even though the four au- 
thors of treatises of Progymnasmata share a common name for the exer- 
cise, the term éxkgpaotg appears in Greek texts quite late and it only be- 
comes frequent in the third century AD.” Until then, different aspects of 
description appeared in other terms. 

The most important of them was évdpyeta,” a descriptive effect con- 
sisting of imposing on the reader/listener the image of an absent object or 
being. If the purpose of description is to show (Sndodv), the évdpyeia 
proves that it has been achieved.* The 2600c present in an évapyrjc¢ text 
creates 7é001 in its readers or listeners, because the feelings expressed 
guide theirs.*' The ekphrasis is thus not confined to describing what is visi- 
ble, but includes the describer’s opinions and emotions to serve as guide 
and embellish the image.” The ekphrasis is not to be simply equated to 
the mimesis of a reality, as it includes an important element of gavtacta, 
which enables the writer to re-create that reality, whether it is real or fic- 
titious. 


77 The usual translation of the term is description, though it would be better ren- 
dered by saying that it is the verbal (either oral or written) expression 
(ppdoic) from (ék) a visual image. Cf. also Hermog. Prog. 22.6-7; 
Aphth. 36.22—3; Nic. 68.8-9. Among Latin treatises, cf. Rhet. Her. 4.51. Quintil- 
ian does not consider ékgpaoic an exercise (it does not appear in 1.9 on dicendi 
primordia, nor in 2.4 on the exercises with the rhetor). Hermogenes mentions 
(23.15-19) that some authors did not consider it an exercise on the ground 
that it was already included in other exercises. 

78 Cf. Zanker 1981. 

79 Cf. Zanker 1981, 305 ff.; Galland-Hallyn 1993; Meijering 1987, 29-52; Webb 
1997b. Latin terms are demonstratio, euidentia, illustratio or repraesentatio. Cf. 
Rhet. Her. 4.68; Cic. De or. 3.53.202 and Or. 139; Quint. 8.3. 

80 Cf. Meijering 1987, 29-30: more frequent than évdpyewa is évapydco + verb of 
‘showing’ + participial construction. About the importance of the visual as a re- 
liable way of influencing the receiver’s 54a, ibid. 14 ff. On enargeia in Lysias, cf. 
DH Lys.7.1-2 (1.14.17 Us—Rad.). 

81 Webb 1999a, 13. 

82 Cf. Becker 1995, 27-31. 
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We achieve évdpyeta basically through a comprehensive description, 
including concomitant circumstances (xapaKoAov0odvta, mapemdépeva, ac- 
cidentia), bringing to presence and reviving what is shown (petdotaotc, 
translatio temporum, the base of yoyaywyia).** The senses can be ap- 
pealed to through the imitation of sounds (kaxogwvia) and the use of ad- 
jectives contributing visual details. The writer can make past things be- 
come present by using the present tense, demonstratives, introducing 
characters into direct speech or appealing to the audience. 

On the classification offered by the manuals: 


Theon (118.9- Hermogenes Aphthonius Nicolaus 
119.5) (22.9-18) (37.1-20) (68.12-17) 
&. TpooMnOV &. TPOOHTOV anrat —npdcona | mpdcmna 
&. mpaypatov &. mpaypatov mpdypata | mpdypata 
&. KaIPOV 

&. ton@v &. ton@v TOMOVG TOMOVG 
&. ypovov &. ypovov KaLpov<s yYpovovs 
&. tTpdmOV 

déhoya Coa. 

ovta. 

TAaVNHyVpEIG 

puKktn &. puktn &. ovveCevypévat 


Kal TOAA@V EtépOV 


The éc@pacic tpocmzwv or description of characters, of zpdypata (‘deeds, 
facts, events, actions’), of tézo1 (places) and of times (ypdvot / ka1pot) is 
shared by the four handbooks. Only Theon (118.22-119.2) includes a de- 
scription of manners (k@pactc tpdamv) in his classification. Hermogenes 
differentiates xo1pot (‘instances’, such as war and peace) from descrip- 
tions of zpéypata and definite periods of time (e.g. the seasons). Aphtho- 
nius adds descriptions of animals (éAoya Céa) and plants (@bta) and Nic- 
olaus of festivals (xavnytpeic). The combination of at least two of these 
types receives different names: pit ék@pacic, Exppacic ovveCcevypévn. 

Theon and Hermogenes propose two types of patterns for the exer- 
cise: a chronological one for the descriptions of actions® and another, 
based on rhetorical sources of argumentation (drawing on the narration 
itself, the noble, the useful and the pleasant in Theon; in Hermogenes, 
drawing on the narration itself, on the beautiful, the useful and the unex- 


83 The notion of comprehensiveness is also included in the term: cf. LSJ s.v. 
éxgpdco I “tell over, recount”; Webb 1999a, 13. 

84 On ywoyayoyta, cf. Meijering 1981, 6-12. 

85 Theon 119.16-24; Hermog. Prog. 22.19-23.6. 
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pected).*° Aphthonius (37.9—14) only says that a logical order should be 
followed. Nicolaus (69.12—17) concludes that by going through the differ- 
ent parts in a logical way we achieve a lively discourse. 

The virtues of description are clarity (cagyveia) and vividness (évdp- 
yeia).*’ The authors of treatises add several other general considerations: 
the writer should confine himself to the subject as far as contents and 
style are concerned,™ a varied style should be worked at* and unnecessa- 
ry redundance and length shoud be avoided.” 

According to Nicolaus, descriptions are useful in speeches (69.18— 
70.6), in the narratio, because its évépyeto helps its listeners to visualise 
what is recounted. Besides, they can be drawn on in the three kinds of 
rhetoric (70.7—15): in deliberative orations description is used to be 
more persuasive, in judicial speeches to amplify and in panegyrical dis- 
course to please the audience. It usually appears as a part, but nothing 
prevents it from becoming a whole hypothesis (70.16-19). 

Perhaps the most important characteristic in late antique art and lit- 
erature is that, contrary to classical times, it aims to go beyond nature and 
the real world and to improve it.” The referential function is reduced and 
the significant overpowers the signified,” implying an exhibition of the 
form at the expense of the contents. Thus, a kind of construction that 
Marrou compared to a pearl necklace became the norm: each pearl is 
self-contained and united to the others by an almost invisible thread.” 
The writer concentrates on completing everything up to the last detail 
aiming at a perfection that goes even beyond the imaginable. As a conse- 
quence the text becomes fragmentary and the composition more analyt- 
ical: the episodes are related to each other not through logical links, but 
through conceptual ones, by juxtaposition and contrast, according to the 
poetics of discontinuity.” This urge to improve reality reaches all seman- 
tic units, thus explaining the abundance of adjectives and the care in the 


86 Theon 119.24-30; Hermog. Prog. 23.6-8. 

87 Theon 119.31-2; Hermog. Prog. 23.9-11. Cf. Becker 1995, p. 25, n. 45. 

88 Theon 119.31-120.2; Hermog. Prog. 23.11-14; Aphth. 38.2; Nic. 70.20-2. 

89 Hermog. Prog. 37.21-38.1; Nic. Prog. 70.20. 

90 Theon 119.33. Cf. also [DH] Rh. 10.17. 

91 Roberts 1989a, 58; James 2003, 67. 

92 Roberts 1989a, 72. 

93 Marrou 1958, 25. 

94 Roberts 1989a, 56-7, 112; Bianchi Bandinelli 1971, 234, talks of a “dissociated 
type of composition”. 
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choice of semantically charged words:* nothing should be left to chance, 
the aim is to comprise everything, no matter how. This exhaustiveness, 
which could also be called horror vacui,”® is responsible for the sliding 
of simple narration towards description and for the importance of minia- 
ture.” 

As the aim is to go beyond reality, the key point to make everything 
visible is évdpyeta. Its centrality triggers the sensation that narration has 
disappeared drowned by description: we could say that the invasion of 
évdpyeia, being the main characteristic of £k@pacic, seems to be translat- 
ed into an ekphrastic invasion.” A different matter is if this increase of 
évdpyewa is related to the practice of ék@pacic at school. It is possible 
that the drilling on independent ekphraseis at school had some influence 
on the proliferation of this type of construction in literature from the be- 
ginning of the Empire onwards.” It could also have an effect on the way 
the descriptive element is integrated in discourses of all kinds’ and in the 
tendency to fragment the text, due to the view of each exercise as an in- 
dependent unity.’ And yet we cannot give in to rhetorical enthusiasm 
and reduce the role of literary tradition, as between it and rhetoric 
there is a series of symmetrical, analogical and complementary interrela- 
tions very difficult to discern.” 

To visuality we should add ‘“‘a pronounced taste for effects of repeti- 
tion and variation”,'° because only by having a regular structure we can 
achieve variatio.'“ Indeed, one of the most important aesthetic features at 
this time is variation (xou1Ata) in regularity:' enumeration, synonymy, 
antithesis and parallelism are basic concepts and affect all levels of ex- 
pression, from the relationships between words to the relationships be- 
tween episodes. 


95 Wifstrand 1933, 82-4. 
96 Roberts 1989a, 84. 
97 Fontaine 1977, 440—5, 451; Elsner 2004, 293 ff. 
98 Roberts 1988, 194; Gualandri 1994, 312 (on some cases of “sottomissione di un’ 
intera struttura compositiva ad un linguaggio sostanzialmente visivo”). About 
the centrality of ekphrasis, cf. Gualandri 1994, 324-5; Agosti 2006b, 355. 
99 Webb 1997a, 346; Webb 1999a, 14; Cameron 1970b, 271-2. 
100 Webb 1997a, 361-2; Gualandri 1994, 337. 
101 Roberts 1989a, 58. 
102 Roberts 1989a, 24. We should not forget literary conventions and the milieu 
where ekphraseis are created, cf. Bartsch 1989, 6; Gualandri 1994, 305. 
103 Roberts 1989a, xi. 
104 Roberts 1989a, 13. 
105 Roberts 1989a, 36-7. On variatio, ibid. 44-5. Cf. Agosti 2006b, 355. 
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The descriptions of crowds and their plastic counterparts are a clear 
example of this trend. The crowd is divided using the technique of the 
uspiopds (lat. distributio):'° the whole is presented as an all-inclusive 
summary of its elements (crowd = men, women and children) in juxtapo- 
sition, united by correlative particles such as pév... 5é.'°” All the groups 
share some characteristics, which suggests uniformity, but, when describ- 
ing each of them, differences are mentioned, either physical or behaviou- 
ral, a presentation very much related to the one in plastic arts from tet- 
rarchical times onwards.'” Thus, at least in part, the search for repetition 
and variation (xou1Ata), is derived from the weight of ék@pacic in com- 
position.’ 

Another consequence of the importance of the ékpaotc is the trans- 
formation of what is shown not only in what we see looking through a 
window, but further in the display of what happens on a stage:'”° that is 
why poetical works seem to become presentations of a series of scenes.'!! 
We could say that the ék@paotg and literary pieces as a whole become en- 
tertainment, incorporated into the performances which regulated com- 
munication in the late Empire.’ The characters on stage know that 
they are playing a role, their performances become ritualised and each 
movement is marked, giving an impression of dramatic immobility.'” It 
is not that the scene is ‘frozen’, but that the attention is focused on the 
climax.'* The narration through scenes can be also compared with the 


106 Cf. DH. soc. 12.4 ff., Zs. 3.17 ff; Rhet. Her. 4.35.47, 4.8.12.15 ff. It produces a sen- 
sation of abundance, quickness and clarity: cf. Hermog. 290.21-—293.12, 303.4, 
304.22 and 316-17. On the peptopds as a resource to achieve clarity, 238.22. 
Cf. Roberts 1989a, 41. 

107 Cf. Patillon 1988, 171. 

108 Roberts 1989a, 69, 84-5. 

109 Roberts 1989a, 78. Cf. his comparative analysis with the compositive techniques 
in plastic arts (mosaics, reliefs in stone, ivory and wood) and contemporary lit- 
erature, ibid. pp. 76 ff. 

110 Warren Bonfante 1964, 420-4; Gualandri 1994, 327. 

111 Cameron 1970b, 271 ff.; Gualandri 1994, 315. 

112 MacCormack 1981, 8-9 quotes Gibbon’s phrase “splendid theatre”. Ceremo- 
nies, as communicative performances, and spectacles in the circus are the two 
sides of a coin: life is a theatre. Cf. Cameron 1976, 230-71. 

113 MacMullen 1964, 440. 

114 Woodford 2003 differentiates three moments in the presentation of mythical im- 
ages: the climax (p. 28), immediately previous or later moment (p. 33) or synop- 
tic view (p. 39). 
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techniques used in mosaics to depict sequenced narratives in a set space 
lacking any measure of time.' 


3.2. The overall presence of the ekphrasis 


I shall begin with Triphiodorus, since he shows a clear affinity with the 
view I have presented. His Sack of Troy is a sequence of scenes or ta- 
bleaux and without implying that he had real pieces of art in mind for 
some of them we can actually find some parallels in the plastic arts.''® 

After the introduction (6-56), the construction of the horse (57-107) 
is not part of the central scenes in the poem and still seems to be intro- 
duced as a “voice-over”. The first scenery is the one of the assembly 
held by the Achaean leaders (110), close to Agamemnon’s ship (108), 
far away from the turmoil of the army (109). This is the real beginning 
of the narrative, and the Achaean camp the setting where it takes 
place, always having the already finished horse in the background. 
When the assembly is over some leaders hide in the horse (152b-203), 
while the rest of the army sets fire to the camp and goes aboard the 
ships, leaving Sinon behind (204-34). 

The following morning the Trojans perceive smoke coming from the 
Achaean camp as a witness of the flight of their enemies'”’ and there they 
all go'* to surround the horse (248 dupiyv0évtec), discuss what to do with 
it (250-7) and to be deceived by Sinon (258—305a). These are narrative 
passages, including some clearly descriptive lines,''? but the impression re- 
mains that, instead of narrating the progress of the plot, Triphiodorus is 


115 Cf. Roberts 1989a, 70 ff.; Agosti 2006b, 367-8. 

116 To see the difference with a real description of a work of art, the Sack of Troy 
can be compared to the description of the //iupersis by Polygnotos in Pausanias 
10.25-6. 

117 Triph. 235-7. Cf. already 230-1. 

118 Triph. 238-42 Adtixa & é€é6opov nvAéwv netéoavtes dpyiias / aeCot 0” innfjes te 
Kal é¢ medtov mpoyéovto / ... / Ot 8 Hoods odpfiac broCebEavtec anrvaic / é&K 
noddos KatéBatwov Gua Tpidum Bao / GAA. Snpoyépovtec (“Straightway 
they flung open the bars of the gates and rushed forth, foot and horse, and pour- 
ed into the plain... And yoking swift mules to wagons there came down from the 
city with King Priam the other elders of the people”. Transl. from Mair 1928). 
The technique of the peptopidc is therefore used. 

119 Triph. 258-61, description of bleeding Sinon appearing before the Trojans, com- 
plementary to 227-9; something similar happens with Neoptolemos in Il. 51-4 
and 152-8. 
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describing scenes. Similarly Philostratus expands the stories depicted in 
paintings and explores the motivations and feelings of those appearing 
in them,'”? adding occasional comments.’”! 

What follows is a description of the transportation of the Wooden 
Horse to Troy, a successful theme in plastic arts. It became especially pop- 
ular from the first century AD, as shown by the Tabula Iliaca (Capitoli- 
na), two Pompeian frescoes, a stone sarcophagus now in the Ashmolean 
Museum of Oxford'” and other pieces, all of which share the subject of 
the festive procession with the horse sometimes decorated and accompa- 
nied with music. Triphiodorus insists on the sounds of this xoumy: the Tro- 
jans play instruments and sing,'” without paying attention to the noisy 
omens trying to warn them;'™ finally the Trojans’ shouts, divided by pept- 


120 Triph. 240 (51@dpevor ph rod tic Env 5dA0¢ HAAog Ayatdv: “seeking whether this 
were some fresh guile of the Danaans”), 243-5 (éAagpdtatot 8 éyévovto / BaA- 
nopevor nEpi natotv, Scouse Aime Potvios ‘Apres, / 6oodpEvor Kal yfjpas éAeKOEpov: 
“and most light of heart were they, being comforted for their children whom 
bloody Ares had spared, and boding of an old age of freedom”), 248 (Sabpacav). 

121 Triph. 245-6 (od pév gpeddov / ynOjoetw énel Adc Ore Bovar: “but not long 
were they to rejoice, since the counsel of Zeus willed it so”). 

122 Sparkes 1971, 65-7. The Milan Iliad (Ambrosiana Cod. F. 205 inf), a manuscript 
from the 5" or 6" c., presents a splendid series of miniatures, including some on 
battles, which probably derive from models from earlier centuries. Cf. Weitz- 
mann 1959, 31-62. Cf. also the Vatican Virgil: Stevenson 1983. 

123 Triph. 308-9 (oi 5é mépoiWEv / adAOL Kal Pdpptyyes Gp éAtyawvov doidijv: “and 
before it flutes and lyres made shrill minstrelsy together”), 342 (woAnf v 
OpxnOud te mEepi Bpétac eidicoovto: “circled about the image with song and 
dance”). 

124 Triph. 318-27 Tata 8& yodkstoiow épevkopévy mept KbKAo1c / Sewov breBpvyato, 
otdrjpetot dé 81’ abtHv / tpiBdpevot tpnxEtav avéotevov KEovEs hytv’ / tetptyer 5é 
KdAwv Evvoxi Kai mica tabeioa / Atyvbv aidaAdeooav EME avexrKie oeipy’ / 
TOMA 8 EAKdvtMv évont Kal Kdunoc dpadper / EBpepe Nvpoatyow dpa Spvol 
SdoKt0g “Idn, / faye Kal EévOov zotapod poKapevov boap, / Kal otdpa KEeKAryet 
Lwostoiov’ obpavin Sé / ék Aidc EAKdpEevov néAEHOV pavtevbeto odAnYs (“The 
earth torn about the brazen wheels moaned terribly, and the axles of iron, grind- 
ing in them, groaned with harsh noise. The joining of knit ropes creaked and all 
the taut coiling chain sent up a fiery smoke. And as they haled, loud rose the din 
and the vaunting. Groaned shady Ida together with her nymph-haunted oaks: 
the eddying waters of the river Xanthus shrieked, and the mouth of Simois 
rang aloud: and in the heaven the trumpet of Zeus prophesied of the war they 
drew”). 
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opdc,'’” which though exultant are compared to the shouts of the cranes, 
ill-omened birds because they are typical of winter (353). 

Triphiodorus combines several interpretations of the march of the 
horse, presenting them in such a way that they do not seem to be discord- 
ant. At the beginning, as it is equipped with wheels, it glides smoothly 
(305-8). Then he presents it slowed down by the elements, as if they 
were trying to prevent the Trojans getting to Troy (328-9). Finally, an un- 
usual image is added: the horse is advancing nearly on its own, thanks to 
Athena’s impulse (330-4). It is as if when faced with the motif, three pos- 
sible commentaries had occurred to him and instead of discarding two he 
had fused them all. 

On the arrival of the horse at Troy we enter a new scene, where the 
confrontation of Cassandra and Priam takes place (358-443). Cassan- 
dra’s entrance on stage involves a description of her as a bacchant in a 
trance (358-75): she is insane, but she is the only one not who does 
not have a confused view of reality. A dramatic opposition unfolds be- 
tween those who think themselves sane, but are in fact confused because 
they desire peace,'”° and Cassandra, who they think mad, but who is ca- 
pable of describing to them Troy’s last night (379-409), a prefiguration 
of the nyktomachy (506-663). 

Aphrodite’s last attempt to save the city using Helen follows next 
(454-98), surrounded in a Ringkomposition by the description of the par- 
tying city (444-53) and the city in rest (498—505).'?” What then happens is 


125 Triph. 350-1 (Avdpopéy 5é Bot ovveBdAAETO OAAvG ior}, / Kai ratsmv cAGANTOS 
éutoyeto yipaocg yf: “With the shouting of men was mingled the cry of 
women, the huzza of boys was joined with the voice of age”), 356-7 (dc of ye 
KAayyf] te 5V Goteos HSE KvSoILG / Hyov &> aKpdmoAWw PeBapnuévov Evdo0ev 
innov: “Even so, with crying and with tumult they led to the acropolis the 
horse laden within”). 

126 Cf. Triph. 410-11 (Cassandra says: AAW ibn OpacecVe — ta. 5é yuHoeoVe naPdvtEs 
—/ Kai venérnv d2d60E00¢, ptro1, BAayippovoc &tys¢: “But now take ye heed — in 
suffering shall ye learn the truth of my words — and put away, my friends, the 
cloud of infatuate folly”), 425-6 (Priamus answers: dandte néow édrebOepov 
Tap dviyev / hiv Zebo Kpovtiys, éxéSucce 58 vijac ‘Ayaidv: “When Zeus, 
the son of Cronus, hath lighted for us all the day of freedom and scattered the 
ships of the Achaeans”), 436-8 (qptv 5é yopoi GaAtor te uéAovtat / od yap ett 
Tpoing bxd tetyeor Setpa AéAeintat, / od8 Ett pavtimdao.o tefic Kexpripeba 
wviis: “Go to! But our care is dance and mirth. For no longer is terror left 
under the walls of Troy, and no longer have we need of thy prophetic voice”). 

127 To be compared with AR 3.744-51. 
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treated in an extensive description of the capture of Troy, which will be 
analysed in 3.5. “Battle descriptions”. 

Musaeus’ Hero and Leander and Colluthus’ Abduction of Helen are, 
like the Sack of Troy, short epic poems which also take the composition in 
scenes as their starting point, with the added difficulty that in this case 
there are fewer temporal and logical nexi. Hero and Leander begins 
with two clear descriptions. Hero is portrayed (28-41) as virtuous, in op- 
position to common women, and beautiful, which calls the corresponding 
curse upon her. The subsequent description of the festival of Aphrodite 
(42 Kuzpidin mavdr0s... Eopt), is to be expected if we remember 
that this was the only type of ekphrasis mentioned by Nicolaus and not 
in the other treatises, which proves that it only became common in 
later times.'* 

The plot of the story is built through a systematic description of the 
characters’ reactions to new events, speeches in particular: 


— Hero’s entrance to the festival (55-68), dealt with as a description of 
her many graces, is complemented by the surprised reaction of the 
men (73 tic é&v HuOéo1ow &abpace), who desire her,'” a prelude of 
what happens to Leander when he sees her (86—97).'*° While the rest 
retreat wounded by her beauty, Leander moves ahead and establishes 
visual and gestural contact with her.'*! She responds to him and her re- 
action is also described (103-8). 

— In their meeting at a late hour, Hero pretends a serious reaction (115- 
16, 120-8), but Leander discerns the hidden reality of her desire (117, 
129-30). 


128 Nic. 68.16—17. On descriptions of festivals in the school of Gaza, closely linked 
with Musaeus, cf. Litsas 1982. 

129 Musae. Hero 69-70. Next, one of the youngsters delivers a speech (74-83) re- 
nouncing everything except sharing Hero’s bed, being a god in Olympus includ- 
ed (80), in the same way as in Nonn. D. 10.292-—320 Bacchus renounced being a 
god provided he could obtain Ampelos (308). 

130 Musae. 96 (sire 58 pw téte OduBos, dvaideinv, TPdpOs, aiddc: “Then awe, shame- 
lessness, tremor, shame seized him”) is especially meaningful. 

131 Musae. 84-5 (tA o0Ev GAdoc / EAkos broKhéntov émEptvato KdAAki Kops: “and 
others from every side, / Hiding the wound, raged maddened by the girl’s beau- 
ty”), to be confronted to 100-2 (Hpépa nooolv éBatve, Kai dvtiog fotato Kodpn¢: / 
AoE & dnimedov SorEpdc EAéAiCev On@ndc / vebpaow GOOdyyotoL napanAGCov 
opéva xobpyc: “Quietly he stepped forward and stood facing the girl; / and peer- 
ing sidelong, he darted quivering, conspiring glances, / With voiceless gestures 
turning astray the heart of the girl”). 
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— After his speech (129-59), Hero’s reaction is more daring and is again 
interpreted as the sign of acceptation appropriate for all maids.'*” 

— Leander answers Hero’s speech (174-95) thinking how to win her over 
(196-201) and suggests how to avoid the obstacles to their union (203- 
20): he will swim across the channel and she will guide him from her 
tower with a lighted lamp. 

— When Hero lights the lamp (239 “Hpa Abyvov égatvev), Leander’s reac- 
tion is described in full detail, including a speech (240-50). 

— The poem concludes with Hero’s desperate reactions, first to Leander’s 
delay and later to finding his corpse (332-43). 


We are also given a description of the wedding night (272-83) and of the 
storm during which Leander drowns (293-9, 309-30). 

In the Abduction of Helen one scene follows another with a certain 
haste.'*? Due to the lack of plasticity characteristic of this poem, the 
scenes seem to hang in the air as though lacking the finishing details, 
though some of them offer a broader vision: the image of furious Eris 
(41-59), sitting on her throne, contriving her revenge; Paris’ sea voyage 
(200-30) and the description of Sparta (236-48); Helen captivated by 
Paris’ beauty (249-78); reception of Paris and Helen in Troy (391-4). 

The image of Eris (41-59) creates a sensation similar to the one we 
get in reading Triphiodorus: it seems to be the commentary of an image, 
here of the motionless goddess on her throne, pondering over possible 
punishments which the poet infers from her upset gesture.’ In 200-30 
and 236—48 we find the same precepts used by Aphthonius in his example 
of the éxgpaotc, the acropolis of Alexandria (38.3—41.11). To help the 
reader visualising what is described there should be constant spatial indi- 
cations to guide him, specifically spatial marks (‘on this side... on that 
side’, ‘when coming in... when coming out’)'* and relating each element 
to the next one.'*° Both types are combined in Colluthus’ descriptions, es- 


132 Musae. 164-5 (ewWots yap tdd5e mévta mpodyyeda, napBEevictic dé / mEWopévns 
noti AEKtpov drdoxEoIs got Giwmt: “For these are all harbingers of compliance, 
and a girl’s / silence, when she is won, is her promise to the couch of love”). Cf. 
already 128-32. 

133 Schonberger 1993, 15-16. 

134 To be compared with the depiction of Hera in Dionysus’ shield in Nonn. D. 
25.445 -50. 

135 Aphth. 38.17—21, 39.13, 41.5-7. Description is understood as a Adyoc mepinynua- 
tuxdc: cf. Webb 1999b, 66-8. 

136 Aphth. 39.13-40.1. 
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pecially the first one.'*’ Besides, the argumentation coming from the nar- 
ration itself (Hermog. Prog. 23.7 G@opp éx thi¢ Siny1}oews) is used in both 
of them, in the first for Phyllis (213-18), in the second for Hyacinthus 
(244-8). 

The &éxgpaotic also plays an important role in the construction of lon- 
ger poems such as the Dionysiaca. As we have seen in Chapter 2, évdpye.a 
is given priority: the recurrence of the senses during the poem in constant 
reflections about what is seen, heard, smelled, tasted and touched aims to 
capture and enfold the reader’s attention. He includes as well some typ- 
ically ekphrastic scenes, such as the description of the shield of Dionysus 
(bk. 25) and the descriptions of battles, which will be dealt with later on 
(cf. 3.4 and 3.5). 

These are not the only materialisations of this phenomenon: Nonnus 
usually works in episodes made up of a series of tableaux. Each composi- 
tional unit is produced by the combination of several motifs, as happened 
in the Homeric poems, though his technique is late antique. Motifs, scenes 
and episodes are brought together to produce different patterns with a 
method comparable to that of Baroque contrappunto. The introductions 
in the Belles Lettres edition of the Dionysiaca reflect on this characteris- 
tic'** and the notes ad loc. there and in the Italian edition refer to the 
combination of motifs. I refer to them for an exhaustive study and will 
confine myself to a brief examination of book 18. 

Book 18 deals with arrival of Dionysus to Assyria and his encounter 
with king Staphylos. As Gerbeau shows,'*’ during the 368 lines two days 
pass, the first one covers the encounter of the god and the king and the 
feasting in the palace of the latter and Bacchus devotes the second one 
to civilise Assyria. On his coming for the night to the palace he discovers 
that the king has died in his absence. 


1-4 Introduction: Fame proclaims the coming of Dionysus to As- 
syria 
5-41 Tableau 1: Encounter of Staphylos and Dionysus 


42-61 Narrative 1: Dionysus and his entourage travel to Staphylos’ 
palace, guided by Botrys 


137 Collut. 210-23, 224-5. Cf. also 206-9 where a waterspout is described: cf. Gian- 
grande 1975. 

138 Cf. Vian 1976, 34, 74-5. Episodic composition in the Dionysiaca had already 
been studied by D’Ippolito 1964, where the term used is epyllion. 

139 Gerbeau 1992, 4-5, 42-3. 
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62-92 Tableau 2: While Botrys prepares the banquet, the king shows 
Dionysus his palace 

93-9a Narrative 2: Staphylos orders to prepare the banquet 

99b-153 Tableau 3: Banquet, including music (99b-106), drunkeness 

(107-139), dancing (140-153) 

154-65 Narrative 3: End of the day and night 

166-95 Tableau 4: Dionysus wakes up and remembers the dream he has 

had during the night 

196-209 Narrative 4: Dionysus and his followers prepare for the day 

210-305 Tableau 5: Staphylos presents the god with farewell gifts and 

encourages him 

306-33 Narrative 5: Dionysus sends Pherespondos with a message to 
Deriades and sets out for the day; in the meantime Staphylos 
dies and is mourned in his palace 

334-68 Conclusion: Dionysus comes back and discovers the death of 
the king. 


This balance between narrative movement and recreation of each scene is 
characteristic of the Dionysiaca. 


3.3. Self-standing descriptions 


What has been discussed so far is the structural use of the ék@paotc, but it 
could become a literary game, not only in prose like the Eikones of both 
Philostrati and Callistratus, but also in verse. Just having a look at the 
index in Manakidou’s book on Hellenistic descriptions of works of 
art,'“” we notice how popular they were. The analysis of instances such 
as the epigrams on Miron’s Cow (AP 9.713-44, 793-8), none of which 
describes the physical statue, shows that they were playful by nature 
and explorer of the visual. 

Nevertheless, the long encomiastic éxgpdcsic of AP 1.10 (the St Pol- 
yeuktos Epigram),'*! Christodorus of Coptos, Paul the Silentiary and Pro- 
copius of Gaza'” show a completely different aesthetics. It was a widely 
spread custom that a Maecenas would advertise his or her work with an 
encomiastic ekphrasis not only in Constantinople, but also in the provin- 
ces, where the buildings would not be so grand or numerous.’ 


140 Manakidou 1993, 264-9. 

141 Cf. Whitby 2006, quoting similar poems in pp. 164-5. 

142 Cf. Viljamaa 1968, 15-7, 60-3. 

143 Ekphrasis is in these cases a real logos, a speech, though they are now recovered 
in written form: cf. Renaut 2005. 
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On the other hand, ekphraseis continued to be composed with no 
other purpose than stylistic Sov". An instance of this is AP 9.363, attrib- 
uted to Meleager by the Anthology, though we would do more justice to 
him ascribing it to a ‘poet of the kat style’, as this word appears eleven 
times in the 23 hexameters.'“ It is a description of the spring'*’ made 
up of juxtaposing common places in self-standing lines. AP 9.363 is not 
a high quality poem and its subject matter is not unique either, as Nonnus 
includes a description of the Horae in D. 11.485b-519,'“° which inspired 
John of Gaza to compose the description of these figures in his "Exgpa- 
lg TOD KOGHIKOD MivaKoc (2.259-312).'"” The seasons are also mentioned 
as an example of description in the four treatises of progymnasmata,'* so 
it is highly possible that their popularity is due to the influence of the 
school. Their allegories also became frequent in late antique decorations 
of mosaics and sarcophagi.'” 

An éxopaotc similar to this is 54.3 ‘Song of the day’, ascribed to Pam- 
prepius of Panopolis, which has attracted some discussion about the sea- 
son described, either spring or autumn depending on meteorological and 
astronomical elements (cf. bibliography in 54.). Also, 46. Encomium on 
Heraclius after his campaign in Egypt (PSI 3.253) includes a description 
of the optical delusion suffered by the walking traveller and the horseman 
alike with distances in the mountains (1 verso): mountains keep far away 
from them when they are approaching and chase them when they are 
leaving. This motif has no parallels in ancient literature, but the strong 
presence of nature in late hexametric poetry usually develops previous 
topics (see pp. 245-6). 


3.4. The heritage of Achilles’ shield 


The description of Achilles’ shield in [liad 18 started a tradition of ek- 
Dhraseis of work of art in subsequent epic poems. Their recurrence 
shows the evolution of the genre and allows us to analyse their interaction 
with different theoretical approaches. We also wonder if it is possible (and 


144 For a more fruitful application of this style, cf. Nonn. D. 15.220—55, analysed in 
Gerlaud 1994, 66. 

145 Cf. line 2 xopovpén pEtinoe pepavOéos eiapoc dpn. 

146 Cf. Vian 1995, p. 26, n. 3. 

147 Cf. Friedlander 1912b, 161-3, 209-12. 

148 Theon 118.20-1; Herm. Prog. 22.14-15; Aphth. 37.6—7; Nic. 68.15. 

149 Maguire 1999, 244-5; T. Heinze, s.v. “Horae”, BNP 6 (2005), 482-3. 
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reasonable) to distinguish literary tradition and the heritage of composi- 
tional patterns learned at school. 

In the Sack of Troy Triphiodorus dedicates a description to the con- 
struction of the Trojan Horse (ll. 57—107).’° The horse appears without 
prior notice in the poem’”' after Helenus’ prophecies (46-8) and the 
preparations for the end of the war (49-56). We are not told who had 
the idea, how the stratagem was decided, or the purpose of its construc- 
tion, only that Epeius, the builder, who seems to work alone, follows 
Athena’s orders (57-8). After the description, with no intermediate ex- 
planation, a new episode begins (108-52). Odysseus opens the council ex- 
horting the Achaeans to be courageous in the double strategy with the 
Baotrsic in the horse and the army in Tenedos, though it would have 
been more logical to have a previous meeting where the plan was pro- 
posed and decided (Wotepov mpdétepov?). The horse plays an important 
role and when it is finished (539), it disappears noiselessly. Thus it is a 
clear example of the famous late antique pearl necklace: the description 
would be utterly meaningful if it were self-standing and the scenes are 
only very loosely linked. 

The éx@pactic begins with a reference to the builders and the materi- 
als the horse is made of, goes on with the construction itself and concludes 
with a view of the resulting work and the situation in the Achaean camp. 
Triphiodorus uses chronological order, as suggested by Theon for descrip- 


tions of mode:!” 


150 To be compared with the treatment in QS 12.8-20 (Calchas encourages the 
Achaeans to capture Troy using a strategy to delude the Trojans), 25-45 (Odys- 
seus’ plan to build the horse), 104—21 (Athena instructs Epeius in a dream and 
he informs his comrades), 122-56 (wood cutting and construction of the horse). 
Contrary to Quintus (12.122 ff.), who describes human actions, Triphiodorus in- 
sists on the object, which becomes gradually independent as the description ad- 
vances. Epeius and Athena, responsible for the process, appear directly only in 1. 
57 (BovAfjot Befig bnoEpydc Enetéc) and then the subject is elided. 

151 Nevertheless, it was announced in the prologue (1. 2) and it is implicitly linked 
with the previous elements of the catalogue: it would be, after Neoptolemus’ ar- 
rival and the theft of the Palladion (49-56), the Achaeans’ last preparation for 
winning the war. 

152 Cf. QS 12.138-—45. The phases of the construction are different, though both au- 
thors logically agree in specifying certain parts of the animal’s anatomy. Quintus 
confines himself to the horse and only later does he deal with the additions (331 
door, 333 scale, 424 wheels). Cf. Campbell 1981, 47. 
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Introduction (57-61) 
- The builders: Athena and Epeius (57-8) 
- Material used in the construction (59-61) 
Construction (62-102) 
- Carcass: flanks (62), abdomen (63-4), chest and neck (65) 
- Head: mane (66) and its crest (68), eyes (69-72), jaws and teeth 
(73-4), orifices in the mouth (75-7), ears (78-9) 
- Crest of the carcass (80-1): loin, spine, croup, hips 
- Limbs: tail (82-3), legs (84-6), hoofs (87-9) 
- Additions: door and ladder on the side (90-4), bridle and bit (95-9), 
wheels (100-1) 
Conclusion (102-7) 
- Compilation and general impression of the figure (102-5) 
- Wall surrounding the statue (106-7) 


The argumentation is concentrated in the first and last lines and follows 
the rhetors’ rules too. At the beginning the sources for the arguments 
are the narration itself, i.e., the story described (dgopu Adyov &k tod 5m- 
yi\oews): in this case it is the story of Paris’ embassy to Menelaus’ palace, 
where he abducts Helen (59-61). The same argument is used in the 
ékopaotc, though directed to the future, when talking of the purpose of 
the orifices in the mouth (76-7), of the door and the ladder (91-4) 
and of the wheels (101-2). There are also references to the horse as 
“the statue enemy of Troy” (58 Tpotng éy8pdov éyadpa), “the warlike 
horse” (99 pevédiov inmov) and “the notorious trap” (107 5éA0v dvdav- 
otov). Lines 103-6, on the other hand, take as starting points beauty 
(dopp Adyov éx tod Kahod) and pleasure (4. A. &k tod Sé0¢). The argu- 
ment of surprise (4. A. ék tod mapddo€ov) occurs, outside the description, 
in the reactions of the Trojans.'™ 

Triphiodorus’ horse is heir to Homeric tradition,'™ but this heritage is 
controlled by his critical view of the epos, proper of a ypappaticds. This 
critical view impels him to combine the forms of the grand epos (e.g. a 
long &k@paocic) with the aesthetics of the epyllion.'* The same happens 
with the form and arguments in the passage of the horse: the style is 
Homeric, but it follows the order and arguments suggested by the rhetors. 
The explanation for this is not that he knew their treatises (impossible in 


153 LI. 248 (the Trojans surround the image 6avpdoav), 288 (Priam defines the horse 
as Oadua). 

154 Among other reasons because Triph. 55-66 ~ Od. 5.241-62 (Odysseus builds 
the raft). 

155 Dubielzig 1996, 28, 34. 
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the case of those later than him), but that he was in contact with the tra- 
ditions to which they belong. 


Nonnus also includes a long description similar to, and at the same time 
completely different from, that of Achilles’ shield: he describes Dionysus’ 
shield (D. 25.380—567).'*° The &k@pacic fits into the second part of book 
25, a full break in the narrative thread. The book begins in an Alexandri- 
an mood with a second proem (1-30), followed by the obyxptots of Dio- 
nysus with Perseus, Minos and Heracles (31-252). Then, after a recusatio 
of the war of Troy (253-70), Attis comes on stage and gives Dionysus the 
shield on behalf of Rhea and Hephestus (326-38), though he does not 
need it to confront the Indians, as their defeat is only delayed by 
Hera’s jealousy (cf. 25.340-—50). After the description no mention is 
made to the shield in the rest of the poem, which could lead us to 
think that it is superfluous in the narrative and that it was included as a 
formal courtesy to father Homer.'*’ 

In fact, its presence in a book which serves as a ‘hinge’ leads us to the 
suspicion that it is a narrative milestone,’* capable of sending us to what 
has been previously told and to what will be told later on'® and that it can 
even be a synecdoche of the literary work.'” The key to understanding its 
inclusion may be 1. 414 (yapi@épevoc 5& Avata: “to please Lyaios”), where 


156 It is an annular construction: 380-5 and 563-7 build on the topos of the onlook- 
ers’ admiration (385-6 OAdumta Sobpata téxvys, / Sabuata poppatpovta; 565 iv 
Opdwvtes E0GpBEov GAO éw GAAM) and contain the proper description (386- 
562) beginning in the middle of the shield (386-412) and later reproducing 
four scenes (413-28 foundation of Thebes, 429-50 Ganymedes, 451-552 
Tylos, 553-62 birth and salvation of Zeus). To be compared with QS 5.1-101, 
description of Achilles’ shield. 

157 Cf. Hopkinson 1994b, 23: he acknowleges that, regardless the parallels with 
Homer, above all in D. 25.394—412 ~ II. 18.485—9, there is a gradual movement 
away from him. 

158 That is, it shows significant junctures in the development of the plot (sign of con- 
clusion or of beginning of a narrative unit) or crucial moments. Cf. DuBois 1982, 
6-7. 

159 The ekphrasis enables the writer to include events previous and later to present 
narration: cf. Harrison 2001; DuBois 1982, 49-51; Kurman 1974, 6 ff.; Agosti 
2006b, 356. For the analysis of this passage cf. Agosti 2004b, 65-6. 

160 DuBois 1982, 7-8, defines it as a synecdoche function, that is, pars pro toto. Pe- 
rutelli 1978, 92 ff. talks of a reproduction of the contents of a work similar to that 
of a mirror, so that through the image of the description we can read the poem; 
the parallelism includes an open series of correspondences to the future. On 
Dionysus’ shield as a promise of victory, cf. Vian 1991b, 10. 
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he establishes a direct link between the decoration of the shield and Dio- 
nysus'*' and 25.352-67, where Attis states that it should serve him as a 
talisman and a reminder of the promise of victory. Starting from there 
we realise that the foundation of Thebes is a shortened version of his ori- 
gin on his mother’s side and Zeus’ survival of Chronos’ greed makes his 
fatherly origin possible. As to the future, the apotheosis of Ganymedes, 
the human cup-bearer of the divine drink, heralds Dionysus’ apotheosis 
too'” and the saving action of Moria’s plant serves as a mirror to the 
one produced by Bacchic wine. 

Therefore, the description of the shield uses the past to prophesy the 
future, but, as usual in Nonnus, the nexi are not obvious, but loose and 
subtle. Nonnus faces literary tradition and his own compositive proposi- 
tions from an ironical perspective: he includes the long description, as ex- 
pected in the genre, but distorts it giving the shield to a weakling god, who 
does not need it, because he usually resorts to other means (wine, terrify- 
ing cries) to win battles. 

On the argumentation, each described element seems to be independ- 
ent. Thus, in the central section (387 évi uéoo@), the narrative itself pro- 
vides the argumentation (dgopp) Adyov ék Tod Sinytjoews): Nonnus ex- 
plains the location of the stars (398-401, 409-9), so that the reader imag- 
ines the sky and, from that, the design of the shield. He also includes a 
comparison to a river (405-7) to give a sensation of movement and live- 
liness. 

In the foundation of Thebes (413-28) he develops the topos of the 
near reality and life-like sensation of the representation,’® present in 
the ekphrasis from its very definition as a combination of the arguments 
of beauty (&. 4. ék tod KaAod) and surprise (6. A. Ek Tod MapaddEov). In 
this case the artist’s ability brings about a synaesthesia, as he is capable 
not only of making us see Amphion playing the harp, but also the effects 
of his music (419-23). Those looking at the image think that they can also 
hear (424-8) and transmit their sensation to the reader. For the scenes of 


161 Cf. Agosti 2004b, p. 120, n. to 414 ff. 

162 The rapt of Ganymedes had appeared in 12.103-6 as a prefiguration of the role 
of Dionysus and his wine. Besides, the gift of the shield is part of a series of pres- 
ents leading to the apotheosis of Dionysus: cf. Vian 1991b, 10-11. 

163 Cf. also 434 (TapBaré@ & ifucto) and 443 (kodpoc &gvocopév@ navopotos). It is a 
frequent topos in Chistodorus of Coptos’ Description: e.g. 3 (toiog éov otog mEp 
énopvvpéva Meverd@), 12 (GAV od yoAKdv ZOnke odbotc rEvOrpLova Adoon), 18-20 
(ob8 évi yorKd / dOdyy@ Opévac ciyev depyéac, GAN Eri Bova / oxentopéva Lev 
éikto). 
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Ganymedes,'™ Nonnus uses the argument from narration again, but fo- 
cused on what each character feels on stage: Zeus’ concern (434-41), Ga- 
nymedes’ terror (435 te0y26ta Kodpov) and Hera’s wrath and jealousy.'® 
He also resorts to a direct comparison with plastic arts (433 oia Kai év ypa- 
pideoot). 

The scene of Tylos (451-552) is particularly long: after mentioning 
the characters (451-5), Nonnus introduces the myth in full, which 
would make it an argument based on the narration, but it becomes a 
long excursus (455-552). Then, with no transition, the poet proceeds 
briefly to the episodes referring to Zeus (553-62), with a short argumen- 
tation based on the myth, in the interpretation of the characters. 

The arguments founded on the narration, especially mythical ones, 
are derived from the dujynpa, adding typically ekphrastic expressions of 
approximation of the images to reality. It also has the features of a 
fable: no known fable transmits this motif, but the idea that death and 
life are inextricably united is frequent in them.'® It lacks the most impor- 
tant characteristic of fables,’ the moral at the end, and there is no sign of 
quotation,'® but it begins (25.455) with a mote distinctive of the beginning 
of a fable and throughout the narrative the characters remain anonymous 
as they often are in fables.'® 


164 429-43 (Zeus as an eagle transports Ganymedes), 443b-50 (Ganymedes before 
Hera’s angry look). 

165 445-7, which immediately remind the reader of the Dionysiaca of other passag- 
es where Hera shows her wrath when seeing Ganymedes as the cup-bearer in- 
stead of Hebe, so that with this picture Nonnus refers to himself, in a wink to 
the reader: cf. D. 31.252—251-254. 

166 E.g. AP 9.1 (Polyenus of Sardes) and 2 (Tiberius), both in elegiac disthics, are 
narratives on the motif of the goat, whose udder, poisoned by the bite of a ser- 
pent, poisons and kills her own young. 

167 On the marks of the genre, cf. Rossi 2002, 160. 

168 The passage begins (25.451—5) mentioning the elements represented in the 
shield: Maeonia, Moria, the serpent, the plant, Damasen and Tylos and the 
whole narrative is developed from the mention of Tylos. Agosti 2004c, p. 125, 
n. to 451-2 says only that “la storia... @ raccontata come un’antica favola”. 

169 There are neutral uses 455-71 (455 6c, 459 dvdpdc... pwtdc, 461 Bpotéw, 469 
véov, 470 Nntdc), 481-519 have mentions of proper names, 520-38 on the res- 
urrection of the serpent (it could be perfectly part of a verse fable) and 539- 
52 about the human parallel, where Moria is mentioned only once (549), but 
the rest could be part of a fable. 
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3.5. Battle Descriptions 


Battle descriptions are also suitable for comparison. The Sack of Troy in- 
cludes a description of the combat of the last night of Troy (Nyktomachia 
in 506-691), which in the rhetors’ classification would be a mixed ekphra- 
sis of temporal circumstances (night) and action. 


Preparations (506-39) 
506-7: Zeus weighs the fates of the two armies 
508-9: Apollo leaves Troy 
510-11: Sinon’s signal 
512-21: Helen’s signal 
522-32: Return of the Achaean army 
533-9: Leaders out of the horse 
Fight (549-663) 
540-6: The Achaeans attack 
540b-1: Death in bed (death = bad dream)'” 
542a: Earth covered in blood 
543b-4a: Town overflown with corpses 
547-58: Anonymous victims I: women 
548-9: Ask their husbands to kill them 
550-1a: Mourn their children 
551b-5: A young woman provokes the enemy to die with her man 
556-8: Pregnant women die in premature deliveries 
559-72: Theophany 
548-65: Ares and his retinue encourage the fighters 
566-7a: Athena shouts 
567b-8a: Hera shakes the ether 
568b-9: Poseidon shakes the earth 
570-2: Hades fears the mortal race might perish 
573-95: Anonymous victims II: men 
574-Sa: Killed by the watchmen 
575b-6: Is run through with his own pike 
577-80a: Dies because he confuses the enemy with his host 
580b-1: Dies when hit by an arrow he had not seen 
582-6: Inebriated forget about the stairs and fall down 
587-8a: Die fighting 
588b-9: Jump down from the rampart 
590-1: Creep away through a hole, unseen 
592-—4a: Fall one on top of the other in the tumult 
596-9: Cruelty of the Achaeans, brutalised by the combat 
600-6: Anonymous victims III: old men and children 


170 The headings in italics reproduce rhetoric-poetical téo1 used in the historio- 
graphical tradition for the capture of any town. See Gerlaud 1982 nn. ad loc. 
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600-2: Death of suppliant old men 
603-6: Death of children 
603-—4a: Children torn from their mothers’ breasts 
604b-5a: Innocents pay for their parents’ faults 
605b-6: Mother suckles her dead child 
607-12: Birds of prey and domestic dogs devour corpses 
613-50: Victims with a name 
613-33: Death of Deiphobus 
613-17: Assailants = wolves 
618-25: Two against many 
620b-1: Defence throwing objects from the roof 
626-8: Hides, but is found and killed 
630-3: The conqueror gets the defeated man’s wife 
634-43: Priam killed by Neoptolemus 
634-9: Takes refuge in a sanctuary but is killed 
640-3: The gods punish him who does not respect the suppliant 
644-6: Odysseus kills Astyanax 
644-5: Child thrown off the rampart (apotropaic) 


646: Mother mourns her child’s brief life 
647-50: Cassandra raped by Ajax 

647: Winners rape the defeated women 

648: The suppliant is not respected 


649-50: One’s sin affects all 
651-63: Escape their community’s destiny 
651-5: Aphrodite rescues Aeneas and his family 
651-655: The gods save their protegé 
656-9: Agamemnon protects the Antenorids 
656-9: Links of hospitality remembered in the combat 
660-3: The earth swallows Laodice'”! 
660-3: Supernatural disappearance 
Reactions (668-91) 
668-70: Beginning of a new day 
671: Exulting conquerors 
672-5: Search the town looking for survivors 
676-8a: Sack (temples included) 
678b-9: Women and children sent to slavery 
680-5: Troy on fire 
680-1: Defeated city on fire 
682: Destroyed city = grave of the defeated 


171 Triphiodorus chooses a version of the myth according to which the maiden 


pleaded to the gods to be exempted from slavery and the earth swallowed her 
(660-1) and criticises those who choose the options saying that she fell in 
love with Acamas, son of Theseus, by whom she had a son, Munitos, and 
when he died, she in dispair committed suicide or was taken by another 
Achaean. This learned dispute reminds of Theon’s appreciation on the refuta- 


tion and confirmation of the k@pacic (120.2—11). 
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684-5: Nature’s mourning for the city 
686-7: Polyxena sacrified 
688a: Drawing lots of the war captives 
688b-9a: Spoils divided 
689b-91: Departure of the Achaean winners. 


As we can see in this chart, the poet conforms to the chronological order 
suggested by the rhetors: he begins with the preparations (506-39), then 
concentrates on the combat (540-663) and finishes with a view of the day 
after the battle (668-91). In this structure he mounts the different epi- 
sodes as scenes are mounted in a mosaic or fresco, taking advantage of 
the technique of space and time compression developed in figurative 
arts. This is why the images seem to be ‘frozen’ in the air in portrayal. 
The closest term of comparison is the Tabula Iliaca Capitolina, gathering 
in the city several traditional scenes (Aeneas’ flight, the death of Priam, 
the rape of Cassandra, Achaean heroes coming down from the horse), but 
also the fight and suffering of anonymous characters.'” Besides, in Dura 
Europos a wooden shield was found,'” where at the bottom we find the 
arrival of the Wooden Horse at Troy, despite Cassandra’s opposition and 
with the approval of Priam and other Trojan chiefs; at the top the 
Achaeans have begun the killing and the Trojans appear scattered on 
the couches where they lied for the banquet (cf. Triph. 539-41); one of 
them (Priam?) kneels before an Achaean. 

The capture of Troy (540-663) is described as a diptych,'” where the 
victims are portrayed as in a mirror: the anonymous victims (547-612) 
are on one panel,'” the illustrious (613-63) are on the other.’ The 


172 Sadurska 1964, 24-37 and pl. I. Cf. also in the Vatican Virgil fol. XIX depicting 
the Achaeans coming down from the horse and killing the drunken Trojans. Cf. 
Stevenson 1983, 46-7. 

173 Cf. Weitzmann 1979, no. 201, pp. 244-5. 

174 Cf. Gerlaud 1982, 48. The same opposition is found in Quintus, who splits the 
episodes in two: 13.78-167 and 430-95 (anonymous Trojans), 168-429 and 
496 —563 (illustrious Trojans). 

175 Cf. Gerlaud 1982, p. 48 and n. to 547-612. There are three groups (547-58 
women, 573-95 men and 600-6 old men and children), inbetween which the at- 
tackers are inserted (559-72 gods, 596-9 men and 607-12 animals). 

176 Cf. Gerlaud 1982, p. 48 and n. to 613-63. The same figures are repeated, but now 
they are given a name: a man (613-33 Deiphobus), an old man (634-43 Priam), 
a child (644-6 Astyanax) and a woman (647-50), contrasting with those fortu- 
nate who escape the destiny of their community (651-5 Aeneas, 656-9 the An- 
tenorids, 660-3 Laodice). 
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first panel could be the capture of any city and is built upon rhetoric and 
poetical téxo1, though having Homer as the ultimate reference. The sec- 
ond deals with the capture of Troy and is built using the tradition of the 
capture of Troy, though many motifs coincide with historiographical com- 
mon places.'”” 

Therefore, even if the formula matches progymnasmatic rhetoric, the 
contents originate from the tézo1 of the capture of a city, combined to 
create a motif '* we can trace in Greek literature from Homer to Late 
Antiquity, in epic, tragedy, oratory and historiography. It developed espe- 
cially in Hellenistic times, when it was one of the historians’ favourite 
themes, because it enabled them to fill the gaps where there was no extant 
evidence and to appeal to the listener’s and reader’s attention.'” Besides, 
it could be used to display their literary expertise, as it provided an oppor- 
tunity to incorporate elaborate speeches and to show their évdpyeta and 
capacity to arouse 2é@o0c'*’ with a certain taste for macabre realism.'*! 
This explains why battle descriptions are so extreme in all authors: per- 
sonifications of uncontrolled forces are a must’ and they insist on it 
being an all-destroying carnage and on using terms related to chaos, 
bloodbath or massacre.'* 

The Dionysiaca is a warlike poem including several long battles:'™ 

Battle on the Lake Astacis (14.247—15.168): Preliminaries (247-322), battle 
(14.323-15.118), mockery and looting of the defeated (14.119-68). 


Second battle with the Indians, on the Tauros, against Orontes (17.87—397): 
Preliminaries (87-132), battle (133-356), aftermath (357-97). 


177 On this structure, cf. Gerlaud 1982, 48. 

178 Paul 1982, 144. Cf. Vian 1991b, 477: “i poeti latini ed i poeti greci dell’epoca im- 
periale non lavorano direttamente sulla battaglia omerica, ma su uno schema 
scolastico elaborato a partire dall’/liade”. 

179 Cf. Plb. 2.56.78. 

180 Cf. Paul 1982, 145. 

181 Cf. Agosti 2001c, 137-42. 

182 Nonn. D. 2.414-20, 27.337, 29.362—70, 39.214-17. Cf. already Il. 4.339—45, 
11.36-7, 18.535-—40. Artistic parallels in J. Boardman, s.v. “Phobos”, in LIMC 
7 (1994), 393-4. 

183 Cf., e.g., Triph. 542-6, 559-61, 573, 592-5, 596-9; Nonnus (naval battle in 
book 39) 39.131, 220, 225-50, 295-9, 361-3. In fact, at line beginning Nonnus 
frequently uses the formula kai gov-: cf. 4.453; 14.397; 15.42, 383; 20.176; 
22.273, 314, 372; 23.76; 24.20; 25.106; 27.15; 29.81; 31.93; 32.237; 34.339; 
36.182; 39.225, 250, 259; 46.217; 48.372, 717. Cf. Agosti 2004b, n. to 35.9-10; 
Simon 1999, 248. 

184 Cf. analysis in Vian 1994b. 
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Battle on the banks of the Hydaspes (21.303-—24.348): Preliminaries 
(21.303 22.135), battle (22.136—23.116), post-war period (23.117—29.348). 

Battle for Beroe (42.497—43.436): Preliminaries (42.497—43.325), battle at 
the sea (43.326—80), repercussions (43.381 —436). 


Nothing is given more space than the war against the Indians (26.1- 
40.291) 


Preliminaries (26.1—28.28) 
26.1-37 Athena cheats sleeping Deriades 
26.38-—378 Deriades calls out his troops, detailed catalogue of the In- 
dian troops (44-365), concluding with the army gathered 
together (366-78) 
27.1-18 Sunrise of the first day, ominous start 
27.19-145 Indian side: harangue of Deriades (19-135) and prelimi- 
naries (136-45) 
27.145 —241 Bacchic side: Dionysus organises (145-66) and harangues 
his army (167-220); preliminaries (221-41) 
27.241 -341 Divine level: banquet (241-51), Zeus’ speech (252-330) 
and division of the gods between the two sides (331-41) 
28.7-28 End of the preliminaries 
War (28.29—40.100) 
28.29-29.322: First day of battle 
28.45-112 Aristeia of Indian Corymbasos 
28.113-71 Slaughter and unusual deaths 
28.172-—273 Exploits of the Cyclops 
28.277-330 Exploits of the Corybants 
29.1-14 Indian counteroffensive 
29.15-178 Exploits of Hymenaios 
29.179 —224 Exploits of Dionysus’ allies 
29.225-—90 Exploits of the Bacchants 
29.291 -—322 End of the day: the Indians are defeated on the 
banks of the river Hydaspes 
29.323-81 Ares’ dream, he leaves the battle field 
30.1-12 Dionysus’ offensive 
30.13-325 Aristeias of the Indian Morrheus 
30.127-86  Aristeia and death of Tectaphos 
30.231 -326 Exploits of Dionysus 
31.4-32.97 Hera cheats Zeus 
32.151-—299 The Bacchic army defeated 
34.123-36.480 Second day of battle 
34.123-—35.261 Defeat of Bacchic army in absence of Dionysus 
35.262-—390 End of Zeus’ delusion; Hera heals Dionysus, who 
goes back to combat 
36.3-132 Theomachy 
36.133—290 Clash of the armies 
36.291 -—390 Single combat of Dionysus and Deriades 
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36.391 -—480 Truce 
37 Funerary games (~ //. 23) 
38.15-—104 Predictions of Dionysus’ victory 
39.6—40.100 Final battle 

39.6—217 Preparations, with harangues from Dionysus, De- 

riades and their champions 
39.218-407 Naval battle 
40.1-100 Death of Deriades 
Reactions (40.101-—297) 

40.101-214 Mourning of the Indians 
40.215-97 Reactions of the victors. 


With the contextual variations and according to the rules of the poikilia, 
they all follow the rhetors’ pattern: preliminaries/preparations, battle and 
reactions/consequences. Even though some structural lines are held, they 
are very basic and they get easily blurred in the description, so that the 
reader perceives a series of juxtaposed episodes, apparently with no log- 
ical order.'** Nonnus is not interested in keeping any sort of balance and 
that explains why the preparation for the naval battle for Beroe (42.497- 
43.325) seems so disproportionate when opposed to the short duration of 
the combat, quickly interrupted by Zeus (43.326—80), or that the reac- 
tions to the long war against the Indians are so brief (40.101—297). The 
Indiad is ‘swollen’ to fill the “appropiate” space for a traditional epic 
poem and abides by its rules through continuous references to the Hom- 
eric text and to the narrative code Homer uses in battle scenes. 

This swift analysis of the structure of the Jndiad should be completed 
with another one, equally swift, of the structure of individual battles. They 
follow the temporal scheme, though the structural developments can be 


quite complex, as the Battle of the Hydaspes shows:'®° 


A, Prelude to the battle (21.303-—22.135) 

B, Battle between Indians and Dionysus’ followers (22.136—23.75) 
C_ Transition (23.76-121) 

D, The crossing of the Hydaspes begins (23.122-61) 

B, Battle between Dionysus and Hydaspes (23.162—24.67) 

D, The crossing of the Hydaspes is concluded (24.68—122) 

A, Aftermath of the battle (24.123-78) 


185 Vian 1990, 115-16, 155 (on book 28), 167 (on book 28), 195 (on book 29); 1994b, 
passim. 
186 Cf. analysis by Schmiel 2003. 
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This structure if supported by verbal repetitions and by the motif of liquid 
in its various forms. 

Also, if we go through 35.5-—97, the defeat and massacre of the Bac- 
chants, we find an opposition between anonymous and famous characters 
similar to the one we have read in Triphiodorus: 


5-20 Anonymous 
6-10 Deriades massacres the Bassarids 
11-12a Old men 
12b-13 Women 
14-15. Maid 
16-20 Deriades has forbidden to force the Bassarids 
21-78 epic motif 
An Indian falls in love with the Bassarid he has just killed (a remake of the 
story of Achilles and Penthesilea). He utters a speech (37-77). 
79-97 Indian women attack 
79-82 Protonoe (Atalanta) 
83-7 Cheirobie (Gorgo) 
88-91 Orsiboe (Deianeira) 
[92-3 Noise of the battle] 
94-Sa Maid 
95b-6 Women 
[97 Noise of the battle] 


This amalgamation of epic, tragic and rhetorical elements is best under- 
187 


stood after reading one of the treatises attributed to Hermogenes: 
Meth. dein. 450 “Homer taught how to speak tragically, and Demosthenes 
imitated him. That Homer was a tragedian and the father of tragedy, 
Plato testifies [Republic 10.598d], but one must examine how he made his 
poetry tragic. He did not describe the taking of Ilium, omitting it artistically, 
for the sack of one small town did not fit well with the tragic nature of his 
poetry. What then does he do? He described the sack of every city in two 
verses (Iliad 9.593-—594)... At the death of Hector, Andromache gives a 
speech (Iliad 24.725 ff.) and Hecabe too, but also Helen and a chorus of Tro- 
jan women, and there are many dramatic scenes that, so to speak, complete 
the tragedy.” 


What late antique authors perceived was that the treatment of the first 
description of the capture of Troy in the /liad was based on the motif 
of the capture of any city and the approach to it was the one characteristic 
of the tragedy. There is, therefore, no division of tragic, epic and rhetor- 
ical elements, but all of them are inextricably intertwined since the very 


187 Cf. also Quint. 8.67—70; Demoen 2001, 104-9. 
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beginning of the Greek literature and, as this treatise shows, this was the 
idea transmitted at school.'* 

Descriptions of battles also appear in several encomia on papyrus, 
ways with an inclination to be composed in juxtaposed scenes, though with 
different purposes. In 39. Panegyric of general Germanus, what has reached 
us is a Blemmyomachy, a battle against the Blemmyes, in which the charac- 
ters are Homeric carbon copies. A battle on the Nile’s banks is also included, 
the referent of which could be the mapanotdtuoc dyn of the Iliad.'*° In the 
extant part of 43. Farewell to a Dux of Thebes (P Flor. 2.114) we read a cata- 
logue describing the atrocities perpetrated by the victorious enemies, who 
rape the women: 


189 ay 


... ODSE YOVAIKOV 

oi]u@yiv dAéyvvev O[Svp]opévov Oéntv edvijc, 

lor Bin wtoyovto: Bin [8 ob]k tot éEpdtov: 

i]ueptds Oedc got: [Epals 8 odk oidev dvdyKnv. 

TOAAG tic EAKoLévy TE[p] EV Bodackev aKotthHV: 

0]05é Bor ypatopnos, PdBos 8 drésNoEV GKovT}\V. 

71 5é Kal odk é0éA0v0[a] t6[o]Nv brépEtwev [6 ]vayKnv, 

detdte yap pt todtoy [....... p]d00v d&kovoy 

kal méow aicxb[vy] te Kal vido. u@pov avayy. 

“., mor heeded the groan of women lamenting the rights of their marriage- 
bed. Perforce they lay with them: but force has no part in Love; he is a god 
of Desire; Love is ignorant of compulsion. Often one cried for her mate, in 
the moment of her ravishing; ... was of no avail — terror took his hearing 
captive. Another endured such constraint even against her will, for she 
feared lest ... should hear the word, and she disgrace her husband and 
bring reproach upon her sons” (Page). 


In a different style and metrics, these elements could be added to the part 
of the Nyktomachy Triphiodorus devotes to anonymous women (547- 
58), not because the author of this encomium knew Triphiodorus’ 
poem, but because both share the same tradition, although this one is 
of inferior quality and often turns to repetition. It is also similar to several 
passages mentioned above in which the misfortune of the defeated is re- 
ferred to as a source of commiseration. 

Amongst all the encomia in our corpus, 46. Encomium on Heraclius 
after his campaign in Egypt (PSI 3.253) is the most useful to study the ap- 


188 On the connection of the treatise with the school: cf. Patillon 1997b, 125-7. 

189 On the ekphrasis in late antique encomia, cf. MacCormack 1961, 10; Viljamaa 
1968, 15-16. P Oxy. 72.4847 may describe a battle scene. 

190 Cf. Livrea 1978b, 64. 
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plication of ekphrastic rules, particularly fragment I, part of a description 
of a napanotdutos dyn.’ We find the usual elements (sound of the in- 
struments calling to the fight, noise in the combat, earth damp and red 
with blood)'” and after these an unusual death, similar to the ones we 
read in Nonnus D. 28.158—71: the body of a beheaded rider remains sit- 
ting on his mount (1 recto 12-16). The difference between a self-standing 
description and this one, which is a part of an encomium, is that even 
though it includes the same elements as in any other battle, many will 
be applied in relation to the person extolled. 

Arguably something similar happened in 41.1 Diocletian and Galer- 
ius’ war against the Persians (P-Argent. 480). Unfortunately, the extant 
part of the description of the battle in 1 recto only shows the presence 
of Enyo maddening the countless fighters. The comparison with the an- 
cient Median wars probably goes back to the poet’s school times, as 
that period was referred to in the school curriculum on history. 


4. Paraphrase 
4.1. Theory of the paraphrase 


For the Greeks the paraphrase was a literary game suitable for all ages'” 
and the corresponding zpoybuvacua aimed at the learning of the tech- 
nique.’ The only author of Greek Progymnasmata who treats the para- 
phrase as a self-standing exercise is Theon, who includes it in the comple- 
mentary exercises extant only in their Armenian version. The Armenian 
text (Theon p. 107 Patillon-Bolognesi) defines it as the following: “Para- 
phrase consists of changing the form of expression while keeping the 
thoughts; it is also called metaphrase”.'** He is especially straight-forward 


191 Cf. 1 recto v. 2 xotapod mapa yeitovas dxGa[c. 

192 L. 9 dypih & at[pa]téevtt 66@ gowwtooeto yata. Cf. Il. 4.451 pée 8 aipatt yata; OS 
6.354—5, 11.160-1, 13.86; Triph. 542 Nijyeto & oipatt yaia. 

193 Cf. the analysis of Cicero’s references in Roberts 1985, 7-9. On the competitive 
nature of the paraphrase, cf. Quint. 10.5.5. 

194 Cf. Patillon — Bolognesi 1997, cv (“la paraphrase enseigne l’art de la formulation 
des idées. Et elle ne concerne que l’expression’”), cvii; Roberts 1985, 3. Cf. also 
Quint. 1.9.2-3. 

195 Cf. also Hermog. Meth. 440.6—7 who entitles a chapter epi tod AsAnBdtwc Ta 
avta Agyew 7) Eavt@ 7) GAdotg (“On escaping notice while repeating what you 
or others have said”). 
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when referring to the methods which should be employed (107-8 


Pe 


1. 


Py 


5. 
To 


B.):'°° 

syntax: same words, different formulation 

addition: without eliminating any words, adding some more 
subtraction: dropping elements, incomplete mode 

substitution: a word for a similar one, a metaphoric use for a simple 
one or vice versa, a word for several!*’ 

many mixed modes. 


this we should add the variation from the different modes (assertive, 


interrogative).'°* The modes of expression appear again in the exercises 


on narrative (85.29—96.14) and partially in Hermogenes (oyjpata smyn- 
udtov 4.21-6.2) and Nicolaus (16.1-17. 3). Theon differentiates (87.14- 
91.12):'° 


To 


©>¢ dxopaivopsvor (simple enunciation);*" o> mAgov Ti tod dnogatvecOar 
mowodvtec (complex enunciation); > épw@tHvtec (with simple questions); 
Os TvvOavépEvor (with complex questions); a> émanopodvtéEs (with rhetori- 
cal questions);”" >¢ mpootdttovtes (jussive mode); a> edydpevor (pleading 
mode); w¢ dpuvbovtes (with oaths); ws xpooayopevovtes (interpellating); 
so brotWéuevor (hypothetical mode); wc mpoodiaAreydpevor (dialogical 
mode). 


this he adds some nuances (90.20—91.12): narrations can be affirma- 


tive (katapéoKovtac), negative (dxogdoKkovtac), and asyndetic (90.28 


196 


197 


198 
199 
200 


201 


Roberts 1985, who did not know Theon’s chapter on the paraphrase, talks of a 
triad abbreviation, transposition and amplification. To be compared with Her- 
mog. Meth. 440.8—441.9. 

Cf. Patillon — Bolognesi 1997, xci: “Théon en distingue trois niveaux, qu’on peut 
préciser de la facon suivante: isotopie des mots dans des séries comme doulos, 
pais, andrapodon, identité de la fonction référentielle entre le propre et le fi- 
guré, entre le mot simple et la périphrase”. 

Cf. Theon p. 109 P-B. and 62.13-20; also Quint. 10.5.7. 

Roberts 1985, 139-48; Urefia Bracero 2005. 

Hermog. (Prog. 5.2—9, 5.19-6.1) and Nic. (16.4—8,15-19) differentiate a direct 
declarative narrative (in nominative), adequate for stories, and an oblique de- 
clarative narrative (in oblique cases) for debates. 

Cf. 88.10-17. On Theon’s difference between xvopa and épatnorc, cf. 97.18- 
98.7: an épdtyotc asks only for an affirmative or negative answer (Yes/No-Ques- 
tion), while we answer something more elaborate to a mvopa. Hermogenes 
(Prog. 5.9-12) and Nicolaus (Prog. 16.8—9) distinguish only one interrogative 
mode named éheyxtikdv. 
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dobvdetoc).’” Besides, it is possible (91.7—12) to entwine different modes 
of expression and create a mixed one. Theon does not mention a compa- 
rative mode, but Hermogenes (5.15-19) and Nicolaus (16.10-13 katd 16 
ovyKpitikév) do. Nicolaus thinks it appropriate for rhetorical genres and 
all the parts of discourse. 

We have examples of paraphrases of all levels: from the exercise at 
school,” which can be both the primary one of exegetical type and those 
of a slightly higher level, to practise composition, full works, both exeget- 
ical’ and literary.*°° There is also evidence of literary paraphrases of 
whole books, transmitted by Socrates and Sozomen”” and we know, 
among the Latin authors, those by Iuvencus, Sedulius, Arator, ‘Ciprianus 
Gallus’, Claudius Marius Victorius and Avitus and, among the Greeks, 
Nonnus’ Paraphrase of the Gospel of John, a Metaégpacic tod PaAdtiposc 
attributed to Apollinar of Laodicaea and several pagan paraphrases.”” 

A very important element shared by them all is that it is necessary to 
understand the text fully in order to vie with it, to be able to ‘improve’ it, 
according to the idea of beauty and formal perfection the second author 
has.” This explains why the paraphrastic exercises on Homeric passages 
extant on papyrus are accompanied by glossaries and explanations with 
material similar to the scholia*'® and why literary works of paraphrastic 
nature demand a significant exegetical effort from their authors. This pre- 
liminary step is demanded by the weight of amplifications in paraphrastic 
technique (the first text can only be expanded with material coherent 
with it, developed in the way rhetorical conventions demand).*"' It is 
based on the understanding of imitatio / aemulatio and takes into account 


202 Cf. Herm. Prog. 5.12—15 and Nic. 6.13—15 who include this type too and think it 
appropriate for the epilogues (Herm. Prog. 6.2; Nic. 16.19). 

203 Cf. Roberts 1985, 37-60. 

204 PSI 2.142 (LDAB 4157, MP? 2942), PSI 12.1276 (LDAB 2270, MP? 1172), Bod. 
Gr. Inscr. 3017 (LDAB 1848, MP? 1176), Bod. Gr. Inscr. 3019 (LDAB 2418, MP? 
2732). Cf. Cribiore 1996, nos. 344-57. From Panopolis comes P Achmim 2, com- 
mentary and paraphrase of J/. 1.1-—21, on which cf. P Oxy. 71.4817. 

205 Cf. Roberts 1985, 55; S. Fornaro, s.v. “Eutecnius”, BNP 5 (2004), 231-2. 

206 Cf. Roberts 1985, 58. 

207 Socr., Hist. Eccl. 3.16; Sozom., Hist. Eccl. 5.18.3-5. 

208 Cf. Roberts 1985, 58. 

209 The clearest case is that of the rivalry with Homer, cf. Hopkinson 1994b, passim. 
On the counterpart in plastic arts, cf. Elsner 2004, 292-3, 304. 

210 Cf. Montanari 1995, 63; Roberts 1985, 40-4; Henrichs 1971a, 99 (n. 8), 103. 

211 On amplification, cf. Roberts 1985, 148-218. 
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literary models in the composition of small units, but also in generic or 
textual codes. 


4.2. Paraphrase, a learned activity 


The paraphrase is not an activity or exercise limited to the first stages of 
education, but an ensemble of practices and strategies which took a life- 
time to master and on which adults frequently worked. This is exempli- 
fied not only by the paraphrastic poems already mentioned, but also by 
the Paraphrase of Homeric comparisons the Suda (T 1112) ascribes to Tri- 
phiodorus, which might have been the fruit of his activities as a ypappa- 
tukéc. This Paraphrase is not extant, but Keydell?” suggested that he 
could have used as a starting point a collection of Homeric comparisons 
such as the one preserved in P.Cair. 60565.’'* Nevertheless, the ensemble 
of paraphrastic techniques served Triphiodorus in his creative side as 
well,”’* when he approached texts by other authors and the same can 
be said of the other poets dealt with here. 

The case of texts with a Christian subject matter is more complicated 
because two sets of references (classical and biblical) are intertwined.” 
The paraphrase, as a progymnasma and literary form and as a method 
of rewriting and adaptation of biblical texts to late antique literary aes- 
thetics, created a lexical and formulary flow, with the stamp of Homer 
and Christian application. It expanded steadily. Its praxis was clearly dif- 


ferent from that of the centos:7° 


Centos Paraphrase and epic style compositions 
Reuse of identical lines Use of isolated lexical elements 
Adaptation (syntactic harmonisation, | Use of epic formulas and proper epic 
suppression of ill-suited elements) names 
Fusion of hemistichs Combination of words and expressions 
Creation of lines combining several Recreation of lines in epic style 
loans 


212 Keydell 1939b. Cf. as well Dubielzig 1996, 15-16. 

213 MP®* 1200, LDAB 2754. Two columns in a fragment of papyrus (1‘-2™ c., un- 
known provenance), containing commentaries to the comparisons in 
Il. 16.642—6, 751-70, 818-29; 17.1-7, 18-23. 

214 Dubielzig 1996, 16-20. 

215 Rey 2002, 176. 

216 Rey 2002, 177. 
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4.3. Balance between mimesis and paraphrase 


The paraphrastic or ‘recreative’ uses that we perceive in the poems of our 
corpus are only understandable if we reproduce in the background the 
perception of Homer and his formulary system discussed in Chapter 2.7"” 
We should remember that ethopoeae built on Homeric passages”™® are 
minor experiments, previous to longer compositions such as Nonnus’ 
poems. All these compositions have in common that their authors 
wrote moved by the emulation of and rivalry with important authors,””” 
though the results show a variety of capacities. Ethopoea and paraphrase 
complement each other systematically in the composition: the former 
shows the competence to know what is appropriate on each occasion 
(t6 mpéxov) and the latter adapts models approved of by tradition to a 
new context. If it is well written the resulting composition escapes the at- 
tribution to both exercises. In the same way we can understand the atti- 
tude of post-Nonnian poets with respect to previous epic, especially 
Homer and Nonnus. 

The relationship between a given text and its model(s) is more com- 
plicated than the opposition between the paraphrase and one’s own cre- 
ation, as the ethopoeae with Homeric content and, above all, the poems 
in the Codex visionum (40.) show. Among the verse compositions includ- 
ed in this codex three can be related to the genre of the ethopoea (2. On 
Abraham, 5. Cain’s Words and 7. Abel’s Words), and yet the three of 
them accumulate a mosaic of passages to reconstruct biblical characters’ 
speeches and to create something new, as pagan authors do.” The same 
happens in 40.3 Speech to the righteous, 4. [Eulogy] of Lord Jesus, 6. The 
Lord to those who suffer and 8. Hexametric poem.”' Besides, the para- 
phrase of a biblical text in a language full of Homeric references creates 
a whole Christian epic koine.”” 


217 3. “Vocabulary” — “Homer’s inheritance”. 


218 These will be dealt with below in 5.2 Ethopoeae on papyrus and 5.4 The Codex 
Visionum. 


219 Cf. Cameron 2004b, 346: “The goal of the man of letters, revealed in countless 
compliments, was to rival the ancients, to be compared to Cicero or Demos- 
thenes or Homer or Vergil”. Cf. also AP 3.113-17. 

220 Cf. Elsner 2004, 288-93. 

221 Its analysis would go beyond the limits proposed for the present study. Therefore 
I refer to the introductions and notes in the ed.pr.; Agosti 2001a, 203-5; Norelli 
2002. 

222 Cf. Agosti 2002a. 
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As an example of how Nonnus treats the Homeric model,” I will ex- 
amine Dionysiaca 37, exequies and games in honour of Opheltes, which 
reproduces the outline of Patroclus’ games in the Jliad.°“ 


D. 371-102 construction of the pyre | J/.23.1—257 construction of the pyre 


and exequies of Opheltes and exequies of Patroclus 
103-484 chariot race 257-652 chariot race 
485-545 pugilism 653-99 pugilism 
546-613 wrestling 700-39 wrestling 
614-66 footrace 740-97 footrace 
798-825 hoplomachy 
667-702 discus 826-49 discus 
703-49 archery 850-83 archery 
750-78 javelin throw 884-97 javelin throw 


As we can see, Nonnus, in all probability because he understood it as a 
repetition,” fuses in one competition (D. 37.546—613 wrestling) two of 
the Homeric model (//. 23.700—39 wrestling, 798-825 hoplomachy), just 
as the authors of paraphrases of the Old Testament did when facing 
two different versions of one story.*** We can read it as an example of 
the reduction suggested by the rhetors and a proof that Nonnus does 
not always resort to amplification.” 

Il. 23 serves as a model also for the games held by Dionysus for 
Staphylos (19.59—286), though there he retains only the artistic proofs 
and uses the Homeric passage as a reference for wider variations.”* He 
experiments further when he reinvents the funerary games in two erotic 
passages: 10.322—430 games of Dionysus and Ampelos and 48.106-—82 
Dionysus and Pallene.*” 

As to this respect the Dionysiaca is a poem emulating another metri- 
cal text, one of the changing elements to be examined is metrics:**° eli- 


223 On Apollonius Rhodius as a model, cf. Montenz 2004; Vian 2001, 296-307. Also 
D.2.644—9 is an abbreviated paraphrase of Hes. Theog. 869-80: cf. Vian 1976, n. 
to 2.649. On Triph.’s treatment of Homer, cf. Ypsilanti 2007. 

224 Frangoulis 1999, Notice of book 37; Frangoulis 1995; Hopkinson 1994b, 37. The 
originality of Nonnus’ adaption of the Homeric model is more visible when com- 
pared with QS 4, funeral games for Achilles: cf. Vian 1959, 35-9. 

225 Frangoulis 1995, 145. 

226 Cf. Roberts 1985, 127-35. 

227 In fact Jl. 23 has 895 verses while Dionysiaca 37 only 778. 

228 Cf. analysis in Gerbeau 1992, 74-7. 

229 Cf. analysis in Chrétien 1985, 73-80; Vian 2003, 15-20. 

230 Cf. Frangoulis 1995, passim. 
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sions (especially in verbal desinences), hiatuses and semi-hiatuses are 
drastically reduced, dactyls and feminine caesurae see their numbers in- 
creased, masculine caesurae are reinforced by a diaeresis. The new strict- 
ness of the hexameter made the literal transposition of full Homeric lines 
very difficult,”*' but that would have also been rejected on the ground of 
the Nonnian tendency to innovate from them and, at the same time, to 
compete with them. In fact, in this book we find him reusing Homeric 
terms in the same or different place more frequently*” and, as Theon sug- 
gested in his Progymnasmata, he tends to replace Homeric words with a 
synonym or another word with the same root or a periphrasis.”* 


4.4. The Paraphrase of the Gospel of John 


Nonnus’ poem, the most conspicuous paraphrase in our corpus, seems to 
trascend the limits of a composition for devotional uses to find justifica- 
tion in itself.“ The editions of the Paraphrase*» agree that Nonnus’ tech- 
nique of ‘translation’ includes the substitution of cow terms with epi- 
cisms; pronouns and demonstrative adjectives are replaced with more 
elaborate forms or nominal expressions; free temporal uses are replaced 
with a complex set of substitutions (e.g. imperfect instead of aorist in in- 
dicative, imperfect and aorist instead of historical present); syntactical re- 
writing (e.g. he frequently substitutes a relative phrase for a participle). 
In the Paraphrase Nonnus usually amplifies the text of the gospel.**° He 
demonstrates that he has a wide theological knowledge to do so,”” but 


231 Three times in the Dionysiaca and the three of them in this book: 37.44 = 
Il. 23.164, 37.50 = IL. 23.170, 37.634 = IL. 23.764. In Latin paraphrases of the 
New Testament literal transposition was reserved for quotations from the Old 
Testament: cf. Roberts 1985, 135-9. 

232 Cf. Frangoulis 1995, 167. 

233 Patillon — Bolognesi 1997, 108-9. On synonymy and paraphrase, cf. Roberts 
1985, 148-60. 

234 Livrea 1989, 39-42. 

235 Livrea 1989, 54—7; Greco 2004, 28-35; Livrea 2000, 92-7; Agosti 2003b, 149- 
56; Accorinti 1996, 45-9. 

236 Cf. Agosti 2003b, 120-1. 

237 Agosti 2003b, 52-70. 
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also expertise in adapting classical texts to Christian contexts, sometimes 
according to previous allegorical readings.*** 


5. Ethopoea 
5.1. Theory of the ethopoea 


According to Hermogenes (Prog. 20.7) and Aphthonius (34.2—3), “Etho- 
poea is an imitation of the character of a person supposed to be speak- 
ing”, which is very similar to what Theon names prosopopoea and Nico- 
laus ethopoea.*? Hermogenes, Aphthonius and Nicolaus call prosopo- 
poea the speech delivered by a thing and eidolopoea the speech delivered 
by a dead person.” The exercise works on direct style and it is easily rec- 
ognisable by its usual introduction “What would X say (to Y) in a Z-sit- 
uation ?”. In Greek we find three possible formulations, studied by Four- 
net 

A. — Tivas av etxot Adyous (= T.0.€.A.) 

B. — Hotovg adv eizot Adyous (= 7.0.6.2.) 

C. — Tt dv eizor (= T.0.€.) 
They are followed by the character’s name in nominative and the circum- 
stance in a participial clause in agreement with the subject or in genitive 
absolute. A is the most common type, B appears above all in Nicolaus and 
C is used in several ethopoeae preserved in AP 9. 

The ethopoea has a considerable importance in all literary genres and 
rhetorical types.” In historiography it is present”? in all speeches as- 
signed to kings and generals to illustrate the speaking character’s person- 


238 Cf. the passage of the crucifixion in 19.91-7, referring to Od. 12.178-9 (Odys- 
seus has himself tied to the mast in cross form to resist the Syrens’ song). Cf. Li- 
vrea — Accorinti 1988; Livrea 2000, 76—92; Accorinti 1995. 

239 Hermog. Prog. 20.7 and Aphth. 34.2—3: "H@onotta éoti pipnotg H9ovg bzo0Ke- 
névov mpoomnov; Theon 115.12—14; Nic. 64.1—7. 

240 Hermog. Prog. 20.9-10, 20.14-16. Cf. as well Aphth. 34.4-18 and Nic. 64.20-— 
65.10. We find a reason for the existence of the prosopopoea in Hermog. 
Id. 333.15 —335.23, on the sweetness (yAvKbts) and pleasure (j50v1)) produced 
by the attribution of reasoning to beings lacking it. Cf. also Quint. 9.2.31-2. 

241 Fournet 1992, 255. 

242 Cf. Theon 60.22-7 (cf. Quint. 9.2.29-30), 68.21.24, 115.20-2. Cf. also 
Quint. 3.8.49. 

243 Cf. Theon 115.14-19: three of the four examples of ethopoea are historical. 
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ality (characterising ethopoea — 71K), or to enhance md80¢ on stage 
(emotive ethopoea — ra8n11Kh}). The same can be said about poetry, relat- 
ed essentially to Homer,™ but also to Menander, who was so successful in 
Imperial times and such a capable creator of characters.”” 

Nicolaus (66.16—67.2) says that the ethopoea is useful in the three 
rhetorical genres. In fact, Theon uses this exercise to get pupils started 
in argumentation,’ though he refers the reader (117.32-118.5) to the 
thesis for a more comprehensive study. He mentions its use to lengthen 
a given text,’ but, most importantly, he finds it functional in daily life 
and generally in spoken parts. This explains the frequent occurrence in 
late entique literature of accomplished speeches, sometimes going back 
to an example mentioned by the rhetors. 

The usefulness of the ethopoea is even clearer if we go through its 
classification: 


Theon 115.14-19 Hermog. Prog. 20.19-21.5, Aphth. 35.1-10; 
10-18 Nic. 64.14-19 


100n. dopictwv npocodrwv — 
1902. Mpicopévav TpOGHmOV 
anrat — dinrai 


éml MPlopévav 
TMPOGHOTWV 


nOikat — maOyTiKal — pIKTAt HOikat — madyntiKa — 
puktat 


The first distinction is between indefinite (Gopiotav apoo@nmmv) and def- 
inite characters (@ptopévov z.): the former reproduces type-characters 
and the latter historical or mythical ones. The second type is made of per- 
sonalised literary treatments, which might be ‘inherited’ by the first when 
that character goes back to a type, while the archetype can influence the 
literary treatment of a definite character.’ In practice there is only one 
strategy: from the data of the title a type of character is reconstructed 
(man/woman, young/old, slave/free...) and to him/her we attribute the 
corresponding form of expression,” though a pathetic and broken Aégé1¢ 


ends up being general. 


244 Cf. also Theon 60.27—30; Men. Rh. 434.11-14. 

245 Urefia Bracero 1995b. On ethopoea and tragedy, cf. Urefia Bracero 1999, 331-3. 

246 Cf. Theon 116.22—7. On thesis and prosopopoea, cf. Theon 120.24-30; Hermog. 
Prog. 9.42. 

247 To expand pbO0c, Theon 75.16-—9. Cf. Men. Rh. 374.1 ff. (on the basilikos logos). 

248 As seen in Homeric scholia: cf. Urefia Bracero 2000, 456-7. On Hermogenic 
100g, cf. Id. 321.5-9. 

249 Cf. Urefia Bracero 2005, 100. 
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The second classification, of simple ethopoeae (d7\aT), i.e. mono- 
logues, and double (éimAai), i.e. with an interlocutor, makes sense 
when the dialogue between two people undergoes a progressive eclipse 
in favour of opposed or solo speeches.”” 

The third classification enables us to assess the evolution of the exer- 
cise. Theon specifies in detail the headings to be taken into account in 
composing an ethopoea (115.22-116.22):”' in the first place, who the 
speaker and the interlocutor are and their age (Aiki), sex (@voic),”” 
ture (tbyn), job (émitSevpa), state of mind (S1éGEo1c),”* origin (yévoc),”™* 
circumstances (katpot) and place (téz0c). As to the facts themselves (adté 
to mpdypata), if they are important (ueydAa), insignificant (uKpé), vulgar 
(ebterd), dreadful (Sewd), shameful (aicypd) or pitiful (ércewd). This 
classification is the starting point for all ethopoeae, including those of def- 
inite character,” and this explains why, when a writer with literary inten- 
tions faces any character’s speech, he tends to extract this information in 
order to create a coherent discourse. Only after all these headings and a 
study on argumentation, does he conclude (117.30—2) that “this exercise 
is most receptive of characters and emotions”. 

On the other hand, Hermogenes quickly mentions the need of con- 
forming the speech to the character and the circumstances” and he di- 
vides the ethopoeae into characterising (781xat, where the character pre- 
dominates), emotional (xa8nttkat, where emotion predominates) and 
mixed (puxtat). Besides, the thread of the plot should be built according 
to the pattern present-past-future (21.19-22.3). 

These two elements, their double characterising and emotional nature 
and the temporal articulation of speeches, are the most far-reaching ones 


Nna- 


250 Cameron 1970b, 266-8. 

251 The dialogue is virtually non-existant in the Dionysiaca. There is only a conver- 
sation between Cadmus and Electra in 3.243-372. 

252 Theon 94.31-2 (uaraKkatepat moc ai yovatkes mpdc ta 240n). Cf. Kraus 2007. 

253 Cf. Urefia Bracero 2000, 456. 

254 I.e., the expression patterns: a Spartan will be brief, an Athenian prolix. Spartan 
laconism goes back to Homer J/. 3.213-15. Cf. e.g. in the D., during the games in 
honour of Staphylos, the contrast between the Athenian myth by Erecteus 
(19.80—99) and the Laconic distich by Aeagrus (9.103—4). Commentary in Agos- 
ti 2006a, 49. 

255 Cf. Urefia Bracero 2005, 100. 

256 Hermog. Prog. 21.6—7. On the presence in Homeric scholia of zpéxov and relat- 
ed terms to refer to the adjusting of speeches to characters, cf. Urefia Bracero 
2000, 457. 
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in late antique literature*’ and reappear with strength in later treatises of 
progymnasmata. Aphthonius includes only the classification of character- 
ising / emotional / mixed ethopoeae (35.1-10). Nicolaus presents the 
same classification (64.14-19), but besides he introduces the duality 
190c/ 2400 in the definition (64.1—3) and relates the joc to the univer- 
sal and the 2680¢ as derived from circumstances (64.7—13). Regarding the 
division in times, Aphthonius (3.13—14) suggests that instead of principles 
of argumentation the temporal pattern should be applied.”** Nicolaus 
(65.13—21) suggests an outline present-past[-present]-future. 

The duality 700¢ / n400c¢ appears first in Aristotle and from became 
associated with two different styles:” the maOntuKr AéE1¢ was linked to 
the use of compounds, epithets and unusual words*” and the OK} 
AéE1g is found when the diction conforms to the speaker.’ Quintilian 
(6.2) develops a whole theory on the affections, among which he distin- 
guishes two types (6.2.8): 1&00¢ (Lat. adfectus) and 190¢ (usually Lat. 
mores). Both can refer to the same emotion, but 1d80¢ is intense (e.g. 
‘amor’) and responds to a style close to tragedy, while )o0c¢ is milder 
(e.g. ‘caritas’), demanded from orators and related to the ethopoea 
(6.2.17); it responds to a medium style, such as Menander’s.*” 

Thus, an elevated style can be expected to be employed and the deep- 
est feelings thoroughly dealt with in emotive ethopoetic compositions 
(xaSyttKkat) and a milder style and feelings should appear in characteris- 
ing ones (f91Kat). We notice that the scales go down on the side of 1480¢ 
in Nicolaus,” who recommends a style which does not show stylistic con- 
cern, but rather reflecting the faltering speech proper of an emotional sit- 
uation. In the end it is all about the 2680s. 


257 Cf. Viljamaa 1968, 18. Cf. also on the novel: Hock 1997, 455-9. Quint. 3.8.58— 
60, critisises the use of abrupt and exclamation-full beginnings and suggests 
abandoning this practice, apparently widespread among rhetors. History of the 
construction in three times in: Stramaglia 2003, 223-5; Urefia Bracero 1999, 
334. 

258 Cf. Urefia Bracero 1999, 334. Cf. also Nic. 65.14-16. Men. Rh. 435.16—436.10 
applies it to the monody, suitable of being included in the simple ethopoeae. 

259 Cf. the study of this evolution in Gill 1984. 

260 Cf. Arist. Rhet. 1408b.11-19. 

261 Cf. Arist. Rhet. 1408a.26-33. Cf. the differentiation of both styles in DH 
Dem. 8.2. 

262 Cf. Gill 1984, 160. Cf. ibid. pp. 160-5 on analogous associations in the De sub- 
lime. 

263 Nic. 66.9-15, 67.10-15. 
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5.2. Ethopoeae on papyrus 


The late antique ethopoea has attracted considerable attention in the past 
twenty years, particularly in relation to the editions of ethopoeae extant 
on papyrus and other materials.” The ethopoeae of our papyrological 
corpus are the following:** 12. Achilles and Hector (PSI 6.722), 16. Etho- 
poea on the King and the Sceptre (P. Oxy. 4.671), 19. Odysseus’ ethopoea 
(P.Ryl. 3.487), 26.1 Hesiod inspired by the Muses (P Oxy. 50.3537), 29. 
Athena’s words to Achilles (POxy. 42.3002), 36. Polyxena 
(P. Flor. 3.390), 40.5 Cain’s Words and 40.7 Abel’s Words, 53. Achilles 
claims his yépacg (Heitsch 38), 52. Anthology of ethopoeae (Heitsch 26) 
and 55. Anthology of six ethopoeae (P Heid. inv. 1271 v). Except those in- 
cluded in the Codex visionum (40.), the rest of them have a mythological 
subject. 

12. Achilles and Hector — Priam’s ethopoea (PSI 6.722) seems to be 
the earliest among them, though it has not been identified as such. Its 
two editions” remarked that the composition dealt with the dmdAvotc 
of Hector’s body (4 véxvuv “Extopa Adoa1), reported in Iliad 24.’ We 
know that it was at least partly the direct speech of a character, as we 
read in 1. 17 dAAd ti PéE@ (“but, what am I going to do?”). Apparently 
the speaker considers the possibility of going to the Achaean ships (18 
moti vijac Ayai@v), which suggests that it is Priam deliberating with him- 
self if he should go to the Achaean camp to negotiate his son’s ransom 
with Achilles.” Moreover, |. 17 recalls the example of ethopoea proposed 
by Aphthonius, where Niobe, after lamenting her present situation and 


264 The first catalogues and general studies were Fournet 1992 and Fernandez Del- 
gado 1994. Already in their edition of JG XIV 2012, Fernandez Delgado — Urefia 
Bracero 1991 had added an appendix (pp. 57-66) with some texts. Other general 
commentaries: Dépp 1996, 104-5 and Jarcho 1999, 186 ff. The most recent stud- 
ies are those in Amato — Schamp 2005. 

265 For the analysis of the other two mentioned, that by Quintus Sulpicius Maximus 
and the Alcestis Barcinonensis, I refer to their editions: Fernandez Delgado — 
Urefia Bracero 1991; Marcovich 1988. 

266 PSI 6.722; Vitale 1921. 

267 Cf. 24.76 (dx6 @ “Extopa Avon), 116 (dnéAvoev), 117-18 (adtdp éya Ipidpa 
weyadytopt “Ipw éerow / Woac0a gidrov vidv, idvt’ ént vijag Ayav: “But I 
will send Iris to great-hearted Priam, to tell him to go to the ships of the 
Achaeans to ransom his dear son”; transl. from Murray-Wyatt 1999) ~ 145-6. 

268 In the Iliad (24.191—227) Priam confers with Hecabe (cf. 197 GAW tye pou 165 
ging, tl to. mpc eidSetar eivar; “But come, tell me this, how does it seem to 
your mind”). 
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remembering the past origin of her disgrace, reflects on the future with a 
series of questions.” It is therefore possible that we are dealing with an 
ethopoea and that |. 17 is the beginning of the deliberations about the fu- 
ture as recommended by Hermogenes, Aphthonius and Nicolaus. 

16. P. Oxy. 4.671, entitled “Ethopoea of the King and the Sceptre” for 
want of more detailed data, is an ethopoea introduced by the usual, 
though incomplete, title (type A in Fournet’s classification).”” In the 
left margin, at the level of the first line of the composition, we find an 
N crossed over by a vertical stroke, possibly similar to the one in the mar- 
gin of the first verse of 29. Athena’s to Achilles (P Oxy. 42.3002). The ab- 
breviation has been considered difficult to explain, so further comment 
will not be given here.””' Not much more can be said about 16., as its frag- 
mentary condition only reveals that the receiver is a king. It seems to be 
an ethopoea of definite characters. 

The acrostic ethopoea preserved in P Oxy. 50.3537 recto (26.1) is in- 
troduced by a title in prose,’” a variation of Fournet’s type A. Although 
it starts from the beginning of the Theogony and two passages of Works 
and Days (633, 654), the intention seems to be to collect in a poem all the 
information about Hesiod and his work: it begins (Il. 5-8) with two ques- 
tions of the type we will see in Nonnus below, which sum up the context 
of the revelation. The Muse tells Hesiod about his next poems, mentioned 
in an allusive way, not by the titles." The poet probably considered this a 
mark of refinement. The rest of the composition is built according to the 
rule of the three times:?”* Hesiod mentions the elements of his job as a 
shepherd (Il. 12-14), Ascra (15), his family (Il. 18-20) and bucolic poetry 
with its accoutrements (Il. 21-5). Certain details, such as the nocturnal 
apparition of the Muses (cf. ed. pr. n. ad loc.), confirm the possibility sug- 
gested by Bernsdorff 1999 that they may come from a stylised biography 
of Virgil’s Dichterweihe. It is likely that the poet expanded the informa- 


269 36.14 Hoi tpdxwpa; tivov dv0éEopar motos dpKécet pol TAQOG TpPdc SAOV Taldov 
Ketpévov 6Are8pov; (“Where can I turn? What can I hold to? What kind of tomb 
will suffice for the destruction of so many dead children?”). 

270 Fournet 1992, 256 reconstructs: 

tivac dv sizot [Adyous 6 detva mpdc] 
tov v[t]oy tod Ag[ (ou Ao[) 

271 Hanson 1971; Youtie — Hagedorn — Youtie 1973; Youtie 1981; Lewis 1983. 

272 LI. 3-4: tivac dv Adyov[s ‘Hotodoc exo] bd / t/v Movodv ¢g[ pJevoc. 

273 LI. 9-10: adi} por yévoc ein[é De@v nodA]énovgs tE ytrydvtwv / dvtov 8 hpad[ov 
c.8]v te yovaiKk@v. 

274 Agosti 2005a, 42. 
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tion on Hesiod available to him with details coming from the type-figure 
of the inspired poet. Hesiod is the referent of other poetical investitures, 
such as the ones we read in the Visio Dorothei (40.1) 170-7, in the Post- 
homerica (12.306—313) or in Dionysius the Periegete’s double proem.”” 
The rejection of bucolic poetry is similar to that found in the Dionysia- 
276 

29. Athena’s Words to Achilles (P. Oxy. 42.3002) has a Homeric start- 
ing point too: the words (//.1.207-14) Athena addresses to Achilles, 
angry because Agamemnon has just threatened him (182-7) with taking 
Briseis as a replacement for Chryses’ daughter.”” Nevertheless, the poet 
seems to have lost sight of the purpose of Athena’s speech: he mentions 
Hera twice (ll. 5 and 25), but he does not explain that Athena is referring 
to her message, and in her speech Athena does not tell Achilles to insult 
Agamemnon verbally and reproach him for what is about to happen.’ 
Instead, she says that he should not count on her or on Hera if he is 
going to fight the Achaeans.”” Then she gets lost (Il. 7-24) in the devel- 
opment of the opposition ‘weapons against the Trojans (the enemy)’ / 
‘words for the Achaeans (the comrades)’, where she mentions (ll. 19- 
20) that he should respect the king so that he conquers Troy. It is, there- 
fore, a persuasive ethopoea, in which the message of the original speech is 
made more vague and general. 

The structural failures of the composition (arguments fail to relate to 
each other, no unitary treatment),”*' are no doubt due to the poet’s mod- 
est ability. We can also relate them to advice concerning expression of- 
fered by Nicolaus (66.9-15), which is that speeches should have short 
phrases and no excessive elaboration so as not to damage the effect. 


ca. 


275 Agosti 2001a, 192—4, 213-14; Agosti 2002a, 103-4, 108-9. 

276 Cf. Chapter 2 — All-inclusive poetry. 

277 To be compared with the adaptation of the same motif in D. 20.266—88 (Iris de- 
ceiving Bacchos). 

278 Il. 1.210-11 (GAN Gye Aly’ EpiSoc, wndé Elpog Axo yerpt / GAN H tor Emeow pev 
ovetdioov wc Eoetat mEp). 

279 Agamemnon is mentioned only in the last two lines (25-6 7]9etniot OEfIc 
énimetOeo: ool 8[é Kev a]btd¢ / AtcodpEvos Kal SHpa ndpot Pa[ovredc] Ayapépvov: 
“Obey the goddesses your friends and king Agamemnon himself would beseech 
you and give gifts”. P Oxy. transl.), a summary of the last two lines of the Iliadic 
speech (J/. 1.213-14 kai moté tor tpic té000 napécoetat ayAad Spa / BBpios 
eivexa. Thode’ od 8 toxeo, me{0eo § Hiv). 

280 Rhetorical auxesis of II. 1.211 and Od. 6.182-3. 

281 LI. 1-5a have a structure ei pév... et 5é; 5b-6 toyeo... foyeo; 7—-8a 8; 8b odkK ew 
Ayatots... 14 od én Ayarovc. 
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The author seems to follow the ethopoea’s temporal outline, as Athena 

resorts to Achilles’ past (8-9 Peleus, 10 Thetis, 23-4 Chiron) and a con- 

jecture about the future’ to convince him. The Iliadic speech is only the 
starting point of the new composition, in which all types of material may 
be used, when we read references to JJ. 1.1—7 in 7 pfjvw moAvatpova and 

21 piv... toAvajp[o]va. 

‘P Flor. 3.390 (36.) has already been identified as an ethopoea:** on 
the recto Achilles is presented as a suitor (2 yapBpov éyew Ayirfia) and 
Polyxena comes up to marry him (10 GA’ {1 vov moti vijac, 12 edyapov 
Gyradnada). It seems to be the poetic counterpart to Libanius’ prose 
ethopoea 16: “What would Polyxena have said when the Greeks ordered 
her to get going by telling her that she was going to be Achilles’ bride?” 
(8.411-12 Forster). The treatment is different, as Libanius builds his 
ethopoea with apostrophes to Agamemnon, Odysseus, Neoptolemus, Me- 
nelaus, Priam and Achilles, while in P Flor. 3.390 Polyxena seems to be 
talking to herself. Nevertheless they seem to share some topics: 

1. 6 AiaKtdnv événoa Kal ~ Lib. 411.15-16 éedt 16 mpiv tpépovea tov 
IIndéws od te0éapa1. 

2. 21 OaArdpovs nénwyete Aakatvns ~ Lib. 412.3-4 dadreoac tv “Edévny, 
otepneic AyiAAgmc e0priveic, Mevéras. 

3. 24 Jpetc, ndtep, odk of0 métpyv ~ Lib. 412.8-11 ndtep, © yépov Lptape, 
tl KONTEIG KATH LIKPdV TOV TOMdV Gov TAdKaLOV; NIE® vbLONV TI 
Tloavéévynv Sedoac0a1. 

4. 25 |un paxdpscow épicm ~ Lib. 412.15-18 kpeitt@v 8é pot yevijoetat 
KOTOIKEtV KATO Eta TOD “Extopos. ti yap Syouai tepmvov peta TOV COv- 
TOV OYLAAWTOG; 


P.Flor. 3.390 mentions her concern about her dress™ and she pronounces 
a brief epithalamium.*® It is possible that it referred to the episode when 


282 Cf. Il. 21-2: pv dnooKkéSacov nodvatp[o]va, ww) o€ tig avip / Aia]ktsnv Bapv- 
ueviv év dyryd[voto]ty defor (“Dissipate the wrath which brings so many sor- 
rows, lest some man in later generations sing of you as Aeacides heavy in 
wrath”). 

283 Cf. Fournet 1999, 653. 

284 L. 3 éoo0 méic Upidpow. Cf. Eur. Hec. 432 Kém0, ‘Odvocet, pw dpoWeicg Képa 
TENAOVG. 

285 LI. 19-20: edvopoodtvny advtecor d]udppova pact yevéobat / Inv PiAdtyta Kopt- 
Cew. 
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Achilles falls in love with her and dies struck by Paris’ arrow when discus- 
sing their wedding in Apollo’s temple.**° 

About the ethopoea in the Cairo diptych (53. Achilles claims his 
yépac, Heitsch 38), preceded in the left margin by an annotation AOTO 
against line 4, it is entirely made up by questions.**’ Only the past is refer- 
red to, whereas a possible menace for the future is not mentioned, contra- 
ry to what happens in the Posthomerica.*™ 

Heitsch 26 (52.), P Heid. inv. 1271 (55.) and possibly also 19. Odys- 
seus’ Ethopoea (P.Ryl. 3.487) are anthologies of hexametric ethopoeae 
and prove the existence of collections in verse similar to those of Libanius 
in prose, usually with mythological contents and often reworking Homer- 
ic models.’” In fact, Homer’s reputation for his characterising ability goes 
back to Aristotle and is analysed in specific passages of his work in scho- 
lia and commentaries.” Therefore, it is not strange that the authors of 
progymnasmatic treatises often resorted to Homeric passages as exam- 
ples of the different types of ethopoea’”’ and that in ethopoeic composi- 
tions Homer was the main starting point. 

With these collections as models for hexametric composition, we un- 
derstand better the importance of speeches in contemporary poetry, why 
they do not expect an answer~”’ and the reason of their patterns of expres- 


286 Cf. Hyg. fab. 110; schol. Eur. Tro. 16; Serv. Aen. 3.321. Cf. R. E. Harder, “Poly- 
xene”, DNP 10, 83-4. 

287 Cf. Eur. Hec. 114-15: Mot 51, Aavaot, tov éndov thuPov / otéAAeo@ dyépactov 
doévtes; 

288 Cf. QS 14.209b-22, where 209-10 Achilles orders Neoptolemus to transmit his 
wishes to the Trojans, 210-12 if they remember his role in the war (past), 
213-16 now they should sacrifice Polyxena (present), 216-22 or they will not 
be able to go back home + Polyxena can be buried in a different place (future). 

289 L.32 seems to introduce a new text, apparently on the vengeance on the suitors, 
like the previous one. Besides in Il. 4-5 (verso) Odysseus mentions the visits to 
Circe and the Cyclops in past tense: it could be the reference to the past corres- 
ponding to the present readable on the recto or of another ethopoea occupying 
only the verso. On the possible methods used, cf. Urefia Bracero 2005. 

290 Urefia Bracero 1999, 330; Fernandez Delgado 1994, 302. 

291 Arist. Po. 1459b.13-15, 1460a.9-11; commentary by Gill 1984, 150-1. On Hom- 
eric scholia and commentaries, cf. Urefia Bracero 2000, passim. 

292 Cf. the compilation by Urefia Bracero 1999, 319-20. About Aristotles’ influence 
in Theon’s treatment, ibid., pp. 321-2. 

293 Hermogenes’ division (Prog. 20.24-21.5) into simple (aAat), i.e. monologues, 
and double ethopoeae (dizAat), lacks practical correspondence as there is 
never an answer and they are composed as independent and whole poems, not 
as parts of a conversation. 
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sion.“** We also see how they blend Homeric and more recent phraseol- 
ogy, such as the one we know through authors preserved in the manu- 
script transmission, especially Nonnus.”” In all these ethopoeae Homer 
plays a preponderant role because their subject matter is extracted 
from him (or from his silences), but also because the original passage is 
handled and completed with the methods learnt in the exercise of the 
paraphrase.” 

Finally, 33. Homeric parody is not an ethopoea, but, as it contains 
speeches mocking the epic mood, the techniques used are similar. The 
composition begins apparently in medias res with a bold speech (1-7), 
in which Alexander, son of Philippos (®wWinmtoc), is praised for having 
smoothed the road to his people / soldiers and is asked to keep ruling 
over them (6 &vacoe) and to be responsible for their safety and that of 
their families (6-7). The syntax of ll. 1-3 is particularly intricate (cf. 
ed. pr. nn. ad loc.), in all probability with the intention of making it 
sound like one of those complicated encomia devised to please the 
ruler with their twists and turns. Read as a independent composition, 
this speech would be acceptable as an address to a ruler (Men. 
Rh. 414.31-418.4 mpoogm@vntikds Adyos), a speech made on the arrival 
on a new governor (Men. Rh. 377.31-388.15 éiBatipiocg Adyoc; cf. 
esp. 378.16—26), an address to an emperor (Men. Rh. 368.1—377.30) or 
a thanksgiving speech. The argument of the ruler making things easy 
for his people and providing them with peace and security is pervasive 
in all encomiastic literature. 

The comic element appears in |. 8 when the speech is attributed to a 
white cockerel,””” which immediately afterwards disappears behind a door 
(8 nvdéwv éEéoovTo: thus suggesting that we are dealing with a speech of 
arrival?). Now that the epic illusion has vanished, we could expect 
Alexander to answer in the same fashion saying how happy he is to be 
arriving in such a splendid town, but more sensitive to the needs of his 
army / people he captures the animal and gives it to a cook who has ap- 
peared out of the blue. The situation is ridiculous: all the contingents of 
the army (the very epic 11 Tp&ec¢ kai AvKtot kai Adpdavot) are to be fed 
with just one cockerel and the cook emphasizes that they should eat it all 
(13 Aio@tete mévtec)! 


294 Urefia Bracero 1999, 333-4. 

295 Urefia Bracero 1999, 335. 

296 Cf. Urefia Bracero 2005, 98, 101. 

297 8 AsvKbc GAéKtwp substitutes and mocks the Homeric formula atdsyoc “Extap. 
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The cook asks to be given the bones (13 kat pot katadtwate dotobv), 
perhaps to make a soup with them. This serves as a contrast to Homeric 
banquets (e.g. Od. 1.109-60, 3.1—66) consisting of abundant meat, bread 
and wine and reminds of cook’s monologues, originally part of com- 
edies,”* but later developped as self-standing compositions.” The com- 
plete subversion here comes from the fact that it is the cook himself 
who organises the banquet. It is he who issues the invitation (11 deb? 
éni detavov) and when he seems about to embark on a fully Homeric 
speech,” he reminds them to bring their own napkins. We thus leave 
behind Homeric banqueting and are referred to daily meals in which 
guests provided their own napkins and had to keep an eye on them to pre- 
vent them being stolen by fellow diners.*” 

His discourse finishes very piously with an invocation to Zeus to pro- 
vide him with food (he obviously cannot go on with bones): bread (14 
&ptov, not the Homeric ottoc) and cheese (14 tuptov dmtdv) could pass 
as epic (for cheese, cf. Od. 9.237-—49), the ‘flat cake’ (15 zAaKodvta) can- 
not, so we should expect another subversion. HAakots is not epic, but 
comic, and, as with other cake names, it is related to luxuriousness.*” It 
was served in the final moment of the meal or during the symposion, to- 
gether with wine, dried fruits and nuts, so when the cook says 15 7} adtév 
Baolafja zoAvotapvbAoto TAGKOdVta he may mean “or [give me] the king 
himself, the cake of the one who is rich in grapes”. TloAvotagdAoto is 
the key to the passage: the ed. pr. simply presents the results of a search 
with the TLG, saying that it qualifies a town, a high-rugged coast, the god 
Dionysus, vines, people, the autumn or a veil. The one that suits best the 
gastronomic context is Dionysus*” (i.e. “the cake of many-graped Diony- 


298 Food is a frequent element in comic jokes: cf. Wilkins 2000. 

299 Cf. Urefia Bracero 1995b. 

300 12 dvépec gots, pthot, pvijoacbe 5é pdanav éveyKetv ~ Il. 6.112, 8.174, 11.287, 
15.487, 15.734, 16.270, 17.185 dvépec ~ote, ptror, pvijoacbe 5é Vovpidog GAKfs. 

301 The term used, ydana, is a borrowing from Latin to substitute old-fashioned 
ones, such as ®pdAwov or yeipdpaxtpov (cf. Ath. Deipn. 410b ff.). 

302 Classic jokes about napkin-thieves can be found in Catullus (12) and Martial 
(8.59, 12.29). 

303 Cf. Wilkins 2000, 304-11. 

304 Cf. Wilkins 2000, 308. For an account of a dinner including cakes, cf. Athen. 
Deipn. 3.127. 

305 Besides in h.Hom. 26.11 he is given that epithet in AP 6.154.8 (Bdkye, moAv- 
otd&gvaov). Several other epithets based on that root are given to him: cf. 
Nonn. D. 9.29 (maida Adc... otapvankdpov); 12.251 (&piotapbarg@), 27.287 (épi- 
otapvrov of0 BéKxov), 47.2 (épiotapdAov Atovicov); 20.122 (gtAocta@baw Ato- 
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sus”), who could be also taken as a personification for wine, therefore im- 
plying the cake that is eaten as a dessert together with wine. This would 
give us a final joke: the cook would be asking Zeus to give him the best of 
foods, the one that is accompanied with wine. 


5.3. Triphiodorus and the ethopoea 


Before finishing the study of on papyrus ethopoeae with the Codex Vi- 
sionum, let us consider Triphiodorus’ work. In the first lines of the 
poem we are told the subjects he intends to include: 


Tépua ToAvKp{TOLO HETAYPdvLOV TOAELOLO 

Kal Adyov, Apyeing inmAatov gpyov Abiivngc 

abdtika po oneddovtt ToAdv Sud WOPovV dveioa 

éwene, KoAaténeia, kai apyatnv gpw dvdpav 

Kexptwévov norguoro taysty Adoov do018f. 

“The long delayed end of the laborious war and the ambush, even the horse 
fashioned of Argive Athena, straightway to me in my haste do thou tell, O 
Calliopeia, remitting copious speech; and the ancient strife of men, in that 
war now decided, do thou resolve with speedy song” (transl. Mair 1928) 


i.e. the end of the war, condensed in the capture of Troy, which gives the 
poem a title and fills lines 506-691, and the story of the wooden horse, 
whose construction (Il. 57-107) and evil arrival in Troy (235-505) are de- 
scribed. Although it may appear to us as a novel selection, we should re- 
member the passage of the Odyssey in which Odysseus gives the bard De- 
modocus the subject for a composition (8.492-—5): 


<OAA ” tye St) peté&BNO1 Kal ix0v Kdcpov dEloov 

dovpatéov, tov "Eneidc éxoinosev odv AOrivy, 

bv mot & aKpdmoAWw Sdrov ijyaye dios "OdSvccet<, 

avépav éurdrjoas of § "Ikiov sardnaéav.>> 

“But come now, change your theme, and sing of the building of the horse of 
wood, which Epeius made with Athene’s help, the horse which once Odys- 
seus led up into the citadel as a thing of guile when he had filled it with the 


men who sacked Ilium no less” (transl. Murray-Dimock 1998) 


and the poem he sings (499-520). The comparison of the Homeric pas- 
sage with the Sack of Troy leads us to infer that Triphiodorus actually 


v0o@), 27.339 (pirootaptA@ Atovbo@). Cf. also Opp. Cyn. 3.79 (BéKxo10 Epe- 
otapvroo); AP 9.363.11 (gepeotaptrAm Atovicw), 580.6 (épiotagbaw... 
Bayo). In AP 9.524, the hymn to Dionysus made up of epithets, none is formed 
with that root. 
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composed an ethopoea: the poem is the ‘reconstruction’ of Demodocus’ 
song.**° That is why he uses Homerising language,*” suitable to be heard 
recited by a Homeric bard, and the ethopoeic technique explains how the 
sources are handled: he takes this passage of the Odyssey as a starting 
point, but completes it with information coming from other passages of 
the Homeric poems*” and also from later tradition. The criterion is al- 
ways that of likelihood and the procedure is paraphrastic. Thus, 


— Attrition in the tenth year of the war (Triph. 6-16) ~ J/. 2.134-8 (+ 
Tl. 12.15). 

— Catalogue of victims (Triph. 17-39), including the Achaean victims 
(17-20) ~ Achaean victims (Od. 3.109-12). 

— Epeus builds the horse helped by Athena: Triph. 57-8 ~ Od. 8.492-3. 

— Odysseus speaks: Triph. 114-19 ~ I. 3.216-23.%” [On the other hand, 
the catalogue of Greek heroes in the horse (Triph. 152-83) makes no 
reference to Od. 11.523-—32, where Menelaus remembers that at that 
moment everybody was nervous except Odysseus; the plausible reason 
is that it did not fit with the presentation of Achaean heroes that Tri- 
phiodorus wanted.] 

— The Achaeans set their camp on fire and set sail: Triph. 208-18 ~ 
Od. 8.500-1. 

-— Sinon wounds himself (Triph.219-21) ~ Odysseus’ Ptocheia 
(Od. 4.242-6). 

— Trojan deliberation on the horse: Triph. 250-8 ~ Od. 8.505-10, where 
250 (Toitoi 5é tetpnyvia Kai dKpitog gumeoe BovAr) ~ 505-6 (tol & 
dkpita m6A’ adydpevov / Huevor dug’ adtdv: tpiya dé o@iow fTivdave 
BovAy). 

— Sinon’s supplication to Priam (Triph. 262—7) and his subsequent speech 
(268-82) are modelled on the suppliant Odysseus before Nausicaa 
(Od. 6).*"° 

— The Trojans surround the horse like cranes (Triph. 352—7) ~ the Trojans 
go to battle like cranes (JI. 3.2-7).2"' 


306 Another example of composition inspired in the ethopoea and Homer is Plu- 
tarch’s Gryllus: cf. Fernandez Delgado 2000. 

307 Cf. Gerlaud 1982, 51-2. 

308 Cf. Ypsilanti 2007, examining certain cases of Homeric influence on Triphiodo- 
rus, to which I refer on further details. 

309 Orsini 1974, 5-6. 

310 Cf. Ypsilanti 2007, 95-9. 

311 Cf. Ypsilanti 2007, 100-4. 
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— Cassandra’s dissuasive speech (Triph. 376-416) ~ Priam tries to dis- 
suade Hector (Hom. //. 22.38—76); both include a vision of the destruc- 
tion of Troy and the misfortune of its inhabitants (Triph. 391-409 ~ 
Il. 22.60-76). 

— As ordered by Aphrodite, Helen tempts the heroes hidden in the horse, 
but is stopped by Athena (Triph. 454-98) ~ Agamemnon tells how 
Odysseus overcame Helen’s temptation (Od. 4.271-89) + Iris visits 
Helen (Jl. 3.121-40) + Aphrodite visits Helen (JI. 3.383—420):°" 457 
(Nbuge ory, Karger os mé601¢ Mevédaos ayivap) ~ I. 3.130 (Sedp’ 161, 
vipa Mian) + 390 (Sedp’ 10 Arséavdpdc os Kahei oikdvde véecOat); 
458-9 ~ II. 3.126-8, 136-7; 465 (kat oi AnigoBog zdo1c etneto) ~ 276 
(kat tor AnipoBos Oeotkeros gonet ioboyn); 465-6 ~ Il. 3.154—-8; 469 
(Tpic 5&8 mepiotetyovoa) ~ Od. 4.277 (tpi 5& meptotetEac); 470 (mda 
HuKdpovs dAdyousg dvéuatev Ayaidv) ~ Od. 4.279 (xévtwv ‘Apystov 
aviv toxovo’ dAdyotow); 473-6 ~ Od. 4.282-8; 487-98 ~ Od. 4.289. 

— The Achaeans leave the horse and attack the Trojans: Triph. 533-41 ~ 
Od. 7.511-15. 

— Menelaus and Odysseus attack Deiphobus’ house: Triph. 613-33 ~ 
Od. 8.516—20; 613-14 ~ Od.8.517-18; 615-17 ~ I1.15.323-5 + 
16.352—5; 618-25 ~ Od. 8.519-203!3 

— Andromache mourns the death of Astyanax (Triph. 644-6 ‘H 5é kvBt- 
otioavta Sinspiov dnd nbpyov — / yeipdcg ‘Odvocfjog dAo0dv BéAOG — 
dOpijoaca / Avdpopndayn pwbopov &kaoKvev Aotvévaxta) ~ Andromache 
foretells the death of Astyanax (JI. 24.734—-5 i tig Ayatdv / pier yeipdc 
EAOV ANd TUPyov, AvypOv GAEOpov). 


Obviously, although the starting point is Homer, Triphiodorus has in mind 
the later tradition and the rhetorical patterns of creation.*'* As may be ex- 
pected from a learned ypapuatikdc, this is not a mere school exercise, but 
a carefully built poetic composition, which approaches Homer according 
to rhetorical rules and to how was literary tradition apprehended at 
school. 

From Odysseus’ request to Demodocus we also extract the stylistic 
principle of the work (Od. 8.489-91) : 


312 Cf. Gerlaud 1982, 30. Triph. seems to use the scholia as a basis for the adaptation 
of Od. 4.276, 278-9. Cf. Orsini 1974, 6-11. 

313 And the motif of “alone against all”. Cf. Gerlaud 1982, p. 162, n. to 618-19. 

314 Cf. Orsini 1974, 4; Gerlaud 1982, 16-41, 48-52; Miguélez Cavero 2007. 
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Mnv yap kata Kdopov Aya@v oitov detdetc, 

b00° EpEav T xa0dv te Kai boo’ Eudynoav Ayatot, 

Os TE TOV 7 ATO TapEwv 7 GAAOD aKovoUs 

“for well and truly do you sing of the fate of the Achaeans, all that they did 
and suffer, and all the toils they endured, as perhaps one who had yourself 


been present, or had heard the tale from another.” 


The bard / Triphiodorus places himself in relation to the subject of the 
poem as one who has been present and recounts exploits (600° épéav) 
and suffering (é1a86v te kai Soo’ éudynoav). This attitude could be trans- 
lated in Triphiodorus’ time as évdpyeia and cagrveia, the two virtues of 
the ékgpactc, both important in this poem, together with an insistence 
on 2é00c, perceived, above all, in the Nyktomachy. On the contrary, the 
rule of the three times is not applicable to the epic. 


5.4. The Codex Visionum 


The Codex Visionum (40.)*° provides us with an element of comparison 
with the compositions of Homeric subject matter that we have just stud- 
ied, as two of its compositions are clearly ethopoeae: 40.5 Cain’s words 
(Ti dv e¥xoi 6 Kaw daoxtetvacg to[v ABnA;) and 40.7 Abel’s words (T[t 
av eiz]ou 6 ABed avaipnOeic b2d tod Kaw;). 

“Cain’s words” (P. Bodm. 33) have as their starting point Gen. 4.1-16, 
the story of the birth of Cain and Abel and the killing of the latter. In our 
composition Cain becomes aware of his crime and the only solution he 
finds is fleeing (v. 1 xf noAgé@ aft pedo dv Hépa), but after recalling 
all the possible hiding places, he realises that the only place which 
might accept a criminal is hell (Il. 18-19). The impossibility of fleeing 
or hiding before God appears several times in the Old Testament*’® 
(and the Vision of Dorotheus refers to it),*'’ but the closest formulation 
is to be found in Ps. 139 (138).7-10:3"8 


315 I thank Carmen Escribano for her help in the study of these texts. 
316 Cf. Jer. 23.23-4; Amos 9.2—3; Job 11.7-10, 23.8-10; Prov. 15.11. 
317 VD 12-15 and 102-4 Kessels-Horst. 

318 Cf. PBodm. 30-7, p. 120, n. 37. 
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Ps. 139 (138).7-10°° PBodm. 33 


Tod TopEv0 and tod avebwatds cov, | xft noAgM afi evEow av Hépa aft 5é 
Kal G26 TOD TPOGHOV cov Tod Obya; | [Kat otnovG 
édv dvaB@ sic tov odpavov, od si &ket: | 2 dypfic TE tTpa@Eptic TE épOv... 


édv KataB@ sic tov Gonv, mépeEr’ 3 nKa LGV 1) XPovin 7 ‘AArjon[ovtoc... 
édv GvOAGBo Tag mtTEpvyds pov Kat | 6 yatn pév P’ avévevoev EnOv[ 

dp9pov 8 ci dé Kev atpvyétoto ToAV[T]AGyKtoL[o 
Kal KATAGKNVHO sic TA Eoxata Ths BaAdoons 

OaAdoons, 9 KdAmov GAdc noti PévOg[a... 

kal yap éxet } xeip cov ddSnyfost ws, | 13 iv yap p atBépeoc... 

Kol Kadééer pe 1 SeEid Cov. 18 dn & odtwW eyo [pott]}docop01 


Gul. K]érev00v 
19 Téptapa Aoidv ik[eo]Be 
Kakoppagin[c] axdpnytor 


It is likely that the author of “Cain’s Words” had in mind this psalm, 
which would have influenced his initial outline of the poem, as his first 
two lines seem to be a variation of Ps. 139.7. The construction of the 
psalm, based on a scheme “if I go to..., there You...”, probably sounded 
too monolithic and repetitive and did not fit in with the new story-line. 
Verses 8-9 reproduce a double direction: 8 opposes the upper (tov odpa- 
vév) and lower ends (tov &Snv), and 9 the confines of the surface of the 
earth (kat dpOpov... sig ta foyata tij¢ Pardoonc). The author of 
P.Bodm. 33 reformulates the impossibility of the flight as the rejection 
of the earth (5—7 yatn), the sea (8-12) and the air (13 aidépeoc) and in- 
troduces God’s wrath as a reason for the confinement of the sinner to Tar- 
tarus (18—19).°”° 

The topos nf pevyw is not confined to the Bible and we find it also in 
a Nymph’s speech in Nonnus, D. 2.115—62.**' Vian*” alludes to Euripi- 
dean parallels for Nonnus, but we cannot reject a development of the 
rhetorical topos, which in Nonnus often means arguments expanded 
with mythical exempla. In fact the occurrence of this topos in both texts 
points out to a common progymnasmatic model,” perhaps a variation 
of the development of the future in Aphthonius’ example of ethopoea 
(36.14 “Where can I turn?”). 
319 Rahlfs 1967. 
320 Cf. 15-17: opot: Kal 8é Kev Bytotos y[]oar ySAov [] dnacoe[v / WpOtp0¢ aiwviorg 

dval]é..... (].[]. / 5c Kev Gpdptnt and 4 (iver gut “pabin 168’ eAdyx[ave). 
321 It also occurs in Il. 11-12 of the Fragmentum Bucolicum Vindobonense. Cf. Ac- 

corinti 2004, p. 243, n. to 42.138-—57. 


322 Cf. Vian 1976, 72—4, 170 (n. to 115); Gigli Piccardi 2003a, 196-7. 
323 As already seen by Agosti 2005a, 43-4. 
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ron 


The counterpoint of Cain’s words is Abel’s eidolopoea (40.7 T[i dv 
eizjo. 6 ABed dvaipnOeic bxd tod Kaw; “What would Abel say after 
being killed by Cain?”). It takes Gen. 4.10-11 as a starting point: God 
complains to Cain because Abel’s blood cries to him, but it is also influ- 
enced by the reading of that passage in Heb. 11.4. The author of this com- 
position reduced the figure of murdered Abel to that of the righteous im- 
ploring God to end his suffering, common in the Old Testament. For its 
‘recreation’ he resorted to Psalm 102 (101), one of the main biblical pas- 
sages on this subject, but without forgetting the protagonist or the con- 
text of the codex for which it was created. Abel is not a distant figure 
from the past: as an ethopoea and a paraphrase, the poem updates the 
contents remembering not only the Old, but also the New Testament 
and the situation of the faithful.*° 

Just as the VD transmits an idea of an all-powerful God, who imposes 
dreadful physical punishments but is also capable of the greatest consola- 
tion,” in Abel’s Words: 


— The Psalm’s image of God as the maker of the world and Lord of every- 
thing is expanded.*”” 

— God has punished the righteous not with spiritual suffering like in the 
Psalm (4-12), but with physical torments,”* described coarsely in 
Il. 13-16. Ll.14-15 come from the Vision of Dorotheus (151-2), 
from his punishment with flagellation for abandoning the doors he 
should have guarded: the destiny of those suffering physical martyrdom 
is linked and reduced to one and only pattern, alien to their particular 
time and space.*” The materialisation of the suffering in the paraphrase 
makes sense because Abel (like Dorotheus) has suffered a physical 


324 Cf. PBodm. 30-7, pp. 150-64; Hurst 2002. 

325 Hurst 2002, 195. 

326 VD 11-15, 66-7, 102-4, 131-42, 154-60, 170-2, 190-5, 205-7, 227-9, 240. 

327 Ps. 101.26 (kat dpyac ot, KUpts, tI yfiv é0epEAtmous, / Kai Epya TOV yElpav ood 
siow ot obpavot) ~ A. 62-3 (8 apyfic yatav v é[xt]tevEao epya te x[eipdv / o[]v 
nédov &vOpwnor), but also 1 (xdtep Oeé Snutoepyé). Other direct appeals to God: 
6 tvalE, 25 yépiote &vaé, 29 tvae noAVSwps TOADAAITE aiwvioto, 31 aiwvioro oéBa- 
ote dvaé, 32 dvaKta, 40 dvaKta noOAVAA[I]tTOV aiwv[tlovo, 54 &vaKta péyav oéBacs 
aiwviowo, 61 aiovioio &v[aKt-. 

328 Ps. 101.11 dnd xpocadnov tig Spyiis cov Kai tod BvpLOD cov, / bt1 éxdpac Katéppa- 
Edg pe ~ A. 25-6 obver’ esto, néprote divas, ExoA[Ho]ao Atyv, / Kai w gppngéac 
Sm100e Porov ddsbv[ntor]v. Cf. Il. 1 (KéKAvOt por té0xovtt), 7-8 (tedv Hepdnovt[é 
pa] Avypov / dA]yéa poyxOtZovta), 13-16, 26 (Bardv d8d5v[ntot]v). Cf. Hurst 2002, 
196. 

329 Cf. PBodm. 30-7, pp. 152 , 176 (n. to 14-15); Agosti 2002a, 99. 
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punishment, but his complaining for this pain is a surprising comment 
from a dead person. Abel and Dorotheus are radical testimonies of 
the faith the codex seems to want to instil, including an element of pen- 
ance not to be eluded.**” 

Ps. 101.13-23 sets off on a different track and, leaving behind the right- 
eous in misfortune, it becomes a confident prayer asking God to take 
pity on Sion / Jerusalem / the faithful. Such confidence is based on 
God’s permanence,” but also on the fact that the moment has arrived, 
in the Psalm for the liberation and reconstruction of Sion, in Abel for 
peace, which appears in the Old Testament as an attribute of God’s 
Messiah.*” Thus, the longing for Jerusalem*® is in Abel the longing 
for the New Testament’s heavenly Jesusalem, and what Abel is herald- 
ing is the divine acquiescence*™ and the arrival of the moment when all 
will be listened to equally,*® i.e. the Son’s advent (47—9).**° The psalm 
is reread in the light of the New Testament. 

— The insistence that the witnesses of God’s favour sing His deeds (45-6, 
60) is frequent in the Old Testament (e.g. Js. 12.4—6), but the referent 
seems to be VD 3, 173-4, 340-3. 


330 P.Bodm. 30-7, pp. 8-12; Lukinovich 2002, 37. Cf. VD 255-7. 


331 Ps. 101.13: od 88, Kipte, sig tov aidva péveic, / Kal TO EvNEdOvV6v GoD Eig YEevEedv 


éupeverc ofBac [....Jeo axaot [] Tt.acaavOsiot / “aiwvioio oéBaote dévag” 
Karé[ovlow Gravte / &K« yevetiic yevetfipes émucAstovtes &vaKta. 


332 Ps. 101.14 od dvaotdc oiktipyosic tiv Lov, / Stt Kaipdc TOD oiktipfoat adtHv, Stt 


Kei Kaipdc ~ Abel 33-4 od yap, &vaé, dvopobous émotéyerac ciprvnv / oi}Kti- 
pov Liov, Kaipdcg 8 gufely &xret dp’ adrift. Also in Eulogy] of Lord Jesus 5 
sipti[vnv é]kdutcoe wépwv én’ dnetpova yatav. Cf. LXX Is. 9.5-6. 


333 Ps. 101.15 tt edddkyoav ot SodA0t Gov todc ABove adtis / Kal tov yobV adtfic 


24 oe 


oiktipyoovow ~ Abel 36-7 olbver’ tip’ ‘IpoodAvpo. tet[v ro] Oéov[ot]v Gravtes / 
¥]Otpo1 Vepdxov[tles éeASdpevo[t y]vdov adt[fi]c 


334 Abel 41 otver kp’ dugenévevoe Aaooodov ‘IpoooAbua. The gesture of acquies- 


cence is not typical of the biblical God, but of the pagan gods: cf. Hom 
11.15.75 (éu@ 8 éxévevoa Kxépytt); Opp. H. 2.246 (téde nod oer Hooceddov 
énévevoe); Nonn. D. 31.72 (Ged 8 énévevoe Oeatvn), 38.219 (Helius éxévevos). 


335 The Psalm (101.21) talks of listening to the captives and those awaiting death, 


but in Abel it is extended to all sinners (43-4, 59), according to the theme of 
the codex. Cf. Jn. 3.17. Cf. as well The Lord to those who suffer ll. 6—8 and 10, 
on the idea of Christ’s death bringing salvation to all; Eulogy] of Lord Jesus 
18. Cf. PBodm. 30-7, p. 135. 


336 Also Eulogy] of Lord Jesus 7, 24. To be compared with Jn. 1.9,11,14; Bar. 3.38; 


Ex. 3.7-8; Wis. 18.15. 
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Thus, when we call Abel a paraphrastic ethopoea, we should bear in mind 
that it is not a simple paraphrase of Psalm 101, but a composition about 
the persecuted righteous asking for God’s favour with echoes of his pro- 
tagonist Abel, but also of Dorotheus and Christological. As happens in 
the ethopoeae of mythological subject with Homer, here the biblical 
text is only a starting point to which the poet adds everything suggested 
by the subject, not of the Psalm, but of the archetype deduced from the 
title of the new composition. 

The case of On Abraham (40.2) is more complicated, as it is not an 
ethopoea,*” but has in common with the ethopoeae of Cain and Abel 
that it takes the biblical text as a starting point to fashion a character’s 
(three in this case) position in a given situation.** The sacrifice of 
Isaak narrated in Gen. 22 is retold with several differences: 


— Whereas in the Bible Sarah is absent and Isaak is innocent, in this com- 
position they are informed of everything.” 

— Gen. does not mention Abraham’s feelings, whereas in the papyrus the 
three characters enthusiastically receive the order of sacrificing Isaak. 

— In Gen. we read a dialogue between father and son (Gen. 22.7-8); on 
the papyrus three speeches are opposed, Abraham’s to Sarah (Il. 6-9), 
Sarah’s to Isaak (11-[14]) and Isaak’s to his parents (16-18). 

— In the Codex Visionum Isaac compares his death to a wedding. 

— In the Bible God himself transmits his orders to Abraham, but it is an 
angel who stops his hand at the moment of the sacrifice; in the P Bodm. 
the angel talks to Abraham and God’s hand stops him. 

— The sacrifice is compared in the composition of the PBodm. to the 
crossing of the Red Sea. 

— In On Abraham a play on words is made with the sacrificial animal (25 
\fjAov), which appears as a fruit in a nearby tree (26 kapmdv).*” 


A thorough study of both passages™ reveals that the sacrifice of Isaak is 
seen as one in a list of martyrdoms leading to Jesus Christ’s and that the 
author works on previously existent intertextual references of several pas- 


337 Introduction of the subject (1-3), alphabetic acrostic about the reactions of the 
three characters and the development of the events (4—27) and apostrophe and 
promise made to Abraham (28-30). 

338 Cf. Agosti 2005a, 44-5. 

339 Cf. the paleochristian Chapel of Peace in Bagawat, where Abraham is about to 
sacrifice Isaac in the presence of Sarah: Zibawi 2003, 31-5. 

340 Cf. analysis in P Bodm. 30-7, p. 41. 

341 Cf. PBodm. 30-7, pp. 37-43, 50-6; van der Horst — Parmentier 2002. 
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sages of the Bible. Thus, the seven brothers who in 2 Mac. 7 face death for 
not eating impure meats are praised in 4 Mac. with Isaak’s testimony as a 
model*” and their mother’s speeches of encouragement (2 Mac. 7.22-3, 
27-9) may be linked with Sarah’s to Isaak in On Abraham.** In the 
New Testament Abraham is called father of the faithful and Christ is 
the one bringing his sacrifice to completion.*“ Therefore, it is hardly sur- 
prising that in this composition the sacrifice first of Isaak and then of the 
goat suggest the Paschal banquet.** 

Thus the second composition ‘adapts’ the theme of Isaak’s sacrifice to 
a time and a group of faithful for whom the episode has added connota- 
tions in respect to what is written in Genesis. Those links can be found in 
other books of the Old and New Testaments, but they had also become 
very popular at that time.*“° We do not know the use to which the text 
was put, but it has a clear edifying purpose and it coincides with the 
other poems gathered in the codex in being a call to the joyous accept- 
ance of martyrdom as a means of salvation. 

The author also adapts his composition to late antique aesthetics: be- 
cause the dialogue has nearly disappeared, those in the original text are 
turned into speeches without a direct answer. Also, the new structure 
has no precedents in Gen. 22 and it may have been linked to the use of 
the poem. The acrostic, which reappears in the Eulogy of Lord Jesus 
and The Lord to those who suffer, may be a Christian mark, although it 
was also frequent in the pagan tradition.*”” 

As the editors themselves note (p. 43), On Abraham presents numer- 
ous parallelisms with the “Casta oblaci6” copied in P Barc. Inv. 157a and 
157b,** where the angel of the Lord appears to Abraham and Sarah. 
There they accept the order of sacrificing their son Isaak, who wants to 
be a perfect victin. The difference with the Bodmer poem is that in this 
case they are convinced that, if they have faith, Isaak will not be burnt 
and that there are direct invocations to all martyrs, to whom Isaak be- 
comes equal because of his sacrifice, and to Christ.” Moses is also men- 


342 4 Macc. 14.20, 15.25-8. 

343 Cf. PBodm. 30-7, p. 40. 

344 Cf. PBodm. 30-7, p. 39: Jn. 8.56; Mt. 1.3, 3.34; Heb. 11.19; Rom. 3.27-4.25; 
Gal. 4.28-5.1. 

345 Cf. PBodm. 30-7, p. 41. 

346 Cf. van der Horst — Parmentier 2002, 163-72. 

347 Cf. PBodm. 30-7, pp. 37-8; Agosti 2002a, 92-3. 

348 Roca-Puig 1994, 117-26. 

349 NoOv pdptupes HAOate mévtEc, vOv pdptvpEes Guodroyette, Xpiotdv woydouw va 
SHpev Kal od pt o€ TO 2p KataKaboy. Cf. as well O, T, Y. 
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tioned (II) and the writer attempts to maintain certain pretensions of Ho- 
meric speech.*”° 


5.5. Presence of the ethopoea in the Dionysiaca 


If we take the success of the self-standing ethopoea as a starting point, it 
is hardly surprising that in Nonnus’ work it is of vital importance too. 
Nonnus developed his own style from the techniques taught at school. 
Thus, in Hermogenes’ Progymnasmata we read as an example of charac- 
terising ethopoea (9.29-31) “what words would a peasant say when see- 
ing a ship for the first ttme?”, where the peasant is expected to show his 
surprise and to portray himself as an inland person. In the Dionysiaca we 
find an adaptation of it: the speech (1.90b-126) of a sailor amazed at first 
seeing a bull turned into a ship, i.e. Zeus transporting Europa. Nonnus 
uses here the ovyxptotc as he often does:*"' facing an unusual situation 
with unknown protagonists, the anonymous sailor wonders which meta- 
morphosed deity is abducting which young woman. This ethopoea of an 
anonymous character has its counterpart in another speech of a known 
character (1.326—43): the one Hera delivers when seeing that Zeus de- 
sires the young woman, at the same time angry and sardonic, as a result 
of her jealousy.*” 

Another example of adaptation of a school topic*? is 35.37—78, the 
speech pronounced by an anonymous Indian in love with a bacchante 
he has just killed. We know two ethopoeae by Libanius in which Achilles 
in love laments before dead Penthesilea*™ and Nonnus refers explicitly to 
this theme (35.27—8), so that we can surely say that this is a version with 
anonymous characters (doptotmv mpoodmwv) of an original topic with 
specific characters (@picpévov mpoodnwv).*> 

We might also remember the speech of Helios (D. 38.196—211) trying 
to dissuade Phaethon from riding his chariot. This mythical episode was 


350 Cf. Roca-Puig 1994, 125-6. 

351 Cf. D. 4.77-107, 9.214-18, 10.196-216, 42.158-63. 

352 D. 1.325 Cnropaviis yeddewvti YAM Evvdoato Povijy. 

353 Cf. Agosti 2005a, 48. 

354 Cf. Libanius Ethop. 8.12.13 Forster. 

355 The so-called t1c-speeches or speeches of undetermined character, typical of the 
epic since the Homeric poems (cf. de Jong 1987: she differentiates “actual tis- 
speeches” from “potential tis-speeches”, those a character imagines of an anon- 
ymous one), are quite frequent in QS and Nonn. Cf. Kost 1971, 258-9. 
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very popular at school, among other reasons because it lent itself to a pa- 
thetic treatment:*” although it is not found in the manuals of progymnas- 
mata until Nicolaus (example for the d5ujynua in 16.4 ff.), Zeus’ words to 
Helios after the chaos provoked by Phaethon were used as a topic for the 
Capitoline contest by the child Quintus Sulpicius Maximus (IG XIV 
2012= Kaibel, EG 618),*°’ and from the second century AD we have 
P.Lond. Lit. 51,°* a school ethopoea where Helios mourns the late Phae- 
ton. The fact that Sulpicius’ poem and Nonnus’ passage, so distant in 
space and time, present common phraseological points,**? proves that 
the school truly provided the students with a kotv1 which differentiated 
neno1sevuévor from the illiterate masses. 

A popular quotation on the incidence of the ethopoea in the Diony- 
siaca is the analysis of the speeches by Wifstrand, who concluded that 
they were composed in a common style, detached, asyndetic, laden with 
antithesis and plays on words.* They would have their origin in the prac- 
tice of speeches at school, not as part of dialogues, but the expression of 
characters’ feelings (“Selbstéusserungen”).*” He related them to the con- 
struction of speeches in the novel (particularly in Achilles Tatius), and 
both back to the practice of the ethopoea. 

However, that they find no direct answer does not mean that they 
have no utility, as they serve to concentrate the noc of the passage*” 
and to characterise the speaker. Thus Hymnos is given feminine prolixity 
(15.255-89, 298-302, 316-62) and Nicaea masculine conciseness (306— 


356 Cf. Nonn. D. 30.110-14 (about Phlogios): 8¢ tig ddaxptto1o zap’ sidantvyot 
Avatov / avtitbamv érérile noAbtpona SdKtvAG xepOv, / Kal Odvatov Dasbovtos 
éyéqpovt yElpi yapdoowv / Ssaitvpdvac Toinoev dVea Saxpva AetPer, / yevdaréov 
MaéBovtoc éxikratovtas dAéO0pe@ (“who at the banquets of tearless Lyaios, used to 
flicker the twisting fingers in his mimicking hands. He would depict by gesture 
Phaéthon’s death with sensitive hand, until he made the feasters weep with 
tears quite out of place, mouning the death of an imaginary Phaéthon”). 

357 It presents many points of contact with Ovid (Met. 1.747-2.366): cf. Diggle 1970, 
201-2. 

358 Cf. Agosti 2005a, 37. Cf. Nonn. D. 23.240. 

359 Cf. Simon 1999, p. 26, n. 4: “Sulpicius emploie éppedatiipa pour Hélios (v. 1), et 
Nonnos édatrp pour Phaéthon (v. 310); la course errante est 6voquée par aot... 
@opstto (Sulp. 6-7) et par xf pepéat (N. 333); la confusion est marquée par 
utyvuto (Sulp. 9) et ptoyovto (N. 408); Sulpicius emploie ondpog pour désigner 
ce que brie l’incendie (v. 12), Nonnos pour ce qui renait dans le sol (v. 422)”. 

360 Cf. Wifstrand 1933, 145. 

361 Wifstrand 1933, 141-4; Vian 1986, 337. 

362 Krafft 1975, 128. 
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11) to illustrate the inversion of their natural roles.** When dealing with 
painful situations, rhetorical questions, anaphorae and negations prolifer- 
ate to increase the pathos of the scene.™ They also ascertain the origin of 
the speaker: e.g. in 47.76—105, the Attic man who drinks wine for the first 
time. 

Besides, as we have already seen, Nicolaus (66.9—15) suggested for 
the ethopoea a Koppoatikr expression, with short phrases following one 
another, without a complex periodic structure. The style of the 
speeches, more agile and with shorter phrases, serves as a counterpoint 
to the other two thirds of the poem, where Nonnus often resorts to peri- 
odical style (in between the margins allowed by the construction of verse 
lines as units) and tetracoloi verses are abundant.*”’ 

The fact that ethopoeae originate at school*® and that Nonnus shares 
some features with compositions extant on papyrus does not imply that 
Nonnus’ work is a mere school exercise.*” In fact, before a speech, Non- 
nus does not go through all the analysis expected of a student about what 
kind of expression fits the character, but he has his own unitary pattern,” 
which he adapts to each occasion. For instance, in Helios’ words to Phae- 
thon (38.196—211), the father tries to persuade his son to give up his cha- 
riot, quoting mythical exempla: Zeus’ sons do not usurp their father’s at- 
tributes (Ares does not have the lightning or the thunder, Hephaestus 
does not gather clouds, Apollo does not have a horse or Hermes the 


363 Cf. Gerlaud 1994, 57. Cf. also Peisinoe’s speech (3.77—176), on which cf. Fran- 
goulis 2006a. 

364 Cf. Gerbeau 1992, p. 41, on 17.334—68, though she also mentions 5.364—5, 7.36, 
11.331-2, 35.376-7, 40.197-8. 

365 References to Attica: he mentions the Cephisos (79) and the Ilissos (81-2), the 
Athenian olive (86) and Athena as Icarios’ goddess (96 tet, xtodvodxo¢ AOijvn); 
he compares the wine with the kykeon (87-8), the ritual drink of Eleusian Dem- 
eter; comparison (99-103) of the gift of wine to Icarios with the gift wheat to 
Celeos by Demeter. Another Attic speech can be read in 37.317-23. 

366 Nic. 66.9-15. Cf. Wifstrand 1933, 146-50. 

367 Cf. Vian 2003, 215-19; Hopkinson — Vian 1994, 111-12. The same happens in 
Musaeus: cf. Gelzer 1968, 22. On the influence of the ethopoea in Musaeus 
and Colluthus, cf. Agosti 2005a, 50. 

368 In some of them the rule of the three times can be easily traced, though not al- 
ways in the same order: cf. e.g. 10.85-119 (Ino before commiting suicide), 
31.229-82 (Hera on her misery upon Dionysus’ triumph), 46.242—64 (Cadmus 
on Pentheus’ death). 

369 Cf. Agosti 2005a, 50. 

370 Agosti 2005a, 47-8 (p. 56 for a catalogue of main ethopoetic speeches in the 
Dionysiaca). 
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aegis; Zagreus received the lightning and had a bad end). There is a sim- 
ilar catalogue in D. 10.294—303, which proves that Nonnus used some 
basic material as a starting point which he adapted to each speech. 

Besides, in the Dionysiaca ethopoeae have a structural importance, 
which shows that, though the practice of the progymnasmata focused 
on short compositions and that influenced the composition in scenes, it 
also helped to link scenes to one another. Thus, in books 13—40,*”' the 
progress of the war is marked by ethopoeic harangues by the two leaders: 
Dionysus, who gradually reveals his theology of salvation, and Deriades, 
who progressively redefines his attitude towards Dionysus.*” 

Something similar happens in the story of Morrheus and Chalcomede 
(33-5): 


33.149-79 Aphrodite’s orders to Eros 
33.239-62, 301-16 monologues of Morrheus in love with Chalcomede 
33.324—45 Chalcomede terrorised + 351-82 Thetis comforts her 
34.5-20 Morrheus’ monologue 
34.27-47 Hyssacos questions Morrheus + 50-80 Morrheus’ an- 
swer 
34.103-21, 199-220, 292-6, 316-37 Morrheus’ words 
35.111-38 Chalcomede deludes Morrheus + 141-54 Morrheus 
deluded 
35.164-83 Aphrodite shows Ares her victory 


The structure is circular: the story is framed by Aphrodite’s interventions, 
victor at the expense of Ares. Her methods are the same used by Diony- 
sus and her victory is accordingly equivalent to his victory over Deriades, 
who is identified with Ares and his practices. Morrheus’ solitary speeches 
can be labelled as lover’s monologues and are intertwined with the dia- 
logues: the dialogue of Chalcomede and Thetis (a woman in love and 
her counsellor, an old woman), is opposed to the dialogue of Hyssacos 
and Morrheus (a servant and a man in love).*” It culminates in Chalco- 
mede and Morrheus’ final meeting. 


371 Agosti 2005a, 49-50. 

372 Dionysus’ harangues: 15.121-31, 17.292—305, 18.316-19, 23.226-51, 27.167- 
220, 29.304-10, 35.344-91, 39.78-122. Deriades’ harangues: 21.216-—26, 241- 
73; 2719-135; 30.41-2; 34.199-220; 36.140-—60, 339-49, 430-69; 39.33-74; 
40.37-60. Cf. Agosti 2005a, 56. 

373 Cf. Létoublon 1993, 93-103. 
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5.6. Ethopoeae in the Palatine Anthology 


Book 9 of the Palatine Anthology contains 31 poems reproducing the pat- 
tern of the ethopoea.*”* They share some common characteristics," which 
likens them to what we have already said about the genre: they all deal 
with mythical characters, but none is a simple paraphrase of the well- 
known source. Thus, of the 31 only 7 (457, 460, 461, 465, 470, 471, 476) 
are characterising ethopoeae and the rest focus on pathos, that is to say, 
the direct reaction to something (126, 449, 451, 452, 456, 458, 462-5, 
467, 475, 477, 479, 480, 495), with some reference to the ethos (459, 
468, 469, 474) or without it (454, 455, 466, 473, 478). We notice a fondness 
for Homerisms (esp. 470 and 474) and rhetorical tropoi, such as anaphora, 
reduplications, etymological figures (457 moAvarpovt — afjpa) and alliter- 
ations. Already Crusius perceived that there was a stylistic connection 
linking this group of ethopoeae to Nonnus, ethopoeae on papyrus (in par- 
ticular the Cairo diptych [53.]) and the school.’ 

Wifstrand proved that the style and metrics were late but not Nonni- 
an and concluded that the ethopoeae in AP 9 came from a late florilegium 
of poems composed in the latter half of the fifth century at the earliest.°” 
This ensemble should be compared with the anthologies of ethopoeae 
known through the papyri,*” as they share the subject and certain very 
basic forms of expression (anaphora, extensive use of questions). Those 
from the Anthology are of better quality and have literary pretensions 
or are the result of a literary game, as are those composed by Dioscorus 
on a smaller scale.*” 


6. Encomium 
6.1. Theory of the encomium 


“Encomion”, says Theon (109.20—2), “is language revealing the greatness 
of virtuous actions and other good qualities belonging to a particular per- 
son”, through which he points out the three important elements in the ex- 


374 9.126, 449-52, 455-80. Cf. Urefia Bracero 1999, 325-9. 

375 Jarcho 1999, 192-3 (general characteristics). 

376 Crusius 1905, 145-6; Gerhard — Crusius 1905, 623-34; Cameron 1967. 
377 Cf. Wifstrand 1933, 170. 

378 Heitsch 26 (52.), P Heid. inv. 1271 (55.) and maybe P Ryl. 3.487 (19.). 
379 Jarcho 1999, 193; Fernandez Delgado 1994, 303. 
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ercise: a specific object (often a person), on whose actions and qualities 
the speech is built.**° A variety of applications develops gradually from 
these basic elements, present in encomia from their first occurences.**! Ty- 
pology is not so important in the first treatises of progymnasmata,**” but 
in Nicolaus**’ and the treatises ascribed to Menander Rhetor we find a 
varied classification. 

The most comprehensive analysis of encomium is the one produced 
by Menander for the encomium of the emperor (BaotAtkdc Adyoc):*™ 


proem (368.8 zpootpov based on the abEnoic), country (369.18 éxi tiv 
natpt6a), people (369.28 g0voc), family (370.11 yévoc), birth (370.30 14 
mEpl yevéoems), physique (371.15 zepi pboews), upbringing (371.18 y dva- 
Tpoen), > [education (mo1Seta)],**° occupations / attitudes (372.3 émrndeb- 
wata),*’ actions (372.13 6 mepi tév mpdEewv Adyoc), fortune (376.24 thyn), 
full comparison (376.31 teAeotétn obyKptotc), epilogue (377.10 ot éxthoyos), 
prayer (377.28 edyn). 


Two elements, on which Menander insists, should be added to this out- 
line: comparison and the treatment of actions. As for the actions, they 
should be divided into peaceful and warlike (372.26 td «at siphvnv Kai 
Ta Kat& m6Asuov)*** and linked to virtues (fortitude, justice, temperance 


380 Cf. as well Hermog. Prog. 14.17-18; Aphth. 21.5; Nic. 48.19-49.1, 49.23-—50.2. 

381 Cf. Pl. Symp 194e ff. (encomium on Eros); Isocr. Evagoras; Rhet. 
Alex. 1425b.26 ff. (Chap.3); Arist. Rh. 1.3 (1358b.18-21), 1.9 (1366a.23- 
1367b.36); Xen. Agesilaus. 

382 Theon 109.23-4 (éyxdov for the living, éxitéqiog for the dead and byvos for 
gods); Hermog. Prog. 15.6-8 (%atvoc is short, éyKdpiov is long) ~ 
Nic. 49.4-8; Aphth. 21.8-11 (®pvocg for gods, éyxdpiov for men; &xatvoc is 
short, éyk@utov implies a rhetoric development). On the semantics of encomium, 
cf. Pernot 1993, 117-27. 

383 Nic. 47.6-10, 55.16-17. 

384 Also Theon 109.29-111.10; Hermog. Prog. 15.18-17.4; Aphth. 21.20-22.11; 
Nic. 50.2-53.6. Cf. already P. Mil. Vogl. 3.123, first half of the third c. BC, com- 
prising catalogues of arguments for the encomium of Minos, Rhadamanthys, Ty- 
deus and two other characters whose names are irretrievable and a short indica- 
tion on how to praise them. About the topoi of encomium, cf. Pernot 1986; 1993, 
129-34, 140-3, 251, 689-710. 

385 Nic. adds here the deeds of youth (52.10—-12 &mep év tH vég HArKig). 

386 Cf. Men. Rh. 372.21-5. Cf. Pernot 1993, 161-3. 

387 Cf. 372.3—4 (éxitndetpata 8 éotl dvev dyoviotik@v mpdéeov On) and 384.20-1. 
About the double nature of éxitnSebpata (“métier / caractére”), cf. Pernot 1993, 
163-5. 

388 Pernot 1993, 165-76. 
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and prudence).*” According to Nicolaus, this arrangement aims to pre- 
vent the speech becoming a simple list of actions and is combined with 
the comparison with other persons.*” In fact, Menander suggests that, be- 
sides the full comparison of the reign of the emperor with the previous 
ones, each of the previous headings should have its own comparison.*”! 

This theory makes sense only in its context. The practice of the enco- 
mium at school existed already in Hellenistic times, but its systematisa- 
tion and the corresponding theorisation belong to Imperial times.” By 
then, the occasions for encomiastic speeches had very much increased, 
being only one form of homage among those used at ceremonies and 
on special occasions, one in which literary abilities were boasted before 
the audience.*”’ In these situations the function of eulogy is to herald 
the merits of the extolled person to the people who know him and to 
those who do not, so that both groups, without getting tired, can contem- 
plate a world characterised by the kalon.*™* 

Its continous political use explains why style is a major concern in this 
type of composition. Menander talks of a distended style (Gvetoc: ovyypa- 
oikds ‘narrative’, éppinpévoc ‘loose’, dobvdetos ‘with no subordination’, 
dxatéoKsvos ‘guileless’),”° opposed to the ‘tense’ one, called obvtovoc 
(xoAitikég ‘oratory’, ovveotpappévos ‘condensed’, éyKatecKkevacpévos 
‘elaborated’). The distended style is the extraordinary one and it is char- 
acteristic of the AaAta (‘talk’), the katevvaotikds (‘bedroom speech’), the 
ovvtaKtikt Aadta (‘farewell speech’) and the monody; epithalamium and 


389 Men. Rh. 373.5-9. Cf. already Theon 112.3-6. About the combination of épetat 
and mpdéeic, cf. Pernot 1993, 151-5. 

390 According to Nic. 52.17-18, in order to prevent the encomium becoming heavy 
and giving the impression that it is just a list, actions should be combined with 
virtues. Also, comparisons should be introduced and distributed all through 
the speech because they stop it being too flat, emphasise the virtues and revital- 
ise the speech (53.3-6). 

391 Men. Rh. 372.21-5. Cf. already Hermog. Prog. 17.3-4: comparisons are the 
most important source of argumentation. Cf. Pernot 1993, 308-9. 

392 Pernot 1993, 95-105. 

393 Pernot 1993, 617-21. The encomiast becomes a spokeman of the community: cf. 
ibid. , 613-16. 

394 Pernot 1993, 661-2, 674. 

395 Also ankodc (‘simple’), fxAwpévoc (‘explicit’), aerncg (‘frank’); pw tpayt< 
(avoiding coarse forms); od« éuneptBoros (avoiding what is complicated); aim- 
ing Hdovy (‘pleasure’), ydpic (‘grace’), pa (‘charm’). 
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consolation may present both. From this we deduce that the obvtovoc 
style is used with the rest of the encomia.*”° 


6.2. Daily use of encomium 
6.2.1. Institutional poetry 


The best way of getting to know the daily use of encomium in Egypt in 
the third to the sixth centuries is to analyse the encomia preserved on 
papyrus,’ always remembering that they are probably only a small rep- 
resentation of the production of the age. In fact, we do not know to what 
extent the extant samples reflect the actual production and whether these 
compositions are comparable in use and style to those from other parts of 
the Greek East, not sufficiently attested. A point in favour of Egyptian 
compositions being at least partly representative of what was happening 
in other areas, is the success enjoyed by the encomium in Byzantine liter- 
ature,” where it displays a characteristic vocabulary, already present in 
the encomiastic poems of buildings from the Palatine Anthology.*” We 
could even say that these little compositions copied on papyri are the 
poor relatives of those written in big cities as part of the imperial propa- 
ganda. We easily remember Claudian’s poems in the Roman court, but 
we can also add Christodorus of Coptos’ lost Jsaurica and, earlier, the en- 
comium on Diocletian which the Suda (s.v.) ascribes to Soterichus Oa- 
sites. 

Let us begin with those poems related directly or indirectly to the 
magistracies, including the emperor. 

The text preserved in P Oxy. 63.4352 (17. Antinous and Diocletian) 
should be studied with those having an indirect relationship with the mag- 
istracies.“” The ed. pr. (p. 2) proves that it was written for a poetic com- 
petition at the end of the third century AD. That is why in 5.ii.18-39, 


396 More on style in the encomium in Nic. 58.9-16, 62.5-6, 79.10-13. Cf. also the 
Téyvy pytoptkr attributed to Dionysius of Halicarnassus: cf. analysis in Pernot 
1993, 343-5. The variety of situations for which an encomium can be composed 
corresponds to the variety of styles, with their different 7@n and figures: cf. ibid. , 
280-95, 354-5, 395-420, 690-8. 

397 Cf. an overall view in Pordomingo 2007. 

398 Cf. Dennis 1997. 

399 Whitby 2003a, 593-606. 

400 Cf. other compositions on Antinous: 26.2 encomium on Antinous and Hermes 
(P. Oxy. 50.3537); 47. Antinous? (P Berol. inv. 17044). 
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after mentioning the emperor (18-20) and the governor of Egypt (26-8), 
the poet directly addresses the governor of the Seven Nomes (32-5), who 
would have been present. These lines can be seen as paradigmatic of how 
these compositions were elaborated, not necessarily after only one type of 
encomium. Thus, 


— Ll. 18-20: Capitoline Zeus commiserates with the human race and be- 
queaths the sovereignty of earth and sea to Diocletian.” As pointed 
out by Magnelli and Agosti,“” this was the main outline of Imperial 
propaganda and Menander suggests to use these arguments in the ote- 
wavatikds (422.16—20), speoBevtikds (422.10-13) and Baotdikdc Adyosg 
(370.21-—6). Besides, we find the same notion in the colophon of the sec- 
ond book of Oppian’s Halieutica (669-75, esp. 674-5) and in the Dio- 
nysiaca 7.7—-109: Aion (29-66) asks Zeus to take pity on the suffering 
humans and to replace him with another deity in charge of the world to 
make things go better; to this Zeus answers (71-105) promising to send 
Dionysus with the wine as protector of the human race (96) and deposi- 
tary of divine epithets.” 

— Ll. 21-5 the emperor brings joy and peace with him and 29-31 be- 
gins a new golden age, just as in the Sack of Troy Priam thought that 
Zeus had sent them the wooden horse to begin a peaceful era.*” Dio- 
cletian’s accession to the throne means for his subjects passing from the 
darkness to light, a notion recommended by Menander for the émPatr- 
ploc Adyos (cf. 378.21—3 and 381.15—18).“” 


401 LI. 18-20: Zed¢ pdyic oiktetpas yevetvy KamitdAtoc dv[Spav / Koipavinv mdéons 
TpapEepfic mdonsg te Oadrdoon[s / Hnacev dvtiWém AroKAntiavOi Paorfi. Cf. 
P.Berol. 9799 (56.) recto 14 évak yOovic ASé [Oardoone. 

402 Magnelli 1998, 64-5; Agosti 2002b, 52-4. 

403 D. 7.103-5 is to be compared with Men. Rh. 381.10-13 (dfjnoc mepiyap@c 
deElovpeEvor... OOTIpa Kal tetyoc, Gotépa mavdtatov dvopdCovtec, ot 58 natdEc 
tpopéa pév Eavt@v, owtiipa dé tTHv matépwv: “the common people, greeting 
you with joy... calling you our saviour and fortress, our bright star: the children 
call you their foster-father and their fathers’ saviour”. Russell-Wilson 1981). Cf. 
also Nonn. D. 41.389—91 Xxfixtpov dans Adyvotos Ste yWovdc Hvioxevoat, /‘Poyy 
pév Cabén S@prjoetat Abodviog Zedc / Koipavinv (“When Augustus shall hold the 
sceptre of the world, Ausonian Zeus will give to divine Rome the Lordship”). Cf. 
Agosti 2002b, 54. 

404 Cf. Pernot 1993, 287-8; Gigli Piccardi 2002, 59 (and bibliography there quoted). 

405 23-5, 30-1 should be compared with Triph.425-31; Greg. Naz. 
Carm. 2.1.51.1-7 (37.1394 Migne). 

406 Cf. Agosti 2002b, 55-6. To be compared with Nonn. D. 19.23-4 *HAGec éuot, 
othe Baxye, pthov pdoc obkét’ avin, / obkétt mévOOg ExEt pe Atwvbco10 gavévtos 
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— The local transmitters of Diocletian’s prosperity are Diogenes, prefect 
of Egypt (ll. 26-8), and the epistrategus of the Heptanomy (ll. 33-5), 
the second of whom seems to be attending the recitation, since he is ad- 
dressed to in the second person.“ The apostrophe is recommended in 
the proem and epilogue of the arrival speech (Men. Rh. 378.9-16, 
381.14—23). The appointment of the prefect (Il. 26-7 iAogpootbvyyv 
Baorfjo[s / 8é€ato Atoyivyns) attracts our attention: Menander 
(375.18-21) mentions among the emperor’s peaceful achievements 
that he sends just governors*”® and in the émpPatrpios Adyos he says 
that, in the epilogue, the encomiast should talk about the people’s to- 
kens of affection towards the governor when he arrives (381.10— 
11).%” It is possible that the people’s attitude has been transferred to 
the emperor, though there are phraseological parallels in Oppian’s Hal- 
ieutica and the ‘Song of the Day’ (54.3).*”° 

— Ll. 36-9: the encomiast asks for the prize bringing Zeus in his aid." 
Menander suggests that the encomia should finish with a prayer 
(ey) for the extolled person,*’* which would not make much sense 
here as it is a composition for a contest. 


What this composition shows us, besides possible inferences about the 
dating of Menander’s second treatise,"'’ is the interaction of rhetorical 
rules and compositions in verse, both those composed for a specific occa- 


(“You have come to me, dear Bacchos, as a great light. Grief holds me no more, 
pain no more, now Dionysos has appeared!”); AP 2.403 ketvoc dviip, ¢ n&oww 
énv edocs (“He was the man [Pompeius] that was a light to all”); on the Codex 
Visionum, cf. Agosti 2001a, 201. 

407 Cf. ed. pr., p. 16 (n. to 32-3). 

408 Cf. PBerol. 9799 (56.) recto 10 (k[ot]pavoc Aiyuatiov étt KjSetar &yvopev), 13- 
14 (Eunodw otpbvev oe vénew ett netopata O[nBOv / ypé&upatté oo[t] mpotarrev 
divas yWovdc 75é [BaAdoons). i. 

409 Nevertheless, the epibaterios logos may include an encomium of the emperor: cf. 
Men. Rh. 381.29-30. 

410 Cf. Opp. H. 4.327 nxoddj ynPoobvn te gidogpoodvn te Séxovtat; also 1.658, 
3.223-5, 5.481-2. Cf. 54.3 ‘Song of the day’ (P.Vindob. 29788), 1. 126 (Pa[pid]5oc 
pédnovto pldogpoodvynv [Baotryins). Hrogpoobvn appears once in Homer 
(1. 9.256), but is not an epic term (not used by AR, QS, Triph., Nonn., Musaeus, 
Colluthus, Christodorus of Coptos). It is a frequent word in Plutarch, though: cf. 
e.g. Quaest. conv. 614B9, 617D7, 622B2, 632E5, 667D2. 

411 For the interpretation of these lines, cf. Agosti 2002b, 56-9. 

412 Cf. Men. Rh. 377.28-30 (basilikos logos), 399.9-10 (speech of farewell), 404.28- 
30 (epithalamium), 407.28-9 and 407.20-—4 (discourse of the nuptial couch), 
422.2—4 (epitaph). 

413 Cf. Agosti 2002b, 54. 
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sion (“Gelegenheitsgedichte”), and those pretending to be highbrow po- 
etry (Oppian, Triphiodorus and Nonnus in this case). Previous literature, 
imperial propaganda,*"* the common use of the encomium, the needs of 
codification arising from school and expositive and explanatory methods 
taught to students, are all elements involved in the creation of an enco- 
miastic koine.“!? All of them influence each other and are interdependent, 
which suggests that encomiastic compositions did not depend only on 
Menander and similar treatises.*"® 

We assess the role played by rhetorical treatises through several in- 
stances. In P.Berol. 21849 (Hermoupolis, 2" half of the 5" c.) Victor 
asks his fellow oyoAaotiucds¢ Theognostos to send him back a commentary 
of Demosthenes he needs urgently (probably to write a speech) and, in 
passing, some books by Menander (Téyvn, Mé@o001, Eyxaua).""” Thus 
these two advocates used Menander at work. P.Vindob.G. 16404v (Arsi- 
noite?, mid 6" c.)*'® preserves part of what its editor (p. 14) suggests 
may be “una sorta di prontuario di formule tipiche dell’elogio del duca, 
preparate per essere riutilizzate in un encomio”, which implies that be- 
sides to the original treatises, one could resort to secondary outlines. Fi- 
nally, on the recto of the iambic prologue*”’ of the encomium on Maximus 
(27. P.-Vindob. 29788 a-b + 29474) we read: 

18-20 10 pv obv apotdtte Kai yévoc [TOV npaypdtov, 

Hs ot vouol BéAov01 TOV éyK[Oni]o[v 

apyaiov éotw Kai Kat’ Hy 
“As the rules of encomium want” in |. 19 is a brief reflection on how these 
compositions were conceived: the rhetorical teaching provides a guide 
and the encomiast adapts it to the circumstances, to the praised person 
and to his ability for innovation. 

Finally, 43. Farewell to a dux of Thebes (P Flor. 2.114), begins with 
some lines talking about the subject matter of the encomium (1 verso b 
1-6): 

ov« dpa podvov “A[pys p]evedrios, GAAG Kal adtalt 

Modo dpiotevov[ot k]ai ci Baoireiav dordti[s 


414 Cameron 1965, 502. 

415 Expression coined by Pernot 1993, 143. 

416 Russell 1998, 33, 40. 

417 Maehler 1974; Heath 2004, 94-6. 

418 Agosti 1998-9. 

419 About these prologues, cf. Viljamaa 1968, 68-97; Cameron 1970a. 
420 Cf. Viljamaa 1998, 105-6. 
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od téke Kodatéany x[oA]kéonida xétvia. pAtn[p. 

kal oé paynv éd180[.....], Ev &uotép@ 8 éarr[ 

mh pév Tnrerddol[s pndt]ncg dnoneipnbévta 

kal peydanv Alavt[oc éJeptéCovta Bostn[v 

“Not only was he a steadfast fighter — so also are the Muses, who ever excel 
in kingly song. Did not her lady mother bear Calliope to carry shield of 
bronze? I taught you the arts of battle, and implored you both, when you 
ventured the battle cry like the son of Peleus, and lifted the mighty (unbro- 
ken) shield of oxhide” (Page). 


Here Ares and peydanv Ataytioc &]eptacovta Bosin[v symbolise the war- 
like element (apd€etg of war), the Muses and Calliope the epic referent 
and IInde1ddo[s pnat]ns is a well known paradigm of the epithalamium. 

The other encomia on papyrus support this idea. Thus, in the enco- 
mium on Theon the gymnasiarch (15. P. Oxy. 7.1015), the young poet, per- 
haps taking part in a competition,” invokes Hermes as the inventor of 
the lyre and the protector of gymnasia to please a gymnasiarch who 
has inherited his literary interests from his father (ll. 18—22) and remem- 
bers his donations (ll. 14-17). 

The encomia on the teacher of Beryto (32. P. Berol. 10559, 10558) pro- 
vide us with another example of the application of the rules of the enco- 
mium.’” The fact that there are two similar ones about the same topic 
points out to an educational context: they are possibly not real epicedia, 
but compositions on a given topic from a school. 

Also extant are several encomia of ‘real’ use, that is, true circumstan- 
cial compositions. Thus, PSI 2.149 (23.) is the encomium on a contempo- 
rary: the text preserved on the recto seems to be a proem advancing some 
features of the praised person*” and the intention of making a grand 
speech (16 paxpnyopei[v). On the verso, the topos of joy (27 yapites tis 
matptsoc), so common in the epibaterios logos, is mentioned, as is one 
of the virtues, justice (32 gc). 


421 Turner — Parsons 1987, no. 50. 

422 Viljamaa 1968, 68-97 shows that their contents are influenced by rhetorical 
rules learnt at school: the first encomium on the teacher of Beryto includes 
(cf. Viljamaa 1968, 75-6) an anticipation to the audience’s possible objections 
for their encomiastic excesses (ll.25—7) and his justification for the chosen 
theme (ll. 28-30); the quotation from Thucydides and Demosthenes (ll. 28- 
30) also appears in Theon (63.15 ff; 110.14 ff.) and the idea of the creation of 
a lively and talking image as opposed to one of wax (22-4) is already mentioned 
by Hermogenes (Ilepi edp. 199.4 ff.). 

423 Cf. Il. 8 (tov [e]boeBA), 11 (abtapKes), 12 (cabCgr 5é toto — cf. as well in the verso, 
v. 30 cadntoric), 13 (} cvpevijs Oudyorfa). Cf. Viljamaa 1968, 70. 
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46. Encomium on Heraclius after his campaign in Egypt (PSI 3.253), 
to be read with 39. Encomium on general Germanus, is better preserved. 
Both include battle descriptions with a reading of Homer close to Triphio- 
dorus or Nonnus and related to the practice of ék@pacic at school.’ 
These two texts bring us back to the proposals for warlike exploits in 
the Bactiikds Adyosg in Menander: 


373.25-374.6: kai pv Kal neCouaytas éxppdosic Kali inmémv diacKevds sic 
innouayiav Kai SAov otpatonédsov mpdc¢ SAov_ otpatdénedov udynv, dy dé 
ov Kal vavpaytav, si yévoito’ ota mOAAG mapa Toic CVYypagedol... Kal 
wy Kai adtod tod Pactiéws éExepdosic udyac Kai nepiOjosic Gracav idéav 
kal émiotinv, oc AyirAst, wc “Extopi, oc Alave zepitiOnow 6 omic. d10- 
ypdyetis dé kai navonAtav Bactdéws Kal éxiotpatstac, émitetvac sv TH KaIDd 
tic Gpiotetac Kal tic cuunAoKijc, Stav Paciiéws apiotetav éxopdcys (“You 
will also describe infantry battles, the equipment of cavalry for battle, and 
the engagement of a whole army against a whole army. Also sea-battles, 
if any. There are many such things in the historians... You should also de- 
scribe the emperor’s own battles, and invest him with all impressiveness 
(?) and knowledge, as Homer does for Achilles, Hector, and Ajax. You 
should also describe his armour and his campaigns, dwelling on (?) the mo- 
ment of prowess and engagement, when you describe the prowess of the 
emperor” [Russell-Wilson 1981]). 


In both poems we find descriptions of the clashes of the two armies*”° and 
the entrance of the praised person into the fight in Homeric terms:*”° 
Homer is considered the master of the three rhetorical genres and author 
of encomia on almost every subject.*”” 


In this same context we should read: 


-— 41.1 War against the Persians by Diocletian and Galerius (PAr- 
gent. 480), which on 1 recto describes the Persian army marching to- 
wards confrontation with the kings. In 1v.2—4 the tetrarchs’ 6pd6voi 
is developed: Maximian would have come, had he not been busy in Ibe- 
ria; Constantius Chlorus too, had he not been in Britain; then (1v.5) be- 
gins the part of the obykptotic, where Diocletian is put at the same level 
with Zeus and Galerius with Apollo. 

— 43. Farewell to a Dux of Thebes (P Flor. 2.114), where the disruption 
described in 27 a are the perils from which the praised dux liberated 


424 Viljamaa 1968, 112-13; Livrea 1978b, 15-19. 

425 46. Ir ll. 1-9; 39. F1—12 Steinriick (like in Homer through the confrontations of 
individuals, who, besides, are given Homeric names). 

426 46. Ir ll. 10-11 (adtdp 6 Svo[pJevécoow tivaé Gindntos dpotcoas / &vdpoedvo[v] 
Baxyevev "Evva[Atotjo yopeinv); Germanus in 39. F13-14 Steinriick. 

427 D. Chr. 33.11; Quint. 10.1.46-7. Cf. Pernot 1993, 649-53. 
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Thebes and the reason to thank him when he finishes his mission in the 
city. It is, therefore, a npomeprtich AGA, an encomium of farewell (cf. 
Men. Rh. 395.20-6). 

— 54.1 encomium on an emperor (P.Vindob. G 29788), of which we also 
have the part of the warlike deeds.” 

— 54.4 encomium on Theagenes (P Vindob. 29788): the section on the 
yévoc of this Athenian patrician is developed at length, exploiting the 
comparison (obyxptoic) with his very illustrious ancestors. 

— 56. Encomium (of arrival?) on a Dux of the Thebaid (P. Berol 9799 + 
21154): at least the recto has the form of the émpPatrpios Adyos, 
with an apostrophe to the town (v. 9) and a mention of the joy produced 
in it by the arrival of the praised person (v. 17); the verso seems to be- 
long to the part devoted to war exploits. 

— of 58. Encomium on Appion? very little remains, but it is possible that 
the contribution of the extolled person to order (4 Kéopov) and his 
beauty (7 pwopeiic, 8 O]Avuxov) are mentioned. 

— 60. Encomium on Archelas (PAnt.3.115) is a case similar to 
P.Oxy. 63.4352 (17. Antinous and Diocletian), as it was apparently com- 
posed to be presented in a festival, but it resorts to topics from the éat- 
Batrpioc Adyoc.*” 


6.2.2. Patria 


Besides the encomia on persons, we should consider the cosmological 
fragment of the Patria of Hermoupolis preserved in 41.2 (PAr- 
gent. 481).°! Menander Rhetor devotes part of Treatise I to ‘How to 
praise a city under the head of origin’ (353.4 T@c Set dx6 yévovuc mdédtv 
éykopidcew), treating in the first place the founder (353.5-8),*” who 
can be a god, a hero or a man: 


428 For its analysis and comparison with Menander I refer to McCail 1978. It shares 
details with other encomia: verso 5 comparison with a lion as in 39. F13, 7 ff. 
Steinriick; recto 19 comparison with Odysseus as in P. Flor. 114 (43.) verso a 
20. Cf. also AP 9.523.2 tikte por bAAOV “Opnpov, émel pddrev GAAOSG AxtdrEvG 
(“bear me a second Homer, since a second Achilles has come”). 

429 Cf. Fournet 1999, 268. 

430 Cf. Viljamaa 1968, 54, 111-12. 

431 Cf. the remains of a 2"*-c. encomium on Alexandria in Sotadean metre (LDAB 
4694, MP* 1852.1). 

432 About this heading, cf. Pernot 1993, 209-10. 
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353.11-13 édv pév totvov OEdc H, Wéylotov 16 éyKatov domep én’ éviov Aéys- 
TOL, OS MEPL EppovmdrEmMs Kal ‘HAovrdrEws Kal tov tolostwv (“If a god, the 
encomium is the grandest: this is indeed related of some cities, such as Her- 
mopolis, Heliopolis, and the like”).*° 


Its appearance in Menander proves that it is a topic from the school*™ and 
its presence in the same codex as 41.1 Diocletian and Galerius’ war 
against the Persians, another encomium, makes us think that they were 
copied together to be given the same use or because of their thematic 
closeness. Their contents can also be related to the Menandrean rules 
for the city foundation (357.15—25). The last editor compares the frag- 
ment to a passage of the foundation of Beryto in the Dionysiaca,** 
where language and vocabulary are similar to those in the papyrus. The 
patria would be thus expected to include cosmogonical passages such as 
those applied to the praised city. 


6.2.3. Epithalamia 


As a private equivalent of these speeches for public use**’ we count four 
epithalamia, composed to be delivered on the occasion of a wedding:*”’ 7. 
Hermes and the Nile (POxy. 3.423), 8. Galatea and Apollo (P Lit. 
Lond. 38), 31. Heracles and Penelope (PHal.2) and 34. Epithalamium 
(P.Ryl. 1.17). In them mythical narratives of an amorous kind*** play an 
important role, which occasionally enables us to identify very fragmenta- 
ry compositions. 


433 Also in Men. Rh. 361.2—3 under the heading ‘How to praise cities for accom- 
plishments’: Aiywijtat pév yap éxi dOAntiKf] Kai “EppovmoAtrat... peyako@povodor 
(“The Aeginetans are proud of their athletics, and the Hermopolitans <of rhet- 
oric(?)>”). 

434 Fournet 1993, 254. 

435 Beryto in D. 41, esp. ll. 77—96; Tyre, esp. 40.430—5. Cf. Gigli Piccardi 1990, 16 ff. 
About Beryto, cf. Chuvin 1991, 196-224. 

436 Cf. nevertheless, Pernot 1993, 98: “Suivant la position social du /audandus, le dis- 
cours restera privé ou au contraire prendra un caractére plus officiel, intéressant 
la communauté universitaire, la cite ou Empire tout entier”. 

437 Menander distinguishes two types of speeches: the énv0adrcéuoc itself (399.1— 
405.13) and the katevvactixds Adyos (405.14-412.2, a speech of incitation to 
the bridal union before the bridal chamber). History of the genre and analysis 
of its rhetorical treatment in Pernot 1993, 98-9. 

438 399.15-16, 400.11-22, 402.10-18, 405.22-406.4. 
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8. Galatea and Apollo was identified in its editio princeps as an epi- 
thalamium due to the vocabulary used.*” The preserved part seems to 
begin with a proem, where the poet talks about singing a highbrow 
hymn (2 psye6[.....Jov buvotoAsbew), which we could connect with the 
choice of writing either a more elevated eulogy or one closer to 
prose,“ and he rejects what is impertinent (4 AaBpaydpnv [dno]déo- 
osic).' The mentions of Galatea (Il. 13, 18 and 21) and Apollo (Il. 16, 
27 and 30) also imply that it is an epithalamium. 

Viljamaa suggests that the passion of Apollo for Daphne and of Pos- 
eidon / Pan for Galatea may be used as examples of the power of love,” 
but it would be somehow strange to mention impossible loves in an epi- 
thalamium.“’ The presence of both characters in nuptial contexts in the 
Dionysiaca is a good starting point. Apollo is a singer of hymns at wed- 
dings,“ but this does not explain Galatea’s presence. On the contrary, 
in two speeches similar to those of incitation to the couch the purported 
bridegroom is compared to Apollo for his beauty” and that would fit 30 
énéouxe TOV GyAadv AndAd@va. If the bridegroom is compared to Apollo, 
the bride could be compared to Galatea: Nonnus takes her as an example 
of the power of love because she married Polyphemus and moved to the 
sea for his sake.““° He even presents her singing the hymenaeus at Posei- 
don and Beroe’s wedding.” 

The identification of 31. Heracles and Penelope (P Hal. 2) as an enco- 
mium was made by Viljamaa,“* and it is easily confirmed by its confron- 


439 Cf. ll. 3 unvia AEktp@[v, 19 é]oedpev éEpdtov, 20 xapéKor[tiw ég]edpec (to be com- 
pared with P.Ryl. 1.17.3-4: &&éov edpsec / vbugiov, &Evov edpec), 29 Hpatt voKta 
OVANTELG. 

440 Cf. Men. Rh. 399.16-18. Cf. Viljamaa 1968, 130. 

441 Cf. Jl. 23.479. There may be a reference to something similar in Men. 
Rh. 406.4-7. 

442 Viljamaa 1968, 130. Cf. v. 17 guapate SidKov. 

443 However, cf. Diosc. Aphr. 33.18—19 Fournet. 

444 Nonn. D. 5.100-3, 5.576, 46.297-302. Cf. Men. Rh. 400.13-22. 

445 Nonn. D. 4.77—176: Aphrodite/Peisinoe incites Harmonia to accept the marriage 
to Cadmus, comparing him with several gods, among whom Apollo is important 
(4.95); 10.196-216 is the speech by Dionysius when seeing Ampelos’ beauty (cf. 
esp. 205-7). Besides, in the ‘novella’ of Chalcomede and Morrheus, when she 
tries to persuade him to take a prenuptial bath, she makes of Apollo the perfect 
bridegroom (35.111-14). 

446 Cf. Nonn. D. 40.553-7. In fact Polyphemus is the only cyclops not taking part in 
the war against the Indians because he is wooing Galatea (cf. D. 14.61-6). 

447 Cf. Nonn. D. 43.390-3. Cf. Men. Rh. 402.12. 

448 Viljamaa 1968, 129-30. 
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tation with Menander Rhetor. The twelve labours of Heracles (5 d5u@deKxa 
ndvtac Gé8Aovc) are the model of the bridegroom, as suggested by 
Menander (405.24—8), and Penelope’s Sixkatoobvy (Il. 11-12) can be the 
model for the bride.“ Hesiod, quoted in ll. 13-14, is, according to 
Menander (402.17—20), one of the authors from whom appropriate quo- 
tations can be extracted for the epithalamium. 

34. Epithalamium (PRyl. 1.17) is a fully extant composition, clearly 
an epithalamium. It addresses the bridegroom, putting him under the pro- 
tection of the Graces and Harmony.*” The wishes for the couple are con- 
cord (4 6po@pootvnyv), that they soon have children and grandchildren 
and that they reach old age (ll. 5-6), elements appearing several times 
in Menander.*" 

Regarding 7. Hermes and the Nile (P Oxy. 3.423), again it is Menan- 
der’s treatment on the epithalamium which leads to the conclusion that 
we are dealing with one. Thus, in proposing a prooemium in a relaxed 
style, he offers an example: 

400.15—22 7 bt nréag yopotvtoc nupfioav pév &mavtes oi VEot, Tpoofjoav 

8& Modo, Kai odk HéAEL TOV Tapdvtmv Ekaotos TpéxOvOAV ADT SMpEdV 

XapiCeoOar TH yao, GAA’ O pév edt50v SHpa, 6 dé EnAntte Adpay, ai dé 

norovv, ai 58 Qdov, “Epufic 58 éxrputte tov duévatov: 6p@ 5é Kal vdv nap 

Hutv Spo. Kai yap ot pév okipt@ow, ot dé avevdCovow, éy@ 8 Aéyo Kai 

&S@ tods yd&pousg (“At the marriage of Peleus, all the gods were present, 

and the Muses too, and each of them was concerned to give a wedding pres- 

ent appropriate to himself; so one gave gifts, another played the lyre, some 
of the Muses played the flute, some sang, and Hermes made the announce- 
ment of the marriage. And I see the same kind of thing here with us now: 


some are leaping around, some shouting for joy, and I am speaking and sing- 
ing of the marriage”). 


Having this passage in mind we can explain the presence of the immortals 
(4 d0avdto1), especially Hermes’ (1. 4) and maybe 5 jm1Hdwpov, which 
could be applied to a goddess who would also join the nuptial thiasos. 
Menander finishes his prooemium with the poet explicitly comparing 
the myth with the present situation, which is what we would have in 


449 Cf. Men Rh. 404.1-6. Contra Men. Rh. 405.28-31. Cf. Diosc. Aphr. 32.1-3 
Fournet. 

450 To be compared with Men. Rh. 404.24—-5. 

451 Men. Rh. 404.24-8, 407.14-17, 407.20—4. 
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ll. 8 (kai abtdg ~ywye) and 9 (tdv do18d[v). The 6uogpootvy in |. 7 is one 
of the key virtues of the couple.*” 

The mention of the flood of the Nile in line 13 (a]Anu<p>vpév 
Ntdoc) requires a further explanation. Menander (401.28-—402.2) recom- 


mends integrating narratives of rivers, such as Alpheus’ love for Arethu- 


sa,’ as examples of the power of love. The motif of the sea/river as the 


bridegroom looking for the earth as his bride would be especially signifi- 
cant in Egypt, where the flood of the Nile fertilised the cultivated land. 
The same notion recurred in the hymns to the Nile. In fact, 51.1 Bride- 
groom Nile and Bride Egypt (PSI 7.845 r), where the river is asked not 
to tarry as his bride is waiting, was said to be an epithalamium,”™ until 
Keydell recalled the poems for the NewWa (celebration of the beginning 
of the Nile’s swell).*° This composition, as do similar ones, encourages 
the river to advance, rise and inundate the land.*® Dionysus appears 
here (7 Atévuooov évotagtbaw évi Nd&@) as a god of fertility, although 
he is also mentioned by Menander in the speeches related to weddings.*” 


452 Cf. 34. Epithalamium (P Ryi. 1.17), line 4: vopetov, Gé1ov ebpec, 6uoppoosvyv 8 
oxdoe[te]v. Men. Rh. mentions the synonym épdvoug several times: 407.14-17, 
21-4, 411.14-16. I cannot, though, fully explain the occurrence of atwydc in 1. 
6: the lover is often treated as a suppliant (ixstr\c) in amatory literature (cf. 
Kost 1971, 339), but not as a beggar. 

453 Cf. AP 9.362 and Nonn. D. 6.339-66, 40.558—62. Menander points out Posei- 
don’s love for Tyre, also mentioned in Nonn. D. 8.244—6 and 40.324-6. Cf. Pos- 
eidon’s love for Beryto in D. 41.28—37. Cf. also Ach. Tat. 2.34.6. 

454 PSI 7, p. 149; Korte 1927, 255. 

455 Keydell 1934b, 421. In encomia of leaders the flood of the Nile is said to be trig- 
gered by their justice (cf. Men. Rh. 377.9-15, 22—4): cf. Kaibel 981.3—4; P Lit. 
Lond. 62.5-12; Diosc. Aphr. 11.42—3, 18.49-50 and 23.2—3 Fournet (and the 
corresponding commentaries). 

456 PSI 7.845r: Il. 2-4 vopote pi} dOvve, tedv & éa[ / &vOct Kvpg[t]devtt pepéotay[vv] 
Gpoete vbuonv, / byetépov [8 a]advaro nodrvppob[tmv] bpevatwv. P Lit. 
Lond. 239.23-7 («ai yfiv kapmo-/ pdpov pnOfj- / cov toig <o>oig / MOAAOT<¢> 
pi- / Opotc), 43-7 (avdBor- / ve NeTre tha- / pods tods && / Kal déxa aH- / yEIG 
dved- / Oe). P- Flor. 18.23-4, lines 5—8 (ed. alt. Cribiore 1995) KAb01 nétEp noTwH- 
wav Kal éxetyco ov éni yatav: / hédioc Kadéer oe Oeperyevés otdua Koutooa / Kat 
yOav yoHVOVEtIoa TeAcoorysvov duEVatov / VOtoV dvanhdoaca. pévEer YpVGOPPdov 
dp. To be compared also with Nonn. D. 3.275-8 and 26.222-35. 

457 Men. Rh. 400.13-14 (yapobvtog Atovicov tiv Apiédvnv); 408.32—409.3. We are 
also reminded of the corresponding episode in the Dionysiaca (47.265-71). In 
fact, cf. D. 47.266 dBpdc é¢ dpredAdecoav éxdpacev Gvtvya Né&Eov. 
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6.3. Presence of the encomium in short poems 


Apart from these compositions of encomiastic purpose and nature, what 
role does the encomium play in short poems? Here the priority is to de- 
velop a plot thread from which the author cannot deviate too much if he 


wants to prevent his poem becoming exceedingly long. Thus, we only find 


encomia here as little encomiastic descriptions, nearly ‘medallions’.** 


We find several of these in the Sack of Troy. In the first place the en- 
comium of Penthesilea,*’ the only woman among the heroes killed in 
combat who is mentioned in the prologue and the only one to be given 
a longer treatment. The outline is clear: definition of the praised 
woman (35 zapOévov... datppova TlevOeoirciav), her war exploits 
(36-8: developing the topos of a woman facing on her own a throng of 
men, with 37 OnAging bx6 yEipdc in contrast with vé@ocg dvSpHv) and the 
circumstances of her death (38b-9), without mentioning her posthumous 
feat of seducing Achilles, her killer. 

Neoptolemus is also given a medallion in his first appearance: as he 
has not had time yet to achieve great deeds (53), the passage is confined 
to mentioning his parents’ (52) and that he has inherited his father’s cour- 
age (54). A second medallion insists on the same image, when Neoptole- 
mus is the first one to get into the wooden horse:**' Diomedes marvels at 


458 Besides the encomiastic element we have seen present in the description of the 
wooden horse: see pp. 294-5, on Triph. 55-107. 

459 Triph. 33-9 At 8 dnd Oeppddovtos dpyioiro.o yovaikec / KontépEvat TEpiKvKAOV 
GOnAgos SuPaka patod / napSévov O®Sbpovto Satepova HMevOsctreiav, / H te TOAv- 
Eetvoio yopov ToAEpOLO LOAOdoa / OnrEins bxd yEIpds dneoKéSacEv vé—os dvSpOv 
/ vijac &> dyxiddouc pedty 5é E podvoc br00TAs / Kai KTdvE Kal ObANOE Kal ExTE- 
péitev AytAdevc (“The women from Thermodon dear to Ares, beating the unripe, 
unsucked circle of their breasts, mourned the warlike maiden Penthesileia, who 
came unto the dance of war, that war of many guests, and with her woman’s hand 
scattered the cloud of men back to their ships beside the sea; only Achilles with- 
stood her with his ashen spear and slew and despoiled her and gave her funer- 
al”). Transl. Mair 1928. 

460 Triph. 51—4 Kai Xkbpov pév gPawe Aindv ebadpOevov tot / vidg AyiAAfjog Kat 
énaiviic Anidapeing / pn mm 8 edevéscow iovirilov Kpotdgotow / dK matpdc 
Epatve véog mEp EV TOAELLOTHs (“From Scyros, too, leaving that city of fair maid- 
ens, came the son of Achilles and august Deidameia; who, albeit he mantled not 
yet on his goodly temples the down of manhood, showed the prowess of his sire, 
young warrior though he was”). 

461 Triph. 152b-8 toto 88 w58o1c / tPAtos €PMpAptHOE NeontddrEp0¢ HEoEtdie, / THA0G 
& te Spocdevtoc éxerySpevos mEdtor0, / bc te veotvyéecow GyaAAdpEvos PaArcpot- 
ow / €p0ace Kal pdotiya Kal fvioyfiog daeidry. / Todeting & éxdpovoe Neonto- 
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his resemblance to his father (157-8), but, besides, the strength and might 
of his youth (already introduced with 54 dAxiv) are dealt with in a com- 
parison with a young colt (154-6). Even though it is praised, this impet- 
uousness heralds that in 634—43 he will get carried away by the impulse of 
revenge and kill Priam. 

There are no similar compositions in the Abduction of Helen. On the 
contrary, Hero and Leander opens with the description of Hero (28-41), 
praised for her virtue, which prevents her from joining the other women’s 
maledicent chatter (34-6), and for her beauty, on which the author insists 
all along the poem. This description of her as a unique being is contrasted 
with her more common feminine reaction to Leander’s amorous advances 
(119-59), which makes her equal to other women in the same circum- 
stances. 


6.4. The Dionysiaca as an encomiastic poem 


Stegemann suggested that the Dionysiaca were composed following the 
outline of the BaotAiKds Adyoc to create a ‘universal history’ having Dio- 
nysus as its centre.“ Keydell rejected his theory,’® but years later Lasky 
found several advantages in defending the encomium as the underlying 


structure of the poem:*™ 


1. The poet gets credit for imposing a certain appearance of order in his 
own enterprise. 

2. It gives the poet a convenient approach to the length of the topic: it is 
a loose outline and would very well fit into the production of a poet 
with an epideictic inclination, such as Nonnus. 

3. As opposed to history, it has the advantage of dealing with living per- 
sons. Having chosen a god, Nonnus would reject the biographical 
form, finishing with the death of the protagonist. The encomium is a 
poetic form in its origin and as a means of praise would be fitting 
for a poet with Nonnus’ inclinations. The biography, on the contrary, 
is less pretentious and more objective. 

én@ Aropfsns / SavudCe@v Sti toto Env Kai mpdobev AytdrEvc (“And first god- 
like Neoptolemus followed his advising, even as a colt hastening over the 
dewy plain, which glories in his trappings of new harness and outruns both the 
lash and the threat of his driver. And after Neoptolemus rose up Diomedes, 
the son of Tydeus, marvelling for that even such aforetime was Achilles”). 

462 Stegemann 1930, 100-7, 209-30; Vian 1994b, 86; 1995, 60-5. 


463 Keydell 1930, 116. 
464 Lasky 1978, 360-2. 
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4. Menander instructs the encomiast to write the mpd€eic as complete as 
possible, which would explain why Nonnus includes so many episodes 
which would otherwise be excluded because they only have a very dis- 
tant relationship with the narrative. 

5. The encomium had a significant influence, being one of the zpoyvp- 
vdopato that a boy practised at school. Nonnus lived in an atmosphere 
in which rhetoric prevailed, which explains why both he and his audi- 
ence appreciated rhetorical developments. The most convenient field 
of rhetoric for a poet approaching Dionysus and wanting to creat a fa- 
vourable portrait would be the encomium. 


A detail overlooked by Lasky is that the suitable genre to deal with a god 
is the hymn, i.e. one of the types of the encomium, and Nonnus states un- 
ambiguously that he is singing a hymn in the first proem of the Dionys- 
“6° We know that in Late Antiquity the praise of an emperor 
comes close to the praise of a god because the former is thought to rep- 
resent the latter among mortals, so it comes as no surprise that we find in 
the Dionysiaca traces of suggestions similar to the ones given by Menand- 
er for the Baotaikds Adyog Thus, Dionysus’ birth is placed in book 7 under 
the sign of eternity, Aion, a common theme in imperial propaganda,“ 
and life on earth is described as miserable before the coming of Dionysus, 
who, as promised by Zeus, will bring joy and peace to all, just as the new 
emperor does for his people.*”’ 

The choice of Dionysus as a subject is no doubt related to the god’s 
popularity in Late Antiquity, not only in literature, but also in sarcopha- 


gi,** mosaics*” and Coptic textiles,’ above all the Dionysiac hanging 


iaca. 


465 D. 1.12 dedopévov Atovicov, 15 Sti xoiktdov buvov d&pdoow, 17 pédAwa Oeiov 
&eOrov, 24 buvijow Aids via, 26-7 via Ovavng / deiow, 29 Avdvucov detow. 
Also 25.257—9 buvijoew pév Serre téoov Kai totov dyGva / Motoa tet Kol BéK- 
yov aKovttotiipa Trydvtwv, / bAAo1g & DuvordAoio1 mé6vovcg AxiAffog éGoat (to 
Homer: “Your Muse ought to have hymned so great and mighty a struggle, 
how Bacchos brought low the Giants, and ought to have left the labours of 
Achilles to other bards”). Another non-programmatic passage: 21.174. 

466 Cf. Chuvin 1992, 67. 

467 D.7.7-109 should be compared with Men. Rh. 370.21-6, 381.10-13, 422.10-20. 
Cf. analysis in 6.2.1. 

468 Cf. Matz 1968-75; Zanker — Erwald 2004, 135-67. 

469 Balty 1990; Kondoleon 1995; in Paunier — Schmidt 2001, cf. arts. in pp. II 130- 
46, 161-76, 177-89, 190-204, 265-75; in Morlier 2005, cf. arts. in pp. 859-80, 
941-50, 1023-32, 1072-81, 1131-41, 1279-1300. 

470 Cf. Lenzen 1960; Rutschowscaya 1990, 82-118; Schrenk 2004, nos. 27-31, 33, 
34, 38, 44, 64, 92, 93, 96, 97, 111, 124, 194, 259. 
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from Panopolis, now in the Abegg Stiftung.*”' The interaction of these el- 
ements may point to the vigour of the Bacchic cult in this period or to a 
conventional symbol of hospitality and conviviality (a more plausible ex- 
planation),’” but what we can be certain of is that Nonnus deliberately 
chose an international subject, one that would be well received beyond 
the Egyptian border. 

To all this we can add the characteristic late antique motto ‘the more 
difficult, the better’ (how can you write a royal encomium of a cowardly 
god when it is focused above all on his virtues and exploits? ).*” Besides, 
the element of exaggeration is already suggested by Menander for the 
proem in the Baotdikdc Adyos and in general for the whole epideictic rhet- 
oric, especially that requiring a obvtovoc style.*” In fact, we know that im- 
possible compositions were written at school to improve rhetorical 
skills:*” if he did drilling with an encomium on Thersites,’”° Nonnus 
may have conceived his Dionysiaca as a tour de force in this aspect too 
and not only for its length, his rivalry with Homer and his all-inclusive- 
ness. 

Vian*”’ acknowledged five main téxo1 éyK@piaottKot: home and an- 
cestors (1-6), birth (7-8), education (9-12), military (13-40) and peace- 
ful deeds (40-8), death and posthumous honours (apotheosis in book 48). 
However, he reckoned*” that in this general outline the episodes are or- 
ganised freely, though not at random, and that the author is more inter- 
ested in the details than in the whole.*” 

The careful design of the poem despite its digressive nature can be ap- 
preciated in the treatment of the infancy and adolescence of the god (9- 
12). The divine nature of baby Dionysus is ascertained by the brightness 


471 Fleury-Lembert et al. 1987; Schrenk 2004, no. 1. 

472 Cf. Parrish 1995, to be read together with Sid. Apoll. Epist. 9.13. 

473 For an exercise of encomium on Dionysus, cf. PKéln 7.286 (MP? 2543.11 = 
LDAB 5043). 3. Bacchus (BKT 9.70, Oxyrhynchus, 2™ / 3", papyrus roll) is 
too ill-preserved to be of any help. Cf. also Dihle 2002, on POxy. 4.670 
(Hymn to Dionysus). 

474 Men. Rh. 368.8-10, 369.1-5. 

475 Cf. Plb. 12.26b.4—5; Pernot 1993, 79; Stramaglia 2003, 214. Other mentions of 
encomia with impossible subjects: Pl. Symp. 177b.5-c.11; Plu. Mor. 44e. 

476 Cf. Aeschines 3.231, Lib. 8.243—51 Forster. 

477 Vian 1976, xx-xxi. 

478 Vian 1976, xxii-xxix. 

479 Vian 1976, xxviii. On fragmentation as aestetic principle, cf. Simon 1999, 80. 
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of his body*” and his recognition of Zeus as his father and the sky as his 
realm.“*' He is initiated to the mysteries by Mystis (9.111—31) and with 
Rhea he develops a very special relationship with animals (9.160—205), 
two characteristics which will identify him the rest of his life. Books 9 
and 10 also illustrate how deeply Hera hates him. Initially she does not 
dare to harm him, but she drives mad all his nurses and relatives.“ 
This situation will only be reversed when, after maddening him (32.98- 
150), following Zeus’ command, she has to suckle him (35.319-35), i.e. 
to adopt him.“ 

The second half of book 10 and books 11-12 deal with Dionysus’ 
transition to adulthood. The god experiences the playfulness (10.322- 
11.55) and torment (10.217-77) of his first love, the satyr Ampelos, 
who dies setting a pattern of destruction for Bacchus’ successive darlings 
and teaches him to mourn (11.224—350). The resurrection of the young 
satyr and his transformation into vine (12.117-291) provides the god 
with the successful weapon for his future expedition to India and estab- 
lishes his ability to triumph over death. 

For exploits (xpééeic, warlike and peaceful) and virtues (dpetat: 
mainly courage, justice, temperance and wisdom) rhetorical treatises sug- 
gest a combined treatment to avoid dryness.’ Nonnus states in the 
proem (1.11—33) that his aim is to hymn the deeds of Dionysus, so that 
books 1-12 can be perceived as preliminary and preparatory for the 
main body of his exploits. Dionysus’ praxeis are the answer to Zeus telling 


480 D. 9.103-6 Kai Adc adtoBdntos dnayyéAAovee hoyeinv / pappapvyt) ceAcyite, 
Katavyacovoa mpoodxov: / totyou & dyAvdevtes éAevKatvovto perAdOpov, / Kal 
Coov Ekpvge géyyosg GOnHtov Atovicov (“But a brilliant light shone from his 
face, which declared of itself the off-spring of Zeus: the gloomy walls of the 
house grew bright, and the light of unseen Dionysos hid the darkness”. Transl. 
Rouse 1940). Also 24.13-14; 47.422, 470. On light as a sign of divinity: 
40.411 ff., 45.280—3, 48.319-27. 

481 Cf. D. 9.32-6 Kai néig dvtikéAevBov &¢ obpavov Sppa titaivey / brtiog ev 
dunvoc, Gpopatnot 5&8 prtaic / Hépa AaktiCov Sivucovi tépreto noALe, / Kal 
nodov éoxorniatev, dOea, OapBaréos dé / natpOnv éyédracoev tov SedoKnpévoc 
déotpov (“And the boy lay on his back unsleeping, and fixt his eye on the heaven 
above, or kicked at the air with his two feet one after the other in delight; he 
stared at the unfamiliar sky, and laughed in wonder to see his father’s vault of 
stars”); 14.153 aidépa nantdéCovta, AwWs natpadiov éspnv (“as he cried Daddy to 
the sky, the seat of his father Zeus”). To be compared with 48.951—4 (baby Iac- 
chos cries ‘Euoi’). 

482 Cf. 9.37-54 (Nymphs), 243-74 (Ino), 10.1-125 (Athamas, Ino, Melicertes). 

483 Cf. Vian 1994b, 93. 

484 Theon 112.3-6; Men. Rh. 373.5—9; Nic. 52.17-18. 
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him the price he has to pay to go to heaven at the beginning of book 13, 
when Bacchus already has his weapon (wine) and is an experienced lover, 
so that he can face the challenges of adult life. However, Zeus’ instruc- 
tions are far from clear and they are rephrased by Iris.’ First Zeus 
gives Iris his message for Dionysus: 

13.3-7 dopa dikng ddidaKtov dmEpgidAwv yévos Ivsdv 

Aotdog e€ehdostev EM nowntopt Ovpog, 

VOBLAXOV GLTOAS TOTALMLOV Via KEpdoTHy, 

Anpiddnv Baoria, Kai £0vea névta SiddEq 

Spyla vvKtIySpEvta Kal oivota Kapndov dTopNS 


(“that he must drive out of Asia with his avenging thyrsus the proud race of 
Indians untaught of justice: he was to sweep from the sea the horned son of 
a river, Deriades the king, and teach all nations the sacred dances of the 
vigil and the purple fruit of vintage”). 


Lines 3-4 refer only to punishing the Indians for their impiety, while 
5—6a specify the action against Deriades and 6b-7 introduce the notions 
of proselitism of a new Dionysiac religion and civilization. However, 
when Iris passes on the message (13.19—24) 

Adkneic Aldvuos, tedc yevétys os Kerevet 

evosBing ddtsaKtov dlotdoal yévoc Ivdav. 

AAAG TEats TaAGapYOL LaytpLova Odpoov dEtpav 

aidépos Eta PéEov, émel Atdc GuBpotos adAr 

od os névov dndvevbe SedéEetar, o05E Gor “Qpar 

uj} zo deOAsvoavtt mbAGc tetécovow OAdpTOD. 


(“O mighty Dionysos! Your father bids you destroy the race of Indians, un- 
taught of piety. Come, lift the thyrsus of battle in your hands, and earn heav- 
en by your deeds. For the immortal court of Zeus will not receive you with- 
out hard work, and the Seasons will not open the Gates of Olympos to you 
unless you have struggled for the prize’) 


she adds the idea of a war to destroy the Indians (20 d1otéom, 21 payr- 
pLova 8bpoov), not present previously. Zeus had not mentioned either that 
the purpose of this crusade was for him to deserve to go to heaven. The 
stress is laid on what Bacchus has to do (his mpd&eic), not on how he has to 
be (dpetat), though his actions will reveal his character. 

Actions are traditionally divided into warlike and peaceful and it 
would be tempting to use such a division for Dionysus’: the war against 
the Indians on one hand and the peaceful interludes and episodes (main- 


485 Cf. analysis in Vian 1995, 109-12. 
486 Cf. the introduction to the encomium. 
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ly, Nicaea, Staphylos and bks. 40—8) on the other.**’ This would however 
not reflect the real development of the Dionysiaca, as peaceful methods 
(wine) are used in war and erotic conquests are particularly violent, being 
contrary to the will of the mdép8evor ovyddepvo1. The fusion is especially 
clear when Dionysus falls in love with Beroe, but is defeated in a nauma- 
chy (books 41-3). 

Nonnus seems to look for a balance of non violent and martial ex- 
ploits. During the Indiad the god abandons the military scenery to seduce 
Nicaea (15-16) and for the hospitality of Staphylos and Brongos.** Also, 
in his civilizing tour (40-8), he includes the battle for Beroe, the fight 
with Perseus (47.472—741) and the Gigantomachy (48.1—89). That alter- 
nation is reinforced through thematic elements. Thus, books 12—16 can be 
called wine books: 

12 Invention / discovery of wine 


14-15 Battle on the banks of Lake Astacid — military use of wine 
15-16 Hymnos and Nicaea — erotic use of wine. 


Not only we can point similarities between the inebriation of Nicaea and 
the Indians,“ but Nonnus puts both episodes at the same level at the con- 
clusion of book 16.‘ 

So much for the praxeis. As for the virtues, D. 13.1—27 provides a pre- 
liminary idea of how Dionysus will emerge when he completes his task: a 
punisher of injustice (3 dikng d&d{SaKxtov... yévog Ivd@v) and impiety (19 
ebvoeBing dd{tSaxtov... yévoc “Ivéév), so as to correct the behaviour of 
the Indians, a warrior god, but also a civilizer.”' For that, no doubt, he 
will need the four virtues of the encomium: courage, justice, temperance 
and wisdom. 

His first actions, the defeat of the Indians (books 14—15) and the rape 
of Nicaea (15-16), reinforce the impression conveyed by Zeus’ orders. In 
the first episode, he acts as a redeemer of the peoples subjugated by the 


487 Cf. Chuvin — Fayant 2006, 6-7. 

488 Cf. Gerbeau 1992, 4, 8-13. 

489 Cf. Gerlaud 1994, 98. 

490 Nonn. D. 16.403-5 Koi xtédw edrdiyya giraxpyt® mapa Atuvy / tedEe Oedc 
Nikatav, éx@vopov fv dd Nvpons / Aotaking ékdAsooe Kal “Ivdogdévov ped 
viknv (“And the god built a city of fine stone beside the tippler’s lake, Nicaia, 
City of Victory, which he named after the nymph Astacia and for the victory 
which brought the Indians low”). 

491 For a complete list of the virtues of late antique Dionysus, cf. AP 9.524, a hymn 
made up with his epithets. The evolution of Dionysus through the war is account- 
ed for by Vian 1994b. 
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Indians (14.295—8),"”* who are punished for their Aybris and for not re- 
specting Bacchic heralds.*”? Nicaea pays dearly her lack of respect for 
Hymnos’ passion and the rules of Eros. The two episodes are not exactly 
equivalent, though, as in the latter the god is unmerciful, while he proves 
clement to the Indians when defeating them with drunkenness 
(cf. 14.411-12). Also, he is bellicose (14.322 éyepouid0@ Atovicw), but 
his orders are pleasant and friendly. 

On the contrary, the battle in the Taurus (17.87-397) ends up in a 
carnage, with Dionysus present as Indian-slayer (17.354 Ivéoqévovo... 
Avatov, 387). He tries to spare Orontes, though, and in fact he does 
not kill him for his wrong-headedness, but induces him to commit sui- 
cide.“ His clemency is again shown to the Indian chieftain Blemys, 
who is sent to Ethiopia in payment for his submission (17.385-—97). 

Brongos (17.32—86), Staphylos (books 18-19) and Icarius (47.1—264) 
confirm that the god can be merciful to those who are hospitable and wel- 
coming towards him. They are given the wine to enjoy, though it is by no 
means an easy gift: Brongos disappears from the story, but Staphylos sud- 
denly dies and Icarius is killed by his very people, who think he has pois- 
oned them. The sorrowful contact of Dionysus is best conveyed by Ino 
(10.95-119), constantly tormented by Hera because she has cared for 
her nephew, until she commits suicide. They all have to wait for the after- 
life to enjoy the benevolence of the god: Ino (10.120—5) is transformed 
into mermaid Leucothea and both the families of Staphylos (19.53-5, 
20.130 ff.) and Icarius (47.246—64) are given a new shape and proximity 
to the god. The same can be said of Ariadne, his only wife, who dies in 
the battle against Perseus, petrified by the head of Medusa 
(47.665—6),"”” as she is also granted the apotheosis (48.969—73). 


492 He is never given the title owtyp, though. Cf. Liebeschuetz 1996, 82. 

493 This aspect of Dionysus appears as well when he deals with Pentheus (44-6) and 
the Tyrrhenian pirates (45.137—50). On Dionysus as a justice maker, cf. Vian 
2003, 11. 

494 Cf. Gerlaud 1994, 46-7. 

495 Cf. Men. Rh. 374.19-21 éndEetc ndAw Kol AAG KatopPOpata, Kal Tpdma10 TPO- 
natois ovvaweic, Kai viKas vikatc, irméov ovydc, nECOv Pdvovg (“you should intro- 
duce other successes, and link trophy with trophy, victory with victory, routs of 
cavalry, massacres of infantry”). 

496 Gerlaud 1994, 143-4. To be compared with his duel with Deriades: cf. Vian 
1994b, 94-5. 

497 After dying, Ariadna complains of another characteristic of Dionysus, his insati- 
ability in love, apparently inherited from his father: cf. D. 48.550—2 (‘You are 
just like Cronion changing from bed to bed, and you have imitated the doings 
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Bacchus shows a different face when he comforts Staphylos’ widow 
and son with wine (19.17 ff.). In fact, wine, most of the time his alter 
ego and not only his weapon, has consoling and healing powers, so that 
it is often described as a pharmakon.** This image of Dionysus as a heal- 
er recurs in many instances (esp. bk. 29), when he nurses members of his 
entourage back to health. 

Probably the most difficult virtue in an encomium on Dionysus would 
be courage. He constantly relies for help and protection on his nurses and 
indeed he flees from battle in the episode of Lycurgus (20.352-69), but he 
is also portrayed as a cautious general*” and powerful warrior who needs 
no weapons other than his thyrsus (22.159-67, 23.18—26).” In the end 
when he comes out victorious of the Indiad he proves that his methods, 
however unconventional, are effective. 

This combination of exploits and virtues leads us to the final triumph 
of the god, his apotheosis (48.9748), meaning that he has achieved what 
his father asked him to, defeating the Indians and spreading the Bacchic 
gospel. 


To see how Nonnus adapts the rules of the encomium to his poem, we can 
read the reference to Dionysus in the second proem, the beginning of the 
part devoted to the direct confrontation between Dionysus and Deriades 
(books 25-40): 


25.22-30 ‘AdAAG mdAw Kteivopev "EpvOpatwv yévoc Ivdév. 
Od note yap UdVov Gpotiov £Spakev Aidv 
"Haov 7pd Ld8o10, Kal od pEta OVAOTLV "Ivddv 
25 dAANV OwitéAEctOV icdpponov Eldev év0d, 


of your womanmad father, having an insatiable passion for changing your 
loves”). On Dionysus as a lover, cf. Vian 2003, 23-6. 

498 Passages collected in Gerbeau 1992, 64. 

499 Cf. 22.117-30, where, advised by a Hamadryad, Dionysus gives some orders so 
that his troops do not fall into an Indian ambush. To be compared with Men. 
Rh. 373.21—5 (on talking about wisdom of the emperor in the actions of war) 
éxopdosic Sé Kal Adxous Kal évédpac Kai Tod Bactdéws Kata THV TOAEHIOV Kal 
tov évavtiov Kata Tod Baciiéwc ita épsic, Sti od Lev Tods éxet@vav Adyous 
Kal tac évédspac 51a Opdvynow éyivwokes, éketvor 88 TOV b2d GOD TpattopPév@V 
ovdév ovvteoav “You should also describe traps and ambushes laid by the emper- 
or for the enemy and by the enemy for the emperor. Then add: ‘Through your 
wisdom, you discovered their traps and ambushes, but they understood nothing 
of what you were doing’”. Text and translation: Russell-Wilson 1981. 

500 He also faces the Giants on his own (48.1-89), though the report of the episode 
is clearly comic: cf. Vian 2003, 7-10. 
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odds TdG0¢6 oTpATds ABEV &¢ "IAtov, od otdh0G GvSpav 

THAikos. AAAG véotol Kal apyeydévotow épiCov, 

EDKALATOVG tSpOtac dvactijow Atovicov, 

Kptvov hvopénv tekéov Atdc, Sopa vorjow 
30 tic Kaus TOTOV Gy@va, tic Elkedos étAEto BaKxo. 
“Once more let us slay the race of Erythraian Indians: for Time never saw 
before another struggle like the Eastern War, nor after the Indian War in 
later days has Enyo seen it equal. No such army came to Ilion, no such host 
of men. But I will set up the toils and sweat of Dionysos in rivalry with both 
new and old; I will judge the manhood of the sons of Zeus, and see who 
endured such an encounter, who was like unto Bacchos.” 


This passage is followed by the comparison (obvykptotc) of Dionysus with 
three sons of Zeus: Perseus (31-147), Minos (148-74) and Heracles 
(174b-252).°"' The synkrisis, besides a self-standing progymnasma, is 
one of the most notorious elements of the encomium*” and Nonnus ex- 
plicitly says that we are dealing with one, when stating in |. 28 that its 
function is to extol (dvaotrjow ‘I will raise up’) Dionysus’ arduous ex- 
ploits (ebckapdtovs iép@tacg = the praxeis, central in the encomium). 

It is clear too that the comparison (and subsequent identification of 
the superior element in it) is multi-purpose. The pre-eminence of Diony- 
sus’ accomplishments implies Dionysus’ supremacy above all gods, but 
also the superiority of the Indiad over the Iliad and of Dionysus over 
Achilles implies Nonnus’ superiority over Homer®”’ and the modern 
poets (véoto1 kai dpyeyévotot). 

Menander Rhetor, in his analysis of the Bactdikdc Adyos suggests that 
one full comparison (376.31 teAeiotdtn obyKptoic) should be left for the 


501 On the rhetorical wink in 1. 29, cf. the definitions of synkrisis in Theon 112.20-1, 
Hermog. Prog. 19.16—8, Aphth. 31.7-—8, Nic. 60.6—10. 

502 Cf. Theon 111.1-3; Hermog. Prog. 17.2-4, 18.6-7,17—20; Aphth. 22.9-10; 
Nic. 53.3-6, 59.5-10. 

503 Cf. Nonn. D. 25.253-60 Tapoads vié MéAntos, Axattdoc épOite Kfipvé, / ArjKor 
oé0 BiBrAos Oudyxpovos Apryevety: / Tpw@ddoc¢ boptvys od Evioopat obpdc éioxm 
/ Aiaxidy Aidvvcov 7 “Extocu Anpiadija. / dpvijoew pév d@EAAE téoov Kal toTov 
éyéva / Motoa te} Kal Baxyov &Kkovtiotiipa Diydvtov, / &AAo1g & byvondAotot 
ndvovg Axirfjos goat, / ci wt todto Oétic yépac Hpracev (“O brilliant son of 
Meles, deathless herald of Achaia, may your book pardon me, immortal as the 
Dawn! I will not speak of the Trojan War; for I do not compare Dionysos to Aia- 
cides, or Deriades to Hector. Your Muse ought to have hymned so great and 
mighty a struggle, how Bacchos brought low the Giants, and ought to have 
left the labours of Achilles to other bards, had not Thetis stolen that glory 
from you”). Cf. also 2.359-63; Agosti 2004b, 64. 
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end of the composition, just before the epilogue, but shorter ones should 
be included under each heading (377.4 év éxdot@ TOV KeQadratwv ZoU\CEIC 
ovykpioeic). Nonnus moves the main comparison to book 25, but he also 
furnishes some sections of the poem with partial synkriseis. 

Thus, his mother Semele is compared to other lovers of Zeus even be- 
fore she first appears in the poem. Eros retrieves the arrow to shoot Zeus 
from a quiver storing the twelve arrows used for Zeus’ human liaisons 
(7.117-35), in contrast with the catalogue of his divine liaisons offered 
in 5.619-21.™ Semele is later compared with her rivals by Zeus 
(7.352—68) and Hera (8.134-51) and she proclaims herself victorious 
against her sisters and Hera, her main adversary (9.208—42).*” The supe- 
riority of Semele implies the superiority of her son over the rest of Zeus’ 
children. 

Dionysus is compared to other deities not only in book 25, but all 
through the poem when his gifts (vine and wine) are put side by side 
with those provided by them. This motif is exploited in particular in the 
invention of wine (12.117—393), but it reappears subsequently, validat- 
ing the Bacchic victory. His weapon, but also his exploits,’ grant him a 
place beside Zeus, together with Apollo and Hermes.**® 

Lasky thinks that the humour at the expense of Dionysus frequently 
exploited in the Dionysiaca is a kind of parody of the encomium through 
the parody of the praised person.” An instance of it would be that Non- 


504 On the connection of both catalogues, cf. Chuvin 1992, 3-5. There was a long 
tradition of similar catalogues: J/. 14.317-25, Arist. Apol. 9, Isoc. Hel. 59, Ov. 
Met. 6.103-—14. They existed as well on papyrus: cf. P Mil. Vogl. 3.126 is an alpha- 
betic list of the unions of Zeus with mortal women and their offspring, corres- 
ponding closely with Ps—Clem. Recogn. 10.21-3 and Hom. 5.13-14. Cf. Van 
Rossum-Steenbeek 1998, no. 64, pp. 132-3, 318-19. 

505 Cf. analysis in Chrétien 1985, 8-9. 

506 Cf. esp. 7.73-105, 12.210-12 and 254 ff., 18.80-99, 45.101 -2, 47.45-55. Analysis 
in Vian 1995, 72-4; 1994a, 278-81. 

507 Cf. the final part of the transmission of Zeus’ orders in 13.33-4 kai od pet Andd- 
ova, pel “Eppdova, poyioas / piobdv éxetg Kapdtwv natpdiov aidépa vateww 
(“You also do your work, after Apollo, after Hermaon, and your prize for 
your labours will be a home in your father’s heaven”). 

508 In response to 13.33-4, cf. the final verses of the Dionysiaca (48.976—8): kai Bpo- 
ténv peta Satta, peta mpotépynv yvow oivon / odpdviov ale véxtap dperotéporot 
konéhrorc, / obvOpovos Anddhovi, ovvéotios viét Maing (“after the banquets of 
mortals, after the wine once poured out, he quaffed heavenly nectar from nobler 
goblets, on a throne beside Apollo, at the hearth beside Maia’s son”). 

509 Lasky 1978, 376: “The fundamental witticism of the poem is that by occasionally 
making fun of his hero, Nonnus satirizes the very genre in which he works”. 
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nus includes a playful review of the composition of hymenaei as part of 
Dionysus’ erotodidaxis to seduce Beroe (42.251b-70): Pan promises to 
teach Dionysus the best way of bewitching Beroe,*"’ consisting of intoning 
a variegated song (255 étepd8poov jy) with lyre accompaniment. The 
topic should be love stories from Beroe’s fatherland (271 natpaoov... 
ueAtppova Becpdv "Epatawv): Daphne, Echo, Pitys, Selene and Endymion, 
Aphrodite and Adonis. Pan supposes that the nymph will become sensi- 
tive with the stories of wretched loves and will not resist Dionysus’ suit 
(262-3, 270-1). 

Singing is included among the delusions to which lovers can resort. 
The starting point is, thus, the delusion as a necessary element to per- 
suade the reticent person, but the character of this person should also 
be taken into consideration. As women desire as much as or even more 
than men, but out of decency they hide it (209-16), Dionysus should 
adopt a similar aspect, serious (218 dyéAaotov), pretending shame (217 
LunAf\s... aidob¢), but combined with a faked unintentional approach 
(219 ao d&ékov Bepdng oyeddv totaco) and pretended amazement (220 
Babpoatt... doAtm). About the speech he only says that it will be made 
up of a general oyxptotc with the goddesses (224-6), which will make 
Beroe feel more beautiful than her contemporaries (230 dt KdAAoc bnép- 
Badev Akos TPs). The passage is a somehow humorous reflection of 
Nonnus’ way of presenting the approach to women and their seduction 
and of his approach to the poem. 

The encomium is not only present in the Dionysiaca on a large scale, 
but it also configures several episodes. There are, for instance, several 
hymns to the gods: Eros (1.398—407), Starclad Heracles (40.369- 
410), Beroe (41.143-—54), Selene (44.191-—216). 

It is more appealing to analyse Phaethon’s episode (38.103 —434). The 
narrative is introduced by Hermes, who intends to tell it all (107 pov 
éd0v Paé8ovtoc) to Dionysus, who has asked him for it because he is in- 


S11 


510 42.251-2 o& 88 Cvyiov byevatov / oéptepov, ty é0éANQc, DedKtipiov GAAo S186E@ 
(“But there is a stronger charm for wedded union, which I will teach you if 
you like”). 

511 42.208 dAAG 16000 SoAto1o ToAStpoRON 790g (“But I will tell you the multifarious 
ways of deception in love”). oAdtpomov reminds of Od. 1.1, so that Pan and his 
pupil Dionysus are compared with Odysseus, capable of various deceits and in 
possession of a powerful and convincing oratory. 

512 Analysed in Fauth 1995, 165-83. On the presence of hymns in the Codex Vision- 
um, cf. Agosti 2001a, 200-2. On hymns, cf. Pernot 1993, 216-38. 
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terested in old legends (106 zoAatyevéwv éxéwv). It follows the layout of 
the encomium:* 


— 108-41 Phaethon’s yévoc: origins of his mother Clymene (108-12); her 
beauty seduces Helios, who spies on her in her bath (113-29); Helios 
and Clymene’s hymenaei (130-41). 

— 142-54 Birth (td mepi yevécewc): Clymene’s pregnancy and Phaeton’s 
birth (142-5), cosmic phaenomena heralding the future (146—51a), 
the newly born is so like his father in his beauty (epi @doewe) that 
he gives him his own name (151b-4). 

— 155-66 Upbringing (dvatpogy): games with Oceanos, including a bad 
omen of his future which the god silences in order not to sadden Cly- 
mene. 

— 167-83 Infantile pursuits (éaitndebuata): he mimicks his father’s activ- 
ities. 

— 184-409 Exploits (6 mepi tv apééew@v Adyos): Phaethon becomes ob- 
sessed with the chariot and asks his father for it (184-95); Helios 
tries to dissuade him (196-211), but has to give in to the youngster’s 
insistence (212-21); to this follows Helios’ speech advising his son 
(222-90), his preparations (291-317) and his disastrous race (318- 
409). 

— 410-23 Fortune (tbyn): Zeus casts down the chariot to Oceanos to safe- 
guard cosmic harmony. 

— 423-34 Events after his death (éxthoyou): Phaethon’s catasterism and 
metamorphosis of his sisters into trees. 


This myth is clearly not a pointless digression: it heralds the victory of 
Dionysus and the fall of Deriades. As Phaethon is a typos of Deriades, 
the choice of the encomium for the narration implies an inversion of 
the genre, the creation of an antiencomium.*“ 


7. Conclusions 


As we have discussed the access to literate and literary training as an el- 
ement common to all these poets and a very complex style achievable 
only through training, it is not surprising that the treatises of progymnas- 
mata offer a satisfactory nexus for them all. Also, the analysis of literary 
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works of different qualities helps us to understand the process of applica- 
tion of the rules we find isolated in the Progymnasmata. Late antique aes- 
thetics and the stylistic guidelines afforded in manuals are not watertight 
compartments or mutually exclusive realities, but two sides of the same 
coin. We have scarce information about the real use of the extant treatises 
and thus we cannot establish a direct relationship between these and lit- 
erary production. Nevertheless, literary strategies which share some ele- 
ments with these treatises had in all probability some relation with the 
school. 

I have offered a brief treatment of the narrative because in late anti- 
que literature it gives ground to the ék@paotg and it made more sense to 
expand the chapter on the latter. The analysis of its presence in the Sack 
of Troy and the Dionysiaca has revealed that, even considering the struc- 
tural divergences derived from their differing length, they have common 
features, such as the indirect linking of narrative elements. And yet, while 
in Triphiodorus’ poem we easily follow the thread of the plot, in Nonnus 
we need a strong capacity of abstraction to isolate it. Allusions, different 
summarising strategies, compiling elements and the form chosen for each 
episode usually suggest how to evaluate the interaction of episodes. 

Analysing the paradoxographical narratives of the Dionysiaca, con- 
centrated in book 26, and contrasting them with the treatises of mpo- 
yuuvdopata, not with the exercise of dujynua but with the encomium, 
has revealed that the thematic contents were not confined to one single 
progymnasma. They served as an oblique axis and, as such, they appeared 
in adult compositions. 

As for mythological narratives, we see that they are frequently used 
as exempla. In Nonnus they appear in series, probably inherited from 
the consulted catalogues. In some cases the mention of the mythical char- 
acter’s name is enough to evoke the whole myth, but in others a short de- 
velopment is provided. In the Dionysica the recurrence of mythical pat- 
terns highlights some threads of the plot (e.g. attempts to change the uni- 
versal order provoke cosmic catastrophes). 

The importance of the ékqpaotc, noticeable in the meticulous treat- 
ment in the manuals, both in its variety and in the advice on the patterns, 
has its counterpart in its centrality in the literary works of the age. Late 
antique discourse tends towards description because its purpose is to go 
beyond reality and it also tends towards comprehensiveness and tran- 
scending the real through évépysia. The presence of éck@pacicg as a way 
of building the speech is, therefore, oppressive and has its origins in an 
aesthetics defined both as baroque and cumulative. 
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The ék@pacic provides a manner of narration through successive im- 
ages in short epic poems such as the Sack of Troy, Hero and Leander and 
the Abduction of Helen. This is especially conspicuous in the first of them. 
Certainly Triphiodorus’ poem displays such a descriptive plasticity that it 
can be analysed placing scenes on a stage and relating them to mythical 
themes that became popular in plastic arts. This happens because the nar- 
rated story is taken as a basis upon which interpretations of the event, tac- 
tile sensations or the feelings of the characters are added, a common el- 
ement in the description of an object. In some cases the same happens 
with Hero and Leander, where that subjective element focuses, above 
all, on the description of the characters’ reactions to what is happening. 
On the contrary, the Abduction of Helen is less plastic and the context 
is rarely described, though occasionally the author has in mind the rhet- 
orical advice for the description of places. Nonnus too works in episodes 
made up of a series of tableaux. 

As a self-standing composition, the ék@pacig may be used for enco- 
miastic purposes, as we see in the works by Christodorus of Coptos and 
Paul the Silentiary. Descriptions of nature were still being composed at 
that time, some of them inserted in longer poems. 

The long descriptions we have analysed prove that the rules of the 
rhetorical treatises were also applied in the literature extant through 
manuscript transmission. The literary tradition, which was itself the 
basis of everyday’s work at school is also very important. Triphiodorus’ 
Exopaots of the wooden horse (57-107) follows the suggested chronolog- 
ical order and the argumentation, but it also reviews and interprets 
Homer. Something similar occurs in the Dionysiaca (book 25) with the 
description of Dionysus’ shield, which is related to the one of Achilles’ 
shield (Iliad 18). The former is also a narrative milestone, an introduction 
to the second half of the poem and a programmatic confession. 

It is hardly surprising that only Theon treated the paraphrase as an 
independent exercise, since the exercise deals with a set of techniques re- 
lated to all kinds of composition rather than one specific form. On the 
other hand, it is somehow outside the introductory boundaries of the 
rest of the mpoyupvdopata due to its complexity. No wonder, then, that 
it was an activity typical of ypappaticot such as Triphiodorus and all 
who intended to refashion prose (above all the Bible) in verse. Nonnus 
is very thorough in his treatment of the Homeric model and he engaged 
in the ‘translation’ of the Gospel of John into his aesthetics, which implies 
that he appreciated this genre. Both Homer and St. John’s Gospel only 
needed updating to be considered modern. 
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The diversity of extant ethopoeae gives us an overall view, which, 
with certain reservations, could be applied to the rest of the exercises, 
above all those related to the epideictic genre (narrative, description 
and encomium). Most of the ethopoeae preserved on papyrus share a ref- 
erence to Homer and therefore a connection to the paraphrase and an in- 
creasingly more pathetic style. They are collected in anthologies, which 
confirm their success as a self-standing genre at school. Also, the 
poems by Dioscorus of Aphrodito attest that they could be compositions 
to which adults devoted their literary leisure. The ethopoeae included in 
book 9 of the Palatine Anthology might come from some kind of previous 
anthology and were the result of adults’ literary caprices, similar to those 
of Dioscorus, but of better quality. 

Another instance of the pervasiveness of this genre is that it provides 
the basis for the Sack of Troy. Homer is taken as the starting point for the 
new composition and the aesthetics and expression are consistent with 
him, but also adapted to contemporary literary tastes. The ethopoeic com- 
positions in the Codex Visionum show that the school tarred the élite with 
the same brush, no matter their religious beliefs. Thus certain Christian 
communities produced a type of literature, probably for internal liturgical 
and/or devotional purposes, using the same resources as the authors of 
mythical poems, though the result did not always have the quality of 
the Dionysiaca. 

The encomia extolling contemporary officers (17., 23., 27., 39., 41.1, 
43., 46., 54.1, 54.4, 56., 58?, 60.) were in all probability composed by local 
poets to provide the public administration with the poems needed for im- 
portant and minor occasions. They also met the demand of those who 
could afford to pay for a composition required on a special occasion 
such as a wedding. The extant papyri allow us to deduce that much of 
the school effort was aimed at the adaptation of rhetorical schemes and 
divine and heroic myths to specific situations, because the success of 
the resulting compositions depended on it. 

The encomium has a limited use in short poems. It was confined to 
little descriptive medallions but played a central role in Nonnus’ Diony- 
siaca, based on the outline of the BaotdiKdc Adyos. Nevertheless, we 
should not simplify this poem, as its development and adaptation are ex- 
tremely complex and show the versifying expertise of the author. 


The study I have carried out is not exhaustive, an impossible task due to 
the amount of literary and rhetorical material available. I think, however, 
that it is sufficient to extract some general conclusions on the poetry com- 
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posed by the so-called Nonnian authors. Many innovations were ascribed 
to Nonnus because of the lack of an overall study of the poems preserved 
in medieval manuscripts and the failure to compare them with papyrolog- 
ical and epigraphic evidence. These compositions provide us with a closer 
approach to the everyday use of such compositions and also with the rhet- 
orical theory which gave those compositions their theoretical basis (esp. 
the Progymnasmata). What we now know is that all the poetry here con- 
sidered was built upon the foundation work laid down at school, without 
disdaining the influences of some authors on others and the different in- 
terpretation that each of them made of tradition. 


Chapter 5 
Conclusions 


Eunapius of Sardes was right when he said (VS 493) that the Egyptians 
were mad about poetry and we find evidence of this when we examine 
carefully the Egyptian epic hexameter production from the third to the 
sixth centuries, especially that of the southern region (Thebaid or 
Upper Egypt). However, two observations should be made about this 
statement: poetry was not only written in Egypt, as is clear when all 
that was composed from the Oppians to the Cycle of Agathias is taken 
into account, and in Egypt not only poetry was written. Thus, we know 
about Aurelius Ammon’s family (PAmmon), the family of the Horapol- 
los, linked to philosophical-religious milieu of Alexandria, Olympiodorus 
of Thebes, author of a “YA iotopia, and the technical prose of Zosimus, 
the alchemist. 

Certainly, in comparison with prose, the production of poetry is 
broader and much more attractive. Thus, from manuscript transmission 
we have the Sack of Troy by Triphiodorus of Panopolis (3 c.), the Para- 
Dhrase of the Gospel of John and the Dionysiaca by Nonnus of Panopolis 
(c. 450), Hero and Leander by Musaeus (second half of 5" c. — beginning 
6" c.), the Abduction of Helen by Colluthus of Lycopolis (5" — 6" c.), 
some poems (AP 1.99, 9.136, 15.9) by Cyrus of Panopolis (5" c.) and 
the Description of the Statues in the Gymnasium of Zeuxippus (AP 2) 
by Christodorus of Coptus (fl. 491-518). All these poems can be called 
epic because, even allowing for their different subject matters, they 
share a marked Homeric influence, together with the deliberate intention 
of adapting hexameters and their content to late antique aesthetic de- 
mands, sometimes diverging from Homeric principles. 

Among them, Nonnus has had the greatest impact, due to the extra- 
ordinary length of his work (48 books of Dionysiaca, 21 of Paraphrase), 
his idiosyncratic style and his influence on later authors. Complexities 
of structure and expression and the variety of subjects treated in his 
poems have generated a considerable number of studies, which go hand 
in hand with the process of reedition of both poems. Because of this 
and because of the comparison with the short length and fragmentation 
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of the other surviving poems, Nonnus has outshone other authors, often 
simply compared with him in modern studies. 

In addition to these poems, which alone provide a broad field of re- 
search, an inscription (1.Milne 9267, Ptolemagrius’ Monument) has 
reached us, together with 59 rolls or codices or tabulae, most of them frag- 
mentary, on which epic compositions or compositions with epic contents 
or style of this period were copied. These poems preserve some poetic 
forms written to be used without further ado, probably similar to the 
ones composed in other parts of the Greek-speaking Eastern Mediterra- 
nean, which are not extant. In a sense these poems are at the lowest level 
as regards quality, compared with those known through manuscripts. 

It is difficult to analyse them individually because of their fragmenta- 
tion, problematic dating and the absence of information about the con- 
texts in which they were created. On the other hand, their collective 
study has to face the disparity and diversity of their editions. Some of 
them are collected in the corpora assembled by Page and Heitsch, who 
did not have an exegetical purpose in mind and did not include texts pub- 
lished after the mid 1960s. On the other hand, databases, specifically the 
LDAB and the MP’, offer up-to-date bibliography, as well as a brief de- 
scription of the material and its contents, but not the texts or their critical 
analysis. Thus, as a preliminary step to a comprehensive analysis, it was 
necessary to build up a catalogue including this inscription and the papyri. 
In it I have offered the latest bibliography and a brief analysis of what is 
known about the author, the provenance of the material, its dating (where 
possible the date of the poem too) and its description. I have added a 
summary of the contents where necessary, as well as a sum-up of their 
metrical and stylistic characteristics, their possible functions and referen- 
ces to similar poems. 

None of these compositions states its author explicitly, and we have to 
restrict our remarks to what we can infer from the poem and its physical 
assets. On the contrary, almost nothing is known about the work of au- 
thors mentioned by others, such as Helladius of Antinoopolis, Hermias 
of Hermoupolis, Serenus, Cyrus of Antaeopolis and Christodorus of 
Thebes, who we reckon wrote similar poems. Finally, we have information 
about the public life of Andronicus of Hermopolis and Pamprepius of 
Panopolis, whose poetry is lost. 

Their only shared features are that they all could write poetry, that 
they could do it because it had been an important part of their education 
and that as adults they used poetry as a means of living and / or a leisure 
activity, a clear way of signalling their belonging to a cultural élite. We 
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cannot consider them a group or community because of lack of informa- 
tion and their distance in time and space, but we know that they were in- 
terrelated in social networks. These were the means through which books 
and literary novelties were set in movement and they were not confined 
to their places of origin, but expanded through travelling and letters, 
sometimes beyond the Egyptian frontiers. 

Egypt did not lack communication with the rest of the Mediterra- 
nean, as is clear from a perusal of book 9 in the Palatine Anthology, 
which gathers compositions that share stylistic and formal traits with 
the Egyptian poets, Agathias’ Cycle and the poems by Paul the Silentiary. 
We should also remember the so-called School of Gaza and their chief 
figures Procopius and John of Gaza. All of these display a way of writing 
poetry that parallels that of the Egyptian authors and frequently has a 
visible influence from Nonnus. These features are also found in Dioscorus 
of Aphrodito (6" c.) and George of Pisidy (7" c.), both samples of the sig- 
nificance of this aesthetics and of the weight Nonnus had within the po- 
etic tradition. 

Going through the studies on Graeco-Egyptian epic from the third to 
the sixth centuries as a whole, we find that critics from the eighteenth cen- 
tury onwards have focused on the poems transmitted in medieval manu- 
scripts, especially Nonnus’, and tended to ‘arrange’ their authors in a 
school headed by Nonnus, who would have established some metrical 
and stylistic guidelines, which were never fully defined. Fortunately, 
with the passing of time, especially thanks to the edition and study of lit- 
erary papyri, we have gradually realised that Nonnus was a link (an im- 
portant one) in the evolution of epic poetry since Homer, not a new start- 
ing point. 

A decisive moment in this process was the edition of POxy. 2946, a 
third-century fragment of the Sack of Troy by Triphiodorus, because it 
forced a reassessment of his dating and this gave rise to a more consistent 
view of his place in literary tradition. At present our more realistic ap- 
proach to metrical and stylistic evolution, due above all to the analysis 
of compositions on papyrus, has caused the denomination ‘School of Non- 
nus’ to fall into disuse, although ‘the so-called School of Nonnus’ is still 
applied to Graeco-Egyptian epic poetry in Late Antiquity. 

As for the terms ‘Nonnian style’ or ‘Nonnian metrics’, they still ap- 
pear in specialised literature, but their use is most of the time restricted 
to those authors or works whose metrical, expressive or formal features, 
clearly defined, are also to be found in Nonnus and sometimes in other 
authors. The evolution of metrics has been substantially studied, but for- 
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mal, lexical and stylistic analysis prove to be more complex, due to the 
extension of the corpus. This is why my first issue were the stylistic fea- 
tures in Graeco-Egyptian epic poetry from the third to the sixth centuries, 
taking Nonnus’ Dionysiaca as a primary starting point. My main objective 
has been to verify if they allow us to infer the existence of a school of 
Nonnus, characterised by a defined style, and, if not, to enquire after 
the reasons critics put forward to reach that conclusion. 

Several papers by Alan Cameron! from the sixties onwards attracted 
attention towards those poets about whom less was known and spread the 
image of a school of poets — Egyptian, pagan, professionals, who took part 
in public life, travellers, in possession of a wide knowledge of the Greek 
language and literature and, in many cases, of the Latin language and lit- 
erature, too. From the objective data to which we have access I could not 
infer such a ‘poet type’ and I realised that the one and only element they 
actually had in common was the very composition of epic hexameters in 
which they developed guidelines learnt during their training period at 
school. Thus, the common factor was that they all belonged to the élite 
and were educated for literature. This inference, however, could be dan- 
gerously theoretical if not accompanied by an analysis of the real context 
in which these authors emerged. In order to keep it in manageable boun- 
daries I focused on the Panopolite nome (on its capital town Panopolis to 
be precise), the place of origin of the main group of authors: what caused 
it to produce so many poets? 

Style and context are key points, but any study would be incomplete if 
it did not tackle the relationship among these poems and what we know 
about the teaching for composition at schools. I am aware that, even con- 
fining it to hexametric poetry with epic features, we deal with very differ- 
ent works: some are strongly encomiastic; the Codex Visionum must also 
have had a practical use in the community that copied it; the composi- 
tions related to the progymnasmata are school exercises or works written 
by adults who kept exercising in poetic composition; the longer poems, 
handed down to us in manuscripts, seem to have been written to produce 
literary pleasure. 


Chapter 2. “Common stylistic features” goes through all we know about 
metrics, syntax and morphology in these authors, especially Nonnus, and 


focuses on the vocabulary and principles of poetics and stylistics. 


1 Especially Cameron 1965, 1982, 2004b, 2007. 
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The metrical analysis reveals increasingly rigid hexameters, with 
fewer variants (Homer uses 32 variants, Triphiodorus 17, Nonnus 9) 
and very restricted caesurae, word ends, intensity accents, hiatuses, eli- 
sions, lengthenings and contractions. As a result, hexameters are repeti- 
tive, solemn and heavy, due to the lack of variatio. This rigidity is proba- 
bly at the same time the means resorted to by experts in metrical rules to 
differentiate themselves from those who only knew the rudiments, and a 
hypercorrective reaction against those compositions not adhering to the 
rules, such as the Visio Dorothei in the Codex Visionum. 

The complexity of these rules, besides a lot of drilling, demanded 
competent teachers to explain them and pupils who devoted considerable 
time to their study and drilling. Most probably, moreover, the generalisa- 
tion of the hexameter as a vehicle of high culture, in opposition to the 
iambics (frequently used in comic prooemia), is directly related to the 
stress made at school on hexametric compositions and models, mainly 
Homer. 

These metrical rules favour the use of long words and nominal style, 
matching the late antique special predilection, such as we recognise in 
Nonnus, for adjectives, derivative and compound words. This gives way 
to a very descriptive style, as well as to a field of experimentation in cre- 
ating new words and interpreting anew and relocating others that had en- 
tered the epic stream before. 

The lexical analysis of Nonnus reveals a will of learned display, as 
shown in the juxtaposition of complicated words and the attempts to ex- 
haust semantic fields in every single passage: when composing a certain 
section on any given topic, the poet manages to fit in all related words, 
especially difficult ones, without implying a deep knowledge behind it. 

Another purpose of lexical choices is to suggest sensations unavoid- 
able for the reader, which results in the abundance of sensorial vocabu- 
lary. The Dionysiaca is full of references to noise, taste, smell, touch, 
and, above all, sight, which contributes again to build a descriptive 
poem. Behind this we discern as a primary objective the évdpyeta, the ca- 
pacity a text has to make its content visible and sensed. 

Even though the vocabulary displayed by these authors is varied and 
exuberant, it is complemented with the recurrence of words and roots in 
adjacent passages, a constant feature in late Greek epic, also present in 
word-play too, with or without a figura etymologica. It is a learned literary 
entertainment, as we deduce from the fruitless search for technical terms 
and uses: epic poems were not expected to show an interest in technical- 
ities, but rather in literary tradition in itself, although technical uses could 
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be introduced occasionally to suggest a complicated approach. This is the 
reason for the emphasis on the relationship with Homer, whom Nonnus 
explicitly treats as a model and rival. Nonnus borrows from Homer 
most of his vocabulary, rejecting words which are too Homeric, enemies 
of zouxtAta, and reshapes his formulae to suit late antique aesthetics. 

What I have said until now applies to the general stylistic principles of 
late antique plastic arts and literature: the more difficult, the better; reg- 
ularity of outline combined with variation in detail; stylisation and ab- 
straction. Related to these three points we find Nonnian poetics’ key- 
word, poikilia (variety, multiformity, polymorphism), embodied in the 
prologue of the Dionysiaca in Proteus, who alters his shape constantly 
to adapt himself to changing situations and needs. The term had had an 
early use in literary criticism: it was even associated with Homer and 
the resources to provide a polished, elevated style were thoroughly stud- 
ied. 

The poikilia is behind the lexical choices, but also behind the type of 
epic which Nonnus in particular and the late antique literary scene in gen- 
eral turn into literary genre par excellence when subsuming the rest of 
genres to produce a new whole, i.e. variations of a sole genre, stretching 
to take everything in. The Dionysiaca includes pastoral passages until 
they are superseded by the invention of wine in Hymnos and Nicaea’s 
story (15.169-16.405). We find a similar appropriation in 54.3 ‘Song of 
the day’ and AP 9.136 and 363. 

In the same way, in the Dionysiaca we locate funerary epigrams, such 
as 2.629—30, and reversed novels, like the one of Morrheus and Chalco- 
mede (33-5) or the Lycurgeia (20-1). Tragic influence is perceptible in 
particular in the cases of oxapaypdc of children, which reach their climax 
in the murder of Pentheus (46.176—216) and the story of Aura (48.917- 
24). Comic influence is to be found in irony and iambic contents (infatu- 
ation with the dead such as 35.21—78, voyeurism in bath scenes). 

The poikilia can also be seen as a diminution in the choices of a work 
as a whole and in specific passages: instead of selecting a generic tone, or 
certain resource, or a word among several possible, they are all included. 
This cumulative aesthetics was found pleasing at that time, but in lower 
quality compositions it yields to simple juxtaposition of not easily com- 
binable elements. 

These are features common to all the Greek-speaking Orient, not re- 
stricted to an author or an area (of course not to an imagined School of 
Nonnus) and we realise that they were not easily acquired, especially in 
the case of metrics. Nevertheless it was always possible to feign the ad- 
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equate phraseological veneer by including the commonest iuncturae, 
which became a lexical koine common to those that had had some type 
of schooling. Even if we do not share the aesthetic pleasure they pro- 
duced in the Late Antiquity, we cannot help admiring the capacity 
these poets developed to absorb the complicated metrics and such a 
broad heritage of Homeric rewriting. 

Two key issues stimulate our interpretation of these features: their 
presence in compositions that have a proven relationship with the school 
and the occurrence of some of them in previous poems, to be precise the 
ethopoea by Quintus Sulpicius Maximus (IG XIV 2012, end of 1% c. AD), 
Babrius and the oracles collected in the Theosophia Tubingensis. The first 
and the second of them are directly related to the school and the oracles 
were composed by a learned élite that had spent some time in it. 

Thus, even without denying Nonnus’ influence on later poetry, we no- 
tice that many of his metrical features and stylistic choices are the long- 
term result of an earlier process, to which the school contributed by pro- 
viding a decisive place of transmission. The fact that we discover points of 
contact with highbrow literature in some school-like compositions proves 
that there was a movement of approximation between high culture and 
the techniques learnt at school. This would explain the use and develop- 
ment of the same resources studied at school and the meticulousness in 
scenes to the detriment of the whole, due to the shortness of school exer- 
cises. 


In Chapter 3 “The role of culture and education in Panopolis (3 to 6" c. 
AD)” we see that at this time Egypt was evolving on an increasingly par- 
allel level with the rest of the Eastern Mediterranean. The same can be 
said about the Egyptian élites, who had the same ambitions as other 
Greek-speaking élites and expressed their status in a similar way, through 
the gymnasium or in the festivals. Greek education was still a proof of sta- 
tus and literary culture is taken into account when talking about everyday 
life in the towns of the province (Antinoopolis, Hermopolis, Panopolis) 
and in Alexandria. 

The extant documentation from Panopolis, capital town of the Ninth 
Nome or Panopolite, which I have tried to consider as a whole, produces 
an image that proves itself useful to reconstruct the origins of our poets. 
The élite was made up of landlords, some of which we know as part of a 
family group (e.g. those of Aurelius Ammon or Alopex) and some of 
which probably did not reside permanently there, as happens with the 
Horapollos. This group appears in land registries, tax receipts and land 
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leases, together what seem to be small owners. We know that the first 
group provided its descendants with a literary education, but we do not 
have enough information about the second group to decide whether 
they did so or not and, if they did, to what extent. In the same way, the 
landlords were engaged in administrative life, travelled to Alexandria 
and frequented the BovaAy and the gymnasium, but we do not know if 
small owners did the same and to what extent. 

At the beginning of the period studied there coexisted in Panopolis 
Egyptian paganism (with local divinities such as Min or Triphis), and 
Greek paganism. Christianity with a marked Coptic character was 
added to these and became increasingly strong from the fourth century 
onwards, showing its presence in numerous monasteries in the area. 
The transition from a polytheistic society to a mainly Christian one 
does not appear to have been violent or traumatic, although it would 
not have been easy for traditional pagan families such as the Horapollos 
or Ammon’s. 

As for the Greek education in the area, I have taken as a starting 
point its overall characteristics, together with their interaction with 
Latin and Coptic and the ubiquitous presence of rhetoric. The extant 
documents relate to the town teachers of different levels (815d0KaA01, 
ypapmatikot, pytopsc), although not all of them taught in Panopolis and 
I cannot deduce to what level schooling was guaranteed at any time. 
No doubt those interested in completing their training needed to move 
to Alexandria or any other place away from Egypt, but the well-off Pan- 
opolite citizens had all the necessary means in their hometown to begin it 
and to carry on with it, perhaps up to the level of philosophy. It is not out 
of place that several of our poets came from this town. 

The data on the literary texts in circulation in Panopolis at that time 
point in the same direction: the spectacular funds of the library known 
mainly through the PBodm. come probably from the area and might 
have belonged to some religious community. This was not the only library 
in the area, but we do not know how numerous such collections were or 
how they were used. Information about individuals is even more limited, 
but Dioscorus of Aphrodito’s possessions may give us an idea for compar- 
ison. 

Beyond the first level of education, Panopolite students worked with 
more or less the same contents and texts as in other areas, although not all 
of them are represented and we do not have a full certainty that those 
that are represented were used for educational purposes: we have evi- 
dence for Homer, Hesiod, Menander, Euripides and Thucydides, but 
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also Achiles Tatius, AP 14.100, as well as numerous biblical texts from the 
Old and New Testaments, orthodox and apocryphal. The Bodmer Papyri 
prove that Latin was known and taught and, as they belonged to a reli- 
gious community, that at least some of these offered some training to 
their members to understand and perhaps compose the poems of the 
Codex Visionum, where progymnasmata (the ethopoea in particular) are 
the basis for literary composition. 

Mathematics, Astronomy, Natural Sciences and Music required spe- 
cific training which almost certainly Panopolis could not offer. This 
meant that those interested in them had to move in search of specialised 
places, such as Alexandria for Mathematics. These subjects were not in- 
cluded in basic education beyond a minimum introductory level, which 
explains their dissociation from epic literature. Law studies, increasingly 
generalised amongst the learned élites, prompted an academic pilgrimage 
too, and high philosophy was reserved for a reduced number of adepts (cf. 
the family of the Horapollos). Greek education was, therefore, a trait of 
the élite, and we could even say a trait of the masculine élite, as it appears 
that women did not trespass the threshold of literacy. 

Panopolis, as many other towns in the Eastern Empire, had a gymna- 
sium which we find working in the third century AD, but we do not know 
until when. More interesting, however, is the organisation from 265 AD 
of games to honour Perseus, inspired by those that Herodotus (2.91) 
had said were celebrated there. They included sportive, theatrical and 
musical events, though there is no mention of literary competitions. 

From all this we can infer that Panopolis provided the necessary con- 
ditions to yield the poets we know: teachers, books and, above all, well-off 
families who appreciated literary culture enough to invest part of their 
money in the education of the following generation. This investment pro- 
duced learned adults, capable of writing poetry, who in fact did compose 
it as an entertainment, to show off their skills or as a source of income. In 
such a context it does not make sense to think of a school of Nonnus, but 
in well-off families making sure that their children learnt to write poetry 
and adults composing it. 


Chapter 4 “Influence of school-practice in ‘Nonnian’ poetry: the progym- 
nasmata” collates the poems of the corpus collected in Chapter 1 with the 
four extant handbooks of Progymnasmata (by Theon, Hermogenes, Aph- 
thonius, and Nicolaus of Mira) and Menander Rhetor. Though Theon 
contemplates 15 exercises, Hermogenes and Nicolaus 12 and Aphthonius 
14, I have focused on those considered more useful for epideictic genres, 
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i.e. narrative (Sijynua), description (k@pacic), paraphrase (xapd&qpactc), 
ethopoea (j8ozotta) and encomium (éyKa@10Vv). 

Narrative, in its double variant Sujynua / Sujynotc, underwent a 
significant transformation in late antique literature. In the Sack of Troy 
narrative units in chronological succession are easily discernable, but 
finding the links between them is a more arduous task. Also in the Dio- 
nysiaca it is difficult to find the liaisons between episodes, due to the cen- 
tral role played by the poikilia. As it involves an aspiration to comprise 
everything, the poikilia (‘variety’) causes the narrative to expand and 
hides the chronological thread making the interpretation of plot develop- 
ment more difficult. 

In the Dionysiaca I examined two types of narrative, paradoxograph- 
ical and mythical ones. Paradoxography, present in book 26 above all, is 
linked to the Bassarica by Dionysius and Herodotus, though the rhetors 
include paradoxographical motifs in their treatment of encomium (story 
of Athenian Callimachus). This suggests a double source, learned and 
school-originated. We get an analogous impression with mythical narra- 
tives. These are often very brief exempla or plain allusions to common 
knowledge, collected in catalogues, but sometimes the author mentions 
unknown legends, and long mythical narratives have also structural 
significance. 

To understand the role of description in these poems a careful reading 
of rhetorical theory has been crucial. The Sack of Troy is a clear literary 
application of this theoretical analysis. The composition is made up of a 
series of tableaux, some mostly narrative, some others more descriptive 
(57-107 construction of the Trojan horse, 305b-57 conveyance of the 
horse, 506-663 and 668-91 Nyktomachia). On the other hand, in Hero 
and Leander, description is significant in the introduction of the charac- 
ters and their reaction to events. In the Abduction of Helen, even though 
there are some images, the ekphrastic heritage appears above all in spa- 
tial directions when entering a new place (200-30 and 236-48). In the 
Dionysiaca ekphrastic tableaux are also the basis of episodes. Description 
is also the structural support for short compositions, either encomiastic 
(e.g. those by Christodorus of Coptos, Paul the Silentiary and Procopius 
of Gaza) or epideictic (e.g. AP 9.363 or 54.3 ‘Song of the Day’). 

Subsequently I explored two modes of description, those influenced 
by Achilles’ shield in Iliad 18, i.e. long descriptions of an object (or of 
its making), a vehicle for metaliterary and programmatic reflections, 
and battle descriptions, shared by all kinds of war epic, which provide 
us with a tool of analysis for the evolution of the genre. Regarding the 
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first mode, in the ekphrasis of the construction of the Wooden Horse in 
the Sack of Troy (57-107), Triphiodorus displays his Homeric heritage 
basing it upon the construction of the raft by Odysseus in Od. 5.241- 
62, though it is as a grammatikos that he shapes the argumentation. 
The description of Dionysus’ shield (Nonn. D. 25.380-—567) has a structur- 
al function and refers to previous and subsequent narrative threads, but is 
also susceptible to an ironic reading. This description includes a long 
mythical narrative, that of the resurrection of Tylos thanks to a plant, 
the effect of which is comparable to Bacchus’ wine. 

On battle descriptions, in the Nyktomachia by Triphiodorus (506-— 
691) we trace the chronological sequence advised by rhetors and the ap- 
plication of a network of topoi to the capture of a town. The same hap- 
pens with the descriptions in the Dionysiaca, which always follow the 
same outline (preliminaries / preparations, battle, reactions / consequen- 
ces), although parts of it are sometimes out of proportion. These elements 
appear in battle descriptions in encomia on papyrus too. This review 
clearly shows the influence of rhetorical theory in the compositional pro- 
cess and, even taking into account stylistic evolution, provides a common 
link to all these poems. 

The paraphrase, presented as an exercise only by Theon, brings to- 
gether a set of techniques by means of which Greek students acquired 
strategies to handle their models. It was a complicated endeavour, so 
adults kept exercising in it once they had left school. The paraphrase 
was deemed a learned activity, but accessible to everybody: it produced 
centos and more complicated forms, from ethopoeae based on a Homeric 
motif to a full project such as the Paraphrase of the Gospel of John. It was 
also the basis of complementary work such as the reassessment of Homer 
in the Dionysiaca. 

The ethopoea is the exercise that provides us with the broadest view. 
Besides what the rhetors illustrate theoretically, compositions with Hom- 
eric argument extant on papyrus, both free-standing and part of antholo- 
gies, show how important the ethopoea was at school. It went beyond the 
school to configure quality adult compositions such as the ethopoeae now 
in AP 9 and as Triphiodorus’ Sack of Troy, built on the song by Demodo- 
cus (Od. 8.492—520). Parallel to its classical employment, the ethopoea 
was developed by Christians in Cain’s Words and Abel’s Words in the 
Codex Visionum, which also includes On Abraham. The presence of the 
ethopoea in the Dionysiaca is continuous and serves structural purposes, 
as we See in the Indian war (Nonn. D. 13-40) or in the story of Morrheus 
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and Chalcomedeia (33-5), in both of which the progression of the plot is 
marked by the speeches of the characters. 

Regarding the encomium, the papyri offer us an overall vision of its 
daily application to institutional purposes: personal encomia for special 
and routine occasions, but also city encomia (patria) and epithalamia, 
which at least in principle were delivered on private occasions. In short 
compositions its presence is confined to medallions for the introduction 
of characters, whereas in the Dionysiaca it provides the structure of the 
poem, composed following the framework of royal encomium (basilikos 
logos). The encomium is also at the basis of shorter episodes (Phaethon 
in 38.103—434). 

The samples of progymnasmata which I have considered prove that 
many elements common to all these authors come from school, where stu- 
dents were given the outline and compositional strategies that accompa- 
nied them as adult members of Greek cultural élites. This heritage was 
interwoven with the literary one, also shaped by the school, where they 
were taught how to read and understand earlier texts, including some re- 
cent ones, e.g. Nonnus’. Therefore, I do not find any evidence to defend 
the existence of a school of Nonnus. What we get is an image of three cen- 
turies in the history of the Graeco-Egyptian literature, in which authors 
and poetry are related directly to the social, economic, cultural and liter- 
ary context from which they come. The training they could get and the 
books and authors they came in touch with explain why we have so 
many names and works, written in a language and metrics that enjoyed 
the greatest esteem. Triphiodorus, Nonnus, Musaeus, Colluthus, Cyrus 
of Panopolis and Christodorus of Coptos are just the tip of a literary ice- 
berg only known through the texts that papyri offer us. 


Appendix: Checklist of Inscriptions, 
Papyri, Parchment and Tablets 


Prolemagrios’ I. Milne 9267 


Monument 


Panopolis 


funerary 
monument? 


Ruin of the town P Heid.Inv.G. 239p (De 


Stefani 2000) 


Bacchus 


Rhegium 


The Cup 
Thasos 


papyrus 


xrm —_[Owencha? 25 [peomm for 
puss [28 es fe 
aan [Fawn (25 [room fron 
a 


Death of the boukolos | P.Oxy. 3.434 Oxyrhynchus a 


f10. [Hector 


/12. | Achilles and Hector _| and Hector PSI6722 | 6.722 


Hexameters Ho. [Heer —__ P.Oxy. 50.3536 Oxyrhynchus papyrus roll? 
glassblowing 


P.Mich. inv. 4953 
(Daniel 1981a) 


Mythological acrostic 


gmed 


papyrus roll school exercise 


sjo[quy, pue juowyoreg ‘Adeg ‘suondtiosuy jo isipyooyD :xipuoddy 


Encomium on Theon — | POxy. 7.1015 Oxyrhynchus 


sheet from 
roll 


encomium (for 
a contest?) 


papyrus 


Ethopoea on the king 
and the sceptre 


P.Oxy. 4.671 Oxyrhynhus 


1. Reunion after Troy 


Odysseus’ ethopoea 


P.Ant. 1.17 Antinoopolis papyrus sheet from 
(r.) codex 
2. Rivalry between 
Sirens and Muses (v.) 
P.Ryl. 3.487 papyrus sheet / codex | collection of 
extracts or 
exercises ? 


papyrus ethopoea 


Antinous and P.Oxy. 63.4352 Oxyrhynchus papyrus roll encomium (for 
Diocletian a contest?) 


Trojan Cycle BKT 9.126 


rf 


Tyrtaeus ? P.Berol. inv. 17024 papyrus codex 
(Miiller 1974) 


Encomium on a PSI 2.149 Hermoupolis papyrus codex encomium 
Contemporary 
24. | Priam P. Bingen 15 3/4 papyrus roll 


sjoqqey, pue juowyoieg ‘tAdeg ‘suondtiosuy jo istpyooyD :xipuoddy 


1. On Odysseus (7) 
2. Scene of seduction 
(v) 

1. Hesiod inspired by 
the Muses (r) 


2. Encomium on 
Antinous and Hermes 


(v) 


PSI 15.1467 
PSI 15.1468 


| a | 


P.Oxy. 50.3537 Oxyrhynchus papyrus roll 1. acrostic 
ethopoea 
2. encomium 


Encomium on Maximus | P. Vindob. gr. 29788 + 
29474 (Zumbo 2007) 


papyrus codex encomium: 
epibaterios 
logos 


Athena’s Words to 
Achilles 


P.Oxy. 42.3002 


Oxyrhynchus 


papyrus 


Helen and Hermione 


Homeric Parody 


P.Berol. inv. 13239 
(BKT V.2, 146) 


T. Kellis inv. D/2/46 
(Hope-Worp 2006) 


Hermoupolis 


Kellis 


papyrus 


sheet ethopoea 
codex 


[31. | Heracles and Penelope | and [31. | Heracles and Penelope | P.Hal. 2 a 4 papyrus 


Encomia on a Teacher | P Berol. inv. 10558-9 Hermoupolis papyrus codex encomia 
from Beryto (BKT V.1, 82-93) 


related to 
school 


wood codex 


sjo[qey, pue juowyoieg ‘Adeg ‘suondtiosuy jo isipyooyD :xipuoddy 


Aphrodite and the 
Trojans 


P.Laur. inv. W/277 
(Livrea 1979a) 


papyrus 


Polyxena 


P.Flor. 3.390 


Hermoupolis 


papyrus 


40. 


Epic Speech 


Panegyric on General 
Germanus — 
Blemmyomachy 


Codex Visionum 


1. Vision of Dorotheus 
2. On Abraham 


3. Speech to the 
Righteous 

4. [Eulogy] of Lord 
Jesus 

5. Cain’s words 


P.Berol.inv. 1969 BKT 
V.2, 145-6 


P.Berol. 5003 et al. 
(Steinriick 1999) 


P.Bodm. 29-37 


Monastery 
Phoebammon 


Panopolis? 


papyrus 


codex 
codex ethopoea 


The Funeral Pire and | P Rain. 3.12 papyrus codex 
the Bird 


oh papyrus codex encomium 


papyrus codex made _ | devotional use 
of 12 double 
folios 


2. ethopoeic 
form 


5. ethopoea 


sJo[quy, pue juowyoieg ‘Adeg ‘suondtiosuy jo ystpyooyD :xipuoddy 


6. The Lord to those 

who suffer 

7, Abel’s words 7. ethopoea 

8. hexametric poem 

9. hymn? 

Codex of encomia 5 papyrus codex used as a model 
or reference? 

1. Diocletian and P.Argent. 480 1. encomium 

Galerius’ War against 

the Persians 

2. Patria of P.Argent. 481 2. Patria 

Hermoupolis 


42. | Offerings to Athena BKT 9.23 Hermoupolis |5 papyrus lcodex = | 
43. | Farewell to a Dux of P-Flor. 2.114 Fayum? 5 papyrus bifolio of a encomium 
Thebes Hermoupolis? codex 
44. | Hero P.Berol. inv. 17071 Hermoupolis |5 papyrus codex 
(Miiller 1974) 


45. 
46. | Encomium on PSI 3.253 Hermoupolis | 5/6 papyrus codex encomium 
Heraclius 
after his campaign 
5/6 


47. | Antinous? P.Berol. inv. 17044 Hermoupolis papyrus roll / folios 
(Miiller 1968) 


sjo[quy, pue juowyoieg ‘Adeg ‘suondtiosuy jo isipyooyD :xipuoddy 


49. 
50. P.Berol. inv. 17050 
(Miiller 1974) 


Eudorus? 


Hermoupolis 


/6 


5 papyrus 


51. | 1. Bridegroom Nile and | PSI 7.845 
Bridge Egypt (r) 


2. Song of the Sea (v) 

52. | Anthology of TCD pap. inv. D6 
ethopoeae (Heitsch 26) 

53. | Achilles claims his Heitsch 38 


geras 
P. Vindob. gr. 29788 A-C 
(Livrea 1979b) 


Papyrus Codex 
attributed to 
Pamprepius 

1. Encomium on an 
emperor 

2. Hexametric text 
3. ‘Song of the Day’ 
4. Encomium on the 
patrician Theagenes 


55. P. Heid. inv. 1271 v 


(Gerhard-Crusius 1905) 


Anthology of six 
ethopoeae 


Hermoupolis 


5/6 1. Poem for a 


festival 


codex 
papyrus codex 
5/6 papyrus codex collection of 
ethopoeae 
c. 500 | wood diptych 
6 


il 


papyrus 


1. encomium 


4. encomium 
(on 
commission ? ) 


collection of 
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C. codex 
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56. 
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General Index 


Achilles Tatius: see novel 

acrostic: 42, 50-2, 61-3, 157, 334-5 

adjectives: passim Chapter 2, 
esp. 114-21, 185-6 

aesthetics: see stylistics 

Agathias: 3, 27, 88-90, 91-2, 101-2, 
104, 112, 189, 371, 373 

alchemy: 12, 245-6; see also Zosi- 
mus 

Alexandria: 7—8, 10, 16, 18, 24, 26, 
73, 83-5, 87, 88, 91, 102, 184, 
191-6, 198, 203, 217, 238, 240, 
243, 249, 250, 251, 252, 253, 255, 
257, 262, 371, 377, 378, 379 

Alopex, family of: 201-3, 232, 261, 
377 

Ammianus Marcelinus: 82, 196 

Ammon, Aur.: 6, 83, 209, 225, 231, 
252, 254, 261, 371, 377 

Andronicus of Hermoupolis: 63-6, 
81, 99, 102, 372 

Anastasius: 18, 25, 28, 31, 32, 72-4, 
239 

Antinoopolis: 12, 45, 53, 67, 78, 80, 
93, 196, 233, 251, 257, 377 

Antinous: 43, 44—5, 50-2, 69, 343, 
349 

Aphthonius: 166, 237, 238, 239, 379; 
passim Chapter 4 

Apollon of Panopolis: 83, 100, 225, 
254 

Apollonius of Rhodes: 14, 23, 26, 28, 
55, 117, 119, 147-50, 158-60 

Aristophanes: 113, 197, 230, 232 

architecture: 147-53, 242 

army: 36, 192, 202-3, 212, 213, 260 

Asclepiades of Phoenebitis: 7-10, 
215 

astrology and astronomy: 145, 196, 
243-5, 299, 379 

Athens: 73, 84, 97, 167, 215, 217, 239, 
241, 250, 251 


Babrius: 109, 181-2, 189, 240, 377 

Bacidikds Adyoc: 19, 44-5, 72-4, 
341, 344-5, 348-9, 355-62, 369 

Bassarica: 22, 26, 38, 49, 276, 380 

Beryto: 22, 55-6, 64, 65, 167, 179, 
217, 250, 350 

Blemmyes: 10-11, 59-60, 192, 260, 
308 

books, circulation and production of: 
197-8, 218-26 

Bova: 191, 193, 201, 257, 260, 378 


Cadmus: 19, 128, 136-8, 148-51, 
161, 169, 248 

Callimachus: 23, 26, 28, 71, 92, 106, 
108, 117, 119, 197 

Callimachus (Athenian): 277-8 

Chreia (xpeia): 93, 234, 240, 265 

Christianity: 192-3, 199, 207-10, 
260 

— Ch. and literature: 3, 5, 16-18, 
23—5, 27, 32, 61-3, 95-6, 100-1, 
195-6, 197, 313, 315-16, 330-6 

— Ch. and school: 211-12, 369 

Christodorus of Coptos: 27, 31-3, 
73, 83, 90, 92, 94, 99, 102, 103, 
294, 343, 368, 371, 380, 382 

Christodorus of Thebes: 83, 99, 372 

Cicero: 197, 213, 220, 236 

Claudian: 4, 17, 60, 64, 71, 96, 196, 
213, 343 

Colluthus: 4, 5, 14, 25, 27, 28-9, 73, 
92, 99, 112, 121, 189, 273, 292-3, 
371, 382 

comedy: 114, 175-8, 232, 325-7 

comparison (obyxptotc): 234, 265, 
298, 336, 348-9, 363-4, 365 

Constantine: 32, 149, 254, 260 

Constantinople: 3, 5, 7, 8, 15, 29-30, 
31, 32, 55, 84-5, 91-2, 101, 102, 
169, 170, 179, 193, 194, 195, 217, 
250, 251, 294 


General Index 


Coptic culture, language and litera- 
ture: 211-12; see also Shenute 

Cyrus of Antaeopolis: 82—3, 99, 372 

Cyrus of Panopolis: 5, 10, 17-18, 
29-31, 60, 96, 100, 101, 169-70, 
371, 382 


Demosthenes: 166, 230, 231, 234, 
238, 241, 307, 346 

description (&ppacic): 283-309, 
368, 380-1 

— d. in longer compositions: 288-94, 
295-309 

— d. of battles: 301-9, 348 

— descriptive vocabulary: 125-38 

rhetorical theory: 265, 283-8 

self-standing d.: 31-2, 72-4, 92, 

103-4, 294-5 

— see also Nonnus, Triphiodorus 

Diocletian: 4, 15, 22, 44—5, 47, 63-5, 
149, 191-2, 202, 204, 218, 254, 
260, 343-6, 348 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus: 165-6, 
229 

Dionysius the Periegete: 14, 26, 120, 
189, 322 

Dionysus: passim, esp. 19-21, 22, 37, 
127-8, 131-2, 138, 139, 163-5, 
269-72, 298-9, 326-7, 344, 353, 
357-68 

Dioscorus of Aphrodito: 4, 7, 55, 57, 
58, 67, 76—8, 92—3, 101, 102, 104, 
105, 112, 206, 210, 215, 216, 
225-6, 229, 250-1, 262, 340, 369, 
373, 378 
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eidolopoea (eiSoAozo1ta): 61-3, 72, 
74-6, 316, 332-4; see also 
ethopoea 

élite and culture: 101-2, 105, 253- 
60, 262-3, 377-9, 382 

Empedocles: 199, 252 

encomium (éyk@pov): 340-66, 369, 
382 


— e. as part of longer compositions: 
354-66 
— rhetorical theory: 265, 340-3 
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— self-standing e.: 43, 44-5, 48, 
50-3, 55-6, 57, 59-61, 63-5, 
66-7, 68-9, 70-1, 72-4, 76-9, 
84, 93, 103-4, 112-14, 343-53, 
369, 382 

— see also Baotikds Adyos, émiBatr- 
plo Adyoc, epithalamium, Non- 
nus, TATPIa, TPOMELTTIKdS Adyos, 
Triphiodorus 

évdpyeia: 126, 135-6, 187-8, 283-6, 
293, 304, 330, 367, 375 

éxiBatypioc Adyos: 52—3, 76-7, 
78-9, 325, 344-5, 347, 349 

epigram: 3, 23, 32, 89-92, 170-2, 
235, 376 

epithalamium (ém0ardp10c): 39-40, 
55, 57, 70-1, 103, 279-80, 347, 
350-3 

ethopoea (Mozxotia): 316-40, 369, 
381-2 

— e. in longer compositions: 327-30, 
336-40 

— rhetorical theory: 265, 313, 316- 
19 

— self-standing e.: 41-2, 43-4, 46, 
50-2, 54, 58, 61-3, 71-2, 74-6, 
93, 104, 180-1, 320-7, 330-6, 
340 

— see also eidolopoea, Nonnus, Tri- 
phiodorus 

Euripides: 23, 26, 72, 197, 226, 228, 
233, 240, 378 


fable (:00c): 179-80, 240, 247, 265, 
300 

festivals: 43, 74, 79, 194, 257-60, 
284, 291, 349, 377 


Gaza, School of: see School of Gaza 

geometry: see mathematics 

George of Pisidy: 92, 373 

grammar: 227-8 

ypappatixds: 3, 8, 10, 13-14, 25, 51, 
80, 81, 83-5, 97-8, 119, 143, 156, 
214-18, 227, 233, 235-6, 237, 
254, 381; see also teachers 

Gregory of Nazianzus: 3, 15, 17, 24, 
27, 73, 113, 183, 185 
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gymnasium: 31, 43, 193, 194, 201, 
248, 257-8, 260, 262, 371, 377, 
378, 379 


Harmonia: 136-8 

Harpocration (philosopher and 
teacher at Alexandria): 8-9, 196 

Harpocration of Panopolis (panegy- 
rist): 6, 225, 254 

Helladius of Antinoopolis: 10, 80, 
82, 99, 102, 372 

Heraiscus: 7—10, 215 

Hermias of Hermoupolis: 80, 99, 
102, 372 

Hermogenes and the Hermogenic 
corpus: 103, 155, 166, 181, 
237-9, 241, 379; passim Chap- 
ter 4 

Hermoupolis: 4, 47, 48, 54, 55, 57, 58, 
63—5, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 80, 81, 
195, 196, 217, 235, 256, 257, 346, 
349 

Herodotus: 194, 199, 230, 234, 247, 
258, 262, 276, 277, 379, 380 

Hesiod: 23, 26, 36, 50—2, 74, 104, 
116, 117, 157, 178, 226, 230, 232, 
321-2, 352, 378 

hexameter: see metrics 

history: 9, 10-11, 98, 234, 235, 256, 
309, 355 

Homer: 

— H. at school: 56-7, 71, 75-6, 90, 
228, 230-2, 260, 262, 264, 279, 
309-12, 369, 375, 378-9 

— H.’s influence on literature: 9, 14, 
23, 24, 26, 28, 33, 35, 36, 38, 
41-2, 46, 47, 49, 51, 53, 54, 56-7, 
59, 60, 61, 65, 66, 75-6, 92, 93, 
94, 108, 111, 114-21, 146-50, 
154-61, 163, 165, 171, 175, 176, 
180, 187-8, 226, 245, 255, 272, 
274, 295-300, 304, 307-8, 312- 
16, 320-30, 340, 348, 357, 363, 
368-9, 376-7, 381 

— Homeric texts and materials: 197, 
230-2, 269 

Horapollon: 7-10, 196, 215 
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Horapollon, Fl.: 7-10, 100, 102, 215, 
226, 262 

hymns: 3, 9, 22, 33-4, 45, 61-3, 
183-6, 221, 353, 356, 365 

Hymnos and Nicaea: 168-9, 170-2, 
177, 280, 337-8, 360-1, 376 

Hypatia: 3, 196, 243, 251, 255 


iambi: see metrics 
Isocrates: 29, 57, 164, 197, 225, 230, 
231, 238 


John of Gaza: 27, 74, 92, 94, 112, 113, 
114, 186, 295, 373 
Justinian: 3, 92, 193, 194, 260 


land-owners: 193-4, 204-6, 261 

Latin: 

— influence of L. literature in Greek 
poetry: 23, 26, 51, 90, 95 

— L. literature in Egypt: 197-8, 213, 
220-1, 236-7, 261, 378 

— teaching and learning L.: 11, 95, 
211, 212-13, 228, 236-7, 262, 
378 

legal training: 225, 250-1, 262, 379 

Libanius: 58, 79, 81, 197, 230-1, 238, 
239, 250, 279, 323-4, 336 

libraries: 218—26, 261-2, 378-9 

literature, teaching of: 228-36, 262, 
378-9 

liturgies: 200-1, 202, 205-6, 259, 
260 


magic: 4, 8, 11, 16, 85, 243-6 

mathematics and geometry: 12, 196, 
218, 221, 241-3, 262, 379 

medicine: 98, 145, 196, 226, 248-9, 
274 

Menander: 72, 79, 114, 211-12, 219, 
222, 225, 232, 236, 240, 261, 262, 
317, 319, 378, 

Menander Rhetor: 19, 40, 45, 55, 57, 
64, 73, 239, 341-3, 344-53, 355 
62, 371-2, 380 

uspiopidc: 287, 289-90 
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metrics: passim Chapter 1; 106-14, 
187, 314-15, 340, 373-4, 375, 
376-7, 382; see also Nonnus 

— hexameter: passim Chapter 1; 
106-12, 314-15, 375 

— iambi: 10, 36, 48, 52-3, 55-6, 74, 
78-9, 79-83, 92, 93, 112-14, 
169-70, 232-3, 264, 346, 375 

ptpmoic: 89-90, 266, 283, 313-15 

mobility: 95, 101-2, 205-7 

monasteries: 60, 197, 200, 206, 207, 
209, 210, 212-13, 221-4, 226, 
236, 252, 261, 378 

Musaeus: 4, 5, 25—7, 28, 92, 94, 99, 
102, 112, 117, 189, 215, 273, 
291-2, 355, 368, 371, 382 

music: 127-30, 168-9, 178, 195, 196, 
248, 259, 289, 294, 299, 365, 379 


Nag Hammadi: 224, 245-6 

narration / narrative (Sujynpa, duj- 
ynoic): 266-82, 367, 380 

— n.in longer compositions: 268-82, 
367, 380 

— mythical n.: 279-82, 350-3, 367, 
380 

— paradoxographical n.: 274-9, 367, 
380 

— rhetorical theory: 265, 266-7, 279 

natural sciences: 246-8, 262, 379 

Neoplatonism: 3, 7-10, 11, 24, 27, 
74, 83-5, 163, 239, 244, 251, 262 

Nestor of Laranda: 5, 15 

Nicolaus of Myra: 166, 237, 239, 379; 
passim Chapter 4 

Nonnus of Panopolis: passim, 
esp. 15-25, 88-90, 99-102, 
371-4 

— adjectives: 114-21, 184-6 

— comparison: 132-3, 178, 362-4 

— description (&kppacic): 135-8, 
293-4, 298-300, 304-7, 368, 
380-1, 383 

— encomium (éyka@puov): 355-66, 
369, 382 

— eroticism: 23, 134-5, 136-7, 
172-3, 176-7, 314, 360 

— ethopoea (MOoznotia): 336-9 
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metrics: 106—12, 314-15 

narrative: 269-82, 367, 380 

— N. and Homer: 23, 130-1, 147-50, 
154-61, 167-8, 314-16, 357, 
362-3, 376 

— N. and literary genres: 167-80, 
184-6, 376 

— paraphrase (xapéqpaotc): 314-16 

— Paraphrase of the Gospel of John: 
5, 16-18, 23-5, 27, 92, 101, 105, 
107, 112, 124-5, 158, 163, 176, 
188, 311, 315-16, 368, 371, 381 

— religious beliefs: 16-17, 100 

— vocabulary: 114-61, 375-6 

novel: 23, 26, 134, 167, 172-5, 219, 

234-5, 261, 269, 274, 337, 376, 

379 


odours and perfumes: 130-5 

Olympiodorus of Thebes: 10-11, 
59-61, 371 

Oppian of Apamea (Cynegetica): 4, 
14, 22, 56, 120, 122, 164, 188, 189, 
241, 246, 371 

Oppian of Cilicia (Halieutica): 4, 14, 
26, 120, 121, 122, 139, 164, 186, 
188, 189, 241, 246, 344, 345, 346, 
371 

Orion of Thebes: 240 

Oxyrhynchus: 101, 102, 195, 202-3, 
205, 233, 235, 256, 257 

— papyri from O.: See Checklist of 
Inscriptions, Papyri, Parchment 
and Tabulae 


Palatine Anthology: 3, 5, 30-1, 
90-2, 101, 171, 235, 274, 340, 
343, 369, 373 

Palladas: 3, 113, 196 

Pamprepius of Panopolis: 72-4, 
83-5, 99, 100, 103, 169, 214, 215, 
216, 217, 262, 295, 372 

Panopolis: passim, esp. Chapter 3 

paraphrase (xapd@paotic): 13, 46, 54, 
56-7, 212, 235, 309-16, 368, 369, 
383 

— Biblical p.: 5, 61-3, 311-12, 313, 
315-16, 330-6, 368. 371, 381 
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— p. in longer compositions: 313-15, 
340, 368 

— rhetorical theory: 234, 265, 309- 
12, 313, 368, 369, 380, 381 

— see also Nonnus, Triphiodorus 

mé00c: 283, 304, 316-19, 338, 340 

pastoral genre: 5, 26, 28, 31, 40, 
50-2, 72-4, 129, 167, 168-70, 
171, 177, 272, 321-2, 376 

nétpia: 4, 10, 22, 31, 63-5, 80, 
178-9, 349-50, 382 

Paul the Silentiary: 27, 91, 92, 94, 
101, 103, 112, 152-3, 186, 294, 
368, 373, 380 

P.Bodm. collection: 218-23, 228, 
231-5, 236-7, 261-2, 378-9 

philosophy: 7-10, 36, 55-6, 98, 231, 
235, 239, 242, 243, 244, 246, 249, 
251-3, 254, 262, 371, 378, 379 

Pindar: 14, 23, 163, 197, 230 

Pisander of Laranda: 5, 22 

nmouiAia: 21—2, 128-9, 133, 139-45, 
158, 162-8, 188, 248, 269, 272, 
286, 306, 376, 380 

Proclus: 3, 17-18, 27, 32, 84, 94, 96, 
213, 239 

Procopius of Gaza: 26, 79, 87, 91, 
102, 294, 373, 380 

mpoyvpvdopnata: 237-41; Chapter 4, 
passim 

— m. aS models for compositions: 93, 
104-5, 231; Chapter 4, passim 

— see also chreia, comparison, de- 
scription, encomium, ethopoea, 
fable, narration/narrative, para- 
phrase 

professional men of letters: 97-9, 
100 

MponEuntiKds Adyos: 66-7, 342, 
348-9 

prose: 6-12, 235-6 

Proteus: 128—9, 154, 162-5, 167-8, 
376 


Quintus of Smyrna: 4, 5, 14, 15, 33, 
56, 60, 61-2, 64, 65, 107, 121, 
129, 130, 139, 145-6, 155, 156, 
159, 164, 322, 324 
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Quintus Sulpicius Maximus: 180-1, 
189, 337, 377 


repetition: 139-45 
rhetoric, teaching of: 237-41 


school: passim, esp. 210-63 

— s. and literature: passim, esp. 
Chapters 3 and 4 

school of Gaza: 26, 90, 101, 373 

— see also John of Gaza, Procopius 
of Gaza 

school of Nonnus, inexistence of a: 
85-105, 188-90, 263, 369-82 

Serenus of Antinoopolis: 12 

Serenus of the Thebaid: 80-1, 99, 
102, 372 

Shenute: 208, 209, 223, 245 

Soterichus Oasites: 22, 44-5, 49, 
63-5, 343 

speeches: 41-2, 56-7, 59, 61-3, 70, 
81, 112, 133, 158-61, 170, 172, 
178, 239, 250-1, 278, 281-2, 284, 
285, 291-2, 304, 307, 313; see 
also encomium and ethopoea 


teachers: 7-10, 18, 42, 50, 55-7, 64, 
97-8, 101, 110-11, 113, 187, 189, 
205, 212, 214-18, 227-8, 238, 
239, 242, 249, 251, 261, 264, 347, 
375, 378, 379 

— see also ypappaticdc 

Theocritus: 28, 40, 53, 57, 114, 197, 
230 

Theodosius I: 8, 17, 193 

Theodosius II: 8, 11, 29-31 

Theon, Aelius: 180, 231, 234, 237-8, 
240, 379, 381; passim Chapter 4 

Theon (gymnasiarch): 43, 347 

Theophanes of Hermoupolis: 229, 
256 

Theosophia Tubingensis: 182-6, 189, 
377 

Thucydides: 219, 230, 233-4, 261, 
378 

Triphiodorus: 4, 5, 12—15, 25, 28, 65, 
68, 92, 95, 99, 100, 102, 106, 107, 
112, 117, 118, 121, 129-30, 
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143-6, 156, 160, 164, 180, 214, 
216, 217, 218, 371, 373, 375, 382 

description (&kppaoic): 13, 123, 
129-30, 288-91, 292, 296-8, 
301-4, 307, 308, 348, 368, 380, 
381, 383 

encomium (éyk@mov): 346, 354-5 

ethopoea (7Sozotta): 268, 327-30, 
369, 381 

narrative (Siyynotc): 268-9, 272, 
367, 380 

paraphrase (zapdé@paotc): 233, 
312, 328-30, 368, 381 


Virgil: 14, 23, 51, 170, 197, 213, 229, 
321-2 

vocabulary: 121-61, 187-8 

— sensorial v.: 125-38, 375 

— technical v.: 145-53, 375-6 


wine: 19, 130-4, 143, 168-9, 172, 
178, 207, 247, 249, 271, 299, 
326-7, 338, 344, 359-60, 361-2, 
364, 376, 381 

word games: 142-5, 375 


Zosimus of Panopolis: 12, 245-6, 
371, 373 


Index Locorum 


Agath. Hist. 4.23: 17, 88-9, 95, 102 
Alcestis Barcinonensis (P.Barcin. 
inv. 158-161a): 213, 220, 236, 240, 
261 
AP 4.3.113-17: 89-90 
— 9: 340 
— 9.136: 74, 169-70, 376 
— 9.363: 5, 74, 169-70, 295, 376, 380 
Aphth.: quoted passim in Chapter 4 
— 2.19-22: 267 


— 3.3-4: 267 
— 34-35: 316-19 
— 37.1-20: 284-5 


— 38.3-41.11: 292 
AR 3.215-41: 147-50 


BKT 9.23 (42.): 65-6 

BKT 9.40 (48.): 69, 111 
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